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JUSTICE IN THE DARK 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps The Independent 


That was a good rule of Prescott’s: 
to be ignorant of newspaper horrors; 
and only a superior man could give 
such an order to his readers: “ Omit 
all scandal and crime.” In the main 
we wash our hands too much in blood 
and mud. We vulgarize ourselves by 
too much of the hideous, for which 
we blame the press after we have de- 
voured it, as a traveller curses the 
landlord who provides the special 
order which disagrees with him who 
eats it. Occasionally there occurs a 
tragedy which is so mysterious, so 
ominous, or so significant, in some 
sort so educational, that we cannot 
“omit” it. Such a tragedy has re- 
cently moved New England and ar- 
rested the eye of the country. There 
is a point beyond which crime, which 
is the particular concern of ethics, 
appeals to psychology, to science, 
and even to letters, with a force that 
overcomes taste. De Quincey’s study 
of murder is one of the most interest- 
ing experiments in literature. He 
treats the subject on a range from 
gay to grave, which has taught many 
a dilettante pen what genius may do 
with a terrible and apparently im- 
possible topic. From the exquisite 
humor with which he considers mur- 


der as one of the Fine Arts, to the 
judicial solemnity of his Three Mem- 
orable Murders, he has a certain grim 
field to himself. It has probably oc- 
curred to many of us during the last 
few weeks that the Borden tragedy 
at Fall River would have commanded 
the attention of this great student of 
ethical curiosities. We are likely to 
see the occasion dwindle in paragraphs 
or sermons. De Quincey would have 
immortalized it in a terrible and beau- 
tiful work. At noon of a bright, 
broad day, in a busy city, on a bus- 
tling street, in a house so near its 
neighbors that they could overlook 
and see whatever happened in the 
yards or lawn, two old people are 
found butchered as no animal on the 
civilized earth is slaughtered to-day. 
Beasts of prey, earthquakes, railroads 
and electric motors mutilate in such 
a manner—men, seldom. But two 
persons are known to have been on 
the premises at the hour of the mur- 
der; both women; a daughter and a 
servant. It happened that no stranger 
was seen to enter or leave the house 
at thattime. The usual traces, signs, 
clews and proofs are lacking. Neither 
blood nor concealed clothing, no crim- 
inating weapons are to be found— 
unless we except an old, clean axe in 
the cellar, slightly marked, used per- 
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haps to kill a chicken—a man, if the 
State sodecide. An utter absence of 
evidence or of motive, from the out- 
set distinguishes the crime from most 
of its kind. Whodid the deed? At 
eleven o’clock in the morning, how 
did the murderer manage to pass un- 
seen? Was he concealed in the 
house? How did he escape? Why 
did he kill two people, when one 
might have served his purpose ? What 
object had he to achieve ? What dark 
mood to gratify? What did he do 
with the traces of his monstrosity ? 
Up to this time these questions re- 
main as unanswered as the query why 
the Creator made this wicked planet. 
At this point one might as well ask 
for the statistics of the world of woe 
as to penetrate the abyss of this crime. 
It stands aloof in its awful depart- 
ment of human aberrations, and bids 
fair to prove one of the great mur- 
ders of legal history. Moved by 
this mystery, stung by the popular 
clamor, and galled by one of the most 


irresponsible and unscrupulous powers 
of our time—the daily press—what 
has the holy thing called law done 


with the emergency? A lady, young, 
refined, educated, of what we call so- 
cial position (that does not go for 
much, it is true, in this country; but 
in a case like this, if ever, it means 
something)—a religious woman, busy 
with the various Christian charities of 
the day, trusted and beloved by the 
most trustworthy and love-worthy 
people of the city—the daughter of 
the stricken house, at the crisis of her 
affliction, upon the charge of murder- 
ing her father and mother, is thrust 
into the county jail. There she is 
held to ‘await her trial for a crime 
which, presumably, only a monster or 
a lunatic could have had the motive 
or the nerve to commit. We do not 
say that there may be no reason for 
holding this unhappy woman under 
surveillance. By all means hold the 
mourners under police control after 
every murder, if that is the best way 
to find the murderer; it will add in- 
terest to the funeral and paragraphs 
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for the reporters. But we dare to 
suggest that in such a case as this, a 
pause this side of the prison door is 
to be expected of justice, and of that 
high view of things which may possi- 
bly be found foreign to the imagina- 
tion of the average local police force. 
By the time this paper is printed, the 
incarceration of this poor girl may or 
may not have been satisfactorily ex- 
plained to us. I may believe her (as 
up to this time I assuredly do) to be 
an innocent and outraged person; but 
Iam not occupying The Independent. 
to say that, nor to prophesy upon the 
outcome of her trial. That is the 
affair of the courts, and it weakens 
such accusation as one may have 
grounds for bringing against the 
working of our legal machinery to 
urge irresponsible personal opinions 
out of profound personal ignorance 
before anything resembling evidence 
has been presented to the public. 
The question which urges itself in 
view of this arrest, is: Are there two 
kinds of rightness—moral right, and 
legal right? Is the sacredness of 
private liberty properly respected by 
existing laws? In Miss Borden’s case 
has not that sacredness been violated 
and that liberty been oppressed? It 
is not the purpose of this paper to 
waste moral indignation in any of 
those personalities which are, to a re- 
markable extent, belittling the story 
of this tragedy. I have nothing to 
say about the Fall River police. I 
offer no strictures on the District At- 
torney. These are men—they may 
be mistaken like other men; but of 
them, as individuals, I know nothing, 
and with them, as individuals, have, 
therefore, nothing to do. But, if, in 
this age of high civilization, in Mas- 
sachusetts, the flower of our elder 
States, an imprisonment like this 
can take place upon circumstantial 
grounds, like these—who of us is 
safe? There is not a home in Amer- 
ica to-day where a similar horror 
might not happen. There is not one 
where such an arrest might not be 
made. The common law may prove 
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more to be dreaded than the way- 
side tramp, the escaped convict, or 
the possible murderer. Most of us, 
I think, at least, if reared as this girl 
was, would prefer one good blow 
with an axe to indefinite imprisonment 
awaiting an American jury, and under 
the black veil of a lifelong disgrace. 
Any day, in any home, under any cir- 
cumstances, disaster like this may 
crush any man or woman who reads 
these words. A dark mind desires 
your watch, your silver teapot, fifteen 
dollars in your pocket-book. Many a 
man has been murdered for less than 
this. A dismissed servant or an of- 
fended neighbor has his grudge. 
Many a life has been smitten out to 
gratify a revenge so small that justice 
has to find it with a microscope. The 
hour comes. The blow is struck, 
One is alone in the house—or its only 
other inmate, occupied at a distance, 
neither hears nor sees. We are a 


busy people, not much given over to 
observing each other’s affairs. 


The 
assassin leaves the spot as he entered 
it—who stops to notice him? The 
one to whom his victim is dearest and 
nearest, happily and ignorantly comes 
home, turns the handle of the door— 
finds the horror on the threshold— 
shrieks for help—clasping the body, 
is spattered with blood, and, there 
being no witness of the deed, no wit- 
ness of the movements of the doer, 
no witness of the movements of him 
who discovered the ghastly thing upon 
the floor—alibi wanting, as alibi too 
often is when needed most—he who 
would have given life itself to save 
the dead, is forthwith dashed into jail 
upon charge of the murder. Why? 
Because somebody must have done 
it; and no one else can be found. 
Nothing can be simpler. Spotless 
character, lifelong affection, tender- 
ness, honor, home loyalty, go for 
nothing. What can be easier? If 
this be law, may God protect us all! 
I repeat: By the time this page is in 
type she of whom we write may be 
proved innocent or guilty, may stili 
be preserving her strong and remark- 


able silence behind the bars, or may 
be set free to return to her ruined 
home and her shattered life—but, 
whatever the result, we venture to 
say that her sad story has raised the 
question whether the laws governing 
arrest on suspicion of murder need to 
be reinterpreted orremodelled. This 
trial may decide which. . . . Since 
writing this column, the author has 
purposely held it over for ten days 
till that which is called evidence 
should be authoritatively presented 
to the public. It may not be out of 
place to say that I have studied this 
remarkable case thoroughly, word by 
word, from the beginning of the tes- 
timony until this date. As I write, 
the evidence for the defence is not in; 
the testimony for the prosecution is 
closed. One is now justified by tech- 
nicality in saying, what one would 
have been justified ethically in saying 
a week ago. Inthe nature of things, 
the presumptive evidence, what is 
sometimes called the psychological 
evidence, against the probability of 
this girl’s guilt, was, and is, so power- 
ful that nothing short of convincing 
evidence could justify her imprison- 
ment upon the charge of perpetrating 
the monstrosity. Thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens whose own lives and 
honor are concerned in the righteous 
execution of our laws, will join me in 
saying: Nothing but her own con- 
fession or the most unanswerable ob- 
jective proof could convince me that 
she did this thing. Not only does ho 
confession exist; not only does no 
unanswerable objective evidence ex- 
ist; there exists no evidence at all of 
any kind which ought to hold this 
poor girl for sixty minutes under iock 
and key. The sinister part of the 
story is an appearance of actual dis- 
appointment upon the part of the 
prosecution that no proof of the guilt 
of their prisoner can, up to this time, 
be stiffened into muscle enough to sit 
upright. Can law regret the salva- 
tion of a pure young life? Can law 
be sorry if an innocent prisoner goes 
free? Can law put its own reputa- 
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tion for infallibility above its duty to 
protect a blameless character? Can 
law care more for the handling of 
the case than for the fate of the pris- 
oner? If the girl is proved guiltless 
of the unnatural and hideous crimes 
with which she is charged—who is 
going to atone to her for the deed 
which has placed her where she is? 
Who is going to put her behind the 
memory of anguish inconceivable by 
men hardened to crime, and courts 
and prisons, and all the machinery 
of force which is so frightful and so 
deadly to a delicate woman? What 
“damages” can restore her unsullied 
name, her peaceful and unspotted life ? 
Murderer of honor—more precious 
than human breath—who is to punish 
erring justice? Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts! Who shall atone ? 


IS IT SEDITIOUS ? 


Is the Cosmopolitan magazine under 
Mr. Howells’ editorship to become 


the apostle of the red flag, the inciter 
of riots and upholder of radical so- 


cialism? In the September number 
under title of The Homestead Object 
Lesson the other of the twin editor of 
the magazine prints a startling con- 
tribution to the literature of a much- 
discussed topic, in a view so radical 
as to be compared with the senseless 
vaporings of the editor of the Frei- 
heit. We single out, wondering 
whether the accomplished new editor 
of the magazine indorses it, the fol- 
lowing remarkable paragraph: 

That was a curious interview be- 
tween the commandant of the militia, 
the gentleman born and bred—with 
an inheritance of belief regarding the 
rights to accumulate property, even if 
in so doing one crowded one’s fellow 
mortal to the wall—and the iron- 
workers who constituted the Home- 
stead committee. Gold-spectacled, 
practised in the art of snubbing and 
sure of the physical strength at his 
back, the officer was more than a 
match for the laborer, who in his turn 
was awed by his inherited respect for 
wealth and power. Chilled and over- 
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awed, the representatives of labor 
went down the hill from this unequal 
interview. ‘The general in charge had 
neither the grace nor the will to rec- 
ognize a labor association which em- 
braced a membership large enough, if 
properly organized, to sweep out of 
existence the entire army of the 
United States. They must have re- 
flected, as they went down the hill, 
these representatives of labor, that 
if a militia organization carried such 
weight, permitted such freezing dig- 
nity upon the part of a citizen toward 
other citizens, it might possibly be 
well for their interests to have a few 
thousands of their own’ men enrolled 
in this same militia. Zhere is nothing 
to prevent a body of American citizens 
Srom organizing themselves as a-militia 
organization with proper arms and equip- 
ments. There are enough workmen in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity to give a hundred 
regiments of the full complement of ten 
companies of seventy men each, with as 
many more left over for onlookers at 
parades. Six months of hard drill such 
as the enthusiasm of these men would 
permit would leave them equal to the best 
of the Philadelphia troops. Does any one 
believe for an instant that tf there had 
been a hundred such regiments among the 
working men of Pittsburgh, General 
Snowden would have declared that he 
could not recognise the existence of such 
a body of men as the Amalgamated asso- 
ctation ? 


SCENES IN HAMBURG 


The unfortunate city of Hamburg, 
where the cholera has done such 
deadly work, is a picture of panic 
and desolation, if we may trust the 
report of a visit made to it by an en- 
terprising correspondent of the New 
York Sun, who had the temerity to 
face the dangers of the contagion in 
behalf of his journal. We reproduce 
at some length parts of his graphic 
outline of the plague-stricken city. 
The dreaded disease has followed the 
same general trend which it did in 
its course in 1831. Then it took sev- 
eral years to dissipate itself—now it 
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travels on swifter wings, but science, 
research, and the caution exercised 
may sooner stop its progress. We in 
America may have little to fear from 
it, nevertheless the picture of it now 
presented should add to our watch- 
fulness. Standing at our very gate- 
ways the vigorous halt which has 
been called needs to be seconded by 
a thorough understanding of the ap- 
prehended. danger. Following are 
extracts from the cable despatch: 
This city, usually at this season 
one of the gayest places in Europe, 
an aristocracy of merchant princes, 
who live in elaborate style in beauti- 
ful houses with magnificent surround- 
ings, where no element of pleasure is 
jacking, is to-day a city of death and 
desolation, of mourning and misery, 
a city of coffins and hearses, of 
Rachels weeping for their children, 
of children crying for their parents, 
of wives mourning their husbands, 
and husbands mourning their wives. 
Hamburg’s vast commerce with all 
nations is at a standstill. Her miles 
of wharfage are lined, and double 
lined, with idle steamships and sail- 
ing vessels, and only an occasional 
tug or lighter disturbs her waters. 
Her families have fled from the great 
houses and beautiful grounds of Ho- 
henfelde and Uhlenhorst, on the one 
side of the Aussen-Alster, and from 
Harvestehude and Rotherbaum on 
the other. Her hotels are vacant 
save for an occasional benighted 
traveller, and her schools, theatres, 
opera houses, and concert halls are 
closed. The first intimation I had of 
the manner in which the plague is re- 
garded on the Continent arose out of 
the circumstance that every railroad 
guard on the route from London after 
I reached Belgium looked at me with 
curiosity when he read the word 
Hamburg on my ticket. I was the 
only passenger on the Bremen express 
who got off at Hamburg on Saturday 
evening, and the others shut their 
windows when they saw the name of 
the station, as if they feared that the 
deadly atmosphere of the polluted 
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suburbs would penetrate the smoke 
and steam and inoculate them with 
the deadly virus in the railway car- 
riages. The station was only half 
lighted and deserted, save for the 
station master and a ‘single porter, 
who carried my luggage a quarter of 
a mile before he could find a convey- 
ance to take me to the hotel, condi- 
tions somewhat different from the 
usual bustle of omnibuses, cabs, hotel 
runners, and railway service. 


IN THE RESIDENCE DISTRICT 


A new phase had come upon the 
plague during the latter part of the 
week. It had previously been con- 
fined to the lower classes who live in 
the suburbs of Hamm and Hammers- 
brook, and in Spitalerstrasse, Stein- 
strasse, and other densely populated 
streets along the poisoned Elbe. In 
the latter part of the week it had 
begun to break out in the upper part 
of the city, far from the noxious 
waters where Professor Koch thinks 
it originated. The Hamburg news- 
papers have made no comment upon 
this circumstance, and of course, it 
does not appear in the official returns, 
which deal only in totals. I heard 
of several cases. One of these, under 
exceptionally sad conditions, was that 
of O.W. Pollitz, a native Hamburger, 
formerly a well-known business man 
of Boston, where he married an Amer- 
ican lady. He has lived in Hamburg 
with his wife, his daughter, and son- 
in-law for several years. On last 
Thursday his wife was in Berlin and 
his son-in-law in Boston, when his 
daughter was prematurely delivered 
of a child. He sat up all night to 
nurse her, and at five o’clock in the 
morning was stricken down with the 
dread malady. The physician or- 
dered the immediate removal of his 
daughter and her child, and at three 
o’clock on Friday afternoon the old 
gentleman died, raving in his last 
moments for some one of his loved 
ones to come to his bedside. The 
infection had been brought into his 
house by a char-woman from Hamm. 
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A wealthy Hamburg merchant, the 
pride of whose life was in three sturdy 
boys, aged seven, eight, and ten years, 
saw them all die on Sunday within 
five hours of one another. Two of 
the editors of the Hamburger Nach- 
richten died last week, and | was told 
‘of a child of six months who is the 
sole survivor of father, mother, and 
four brothers and sisters, and will in- 
herit millions. Driving with a well- 
known citizen of Hamburg yesterday, 
he pointed out one of the most beau- 
tiful houses, with extensive grounds, 
on the Schwanenwik, whose lord and 
master had succumbed a few days 
before, he having refused to leave the 
city when his family fled, and laughed 
at their fears. 


STREET PICTURES 


All this time the people from the 
infected districts come and go as they 
will in the pub‘ic streets and pub- 
lic places. Funerals are ceaselessly 


passing through the city, and the im- 


provised police ambulances are carry- 
ing patients through the most densely 
populated thoroughfares at all hours 
of the day and night to the Neues 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus, or hospi- 
tals in the suburb of Eppendorf, or to 
the hospitals in the heart of the town. 
It is almost impossible to realize with- 
out having experienced it the depress- 
ing effect of these continual reminders 
of the presence of disease and death. 
Turn from one street where a funeral 
is passing and a wagon-load of new 
coffins is on its way to the mortuary, 
and one meets perhaps two or three 
more hearses with attendant mourners 
and an ambulance containing a hos- 
pital attendant and a dying woman 
wrapped in blankets. All these pub- 
lic funerals one meets in the better 
parts of the city, and they are outside 
the daily quota of unfortunates who 
are carted away at night to be buried 
in a long trench in Potter’s Field. 
From morning until night these dreary 
processions are wending their way to 
the cemeteries, and from morning 
until night the hearses are hurriedly 
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returning thence for new employment, 
and groups of professional mourners, 
curiously clad in knee _ breeches, 
buckled shoes, white ruifs, and baret- 
tas, are hurrying from one place to 
another, as their services are required. 
The undertakers’ men are so worn 
out with long hours of work that it 
is no uncommon thing to see two or 
three of them asleep in a hearse re- 
turning from a burial. Those mourn- 
ers who cannot afford the trappings 
and state of woe for their dead and 
yet will not let them be buried by cold 
Hamburg charity have engaged all 
sorts of vehicles for the conveyance 
of the black biers to a final resting 
place for the remains of their beloved. 
I have seen coffins jolt by on bag- 
gage wagons and butchers’ carts, with 
crying women clinging to the driver's 
seat and little children sitting stolidly 
behind wondering what it was all 
about. The Hamburger’s diet at 
present is a careful one. The best 
prevention is not to eat anything that 
has not undergone boiling point of 
heat, a temperature that is said to be 
fatal to the cholera bacilli. The con- 
sequence is that dealers in butter, 
cheese, and green-groceries are doing 
no business at all. Salads are for- 
bidden, and fruits are not to be con- 
sidered. Every one washes with water 
that has been boiled, and even then 
uses a five-per-cent solution of car- 
bolic acid in it. The entire city 
smells of disinfectants. In all the 
public buildings salts are strewn upon 
the stairways and halls and piled in 
the corners. The same is true of 
private offices and _ hotels, where 
waiters and pages are continually 
spraying themselves and the guests 
with various disinfecting fluids. The 
street sprinklers emit an odor of car- 
bolic acid, and when one goes into a 
restaurant a waiter brings him a bot- 
tle of sanitas to put into the water in 
which he washes his hands. Barbers 
advertise in their windows that their 
shaving water is disinfected, and at 
the doors of the shops that are open 
are signs informing prospective cus- 
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tomers that all sanitary precautions 
are observed within. The newspapers 
publish daily the advice of eminent 
physicians as to the procedure to be 
taken in case of choleraic attacks. 
The leading instructions, generally, 
are not to be nervous. The physi- 
cians say that nervousness about the 
disease is the surest way to bring it 
on, and point out many instances in 
which the malady has been thus ac- 
quired, advice which is doubtless very 
valuable to nervous people. 


IN THE HOSPITALS 


Our first visit was to the new mor- 
tuary on Borgfelder Strasse, near the 
old general hospital. A vacant lot 
had been temporarily converted into 
a morgue, and a laige wooden shed 
erected. As far as we could see in 
Borgfelder Strasse long lines of 
mourning carriages stretched back 
on both sides of the street, relieved 
at long intervals by tall hearses, with 
their nodding plumes and sombre 
trappings. A throng of children were 
gathered at the entrance to the mor- 
tuary, but they were as hushed and 
silent as their elders. Gloom was 
upon the locality. This was the spot 
where the bodies of the better class 
of cholera victims were buried, those 
whose friends could afford carriages 
and professional mourners. So many 
funerals were in progress, however, 
that some mourners were compelled 
to wait hours for the opportunity to 
bring their dead to the hearses. A 
glance along this double line of 
mourning carriages gave some idea of 
the impartiality with which the plague 
selects its victims from old and young. 
In one carriage four tearful children 
sat, evidently on their way to the 
burial of a father or mother, or per- 
haps both. In another a young widow 
sat alone. In others fathers and 
mothers were waiting for the hearses 
to bring out the bodies of their chil- 
dren. At‘least ten hearses were in 
the mortuary yard, and a score of 
men were handling the coffins, while 
groups of the professional mourners 
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in their sombre uniforms gathered 
about the particular corpse that they 
were paid to mourn, and directed its 
transportation to the hearse. Ina 
shed were perhaps twenty bodies of 
men and women, all wound about in 
white disinfecting cloth and emitting 
the powerful odor of carbolic acid. 
Each corpse had a paper pinned to its 
wrappings bearing a number which 
corresponded to the names that were 
registered by the mortuary clerk. 
Men were lifting these bodies into the 
coffins, others were screwing down 
the coffin lids, and still others were 
carrying the coffins to the hearses, 
under the direction of a chief of staff, 
with the same regularity and industry 
that one witnesses in a well-regulated 
workshop. In the corner of the shed 
nearest the door were six little coffins 
ranged in a row, some with wreaths 
of flowers upon them. Each was 
decorated with a label which con- 
tained the name and age of the victim 
and name and address of its parents. 
The greatest age that had been 


reached by the former occupants of 
these small bodies was four years, 
and on the tiniest coffin of all there 
was a mark drawn across the printed 
form in the place where the age 
should have been recorded. 


THE EMIGRANTS 


After our visit to the new hospital 
we drove to Sandthor Quai and took 
the police boat across the Elbe to 
Amerika Quai, where the barracks of 
the Hamburg-American Packet Com- 
pany are situated. Here 600 Rus- 
sian emigrants were awaiting the re- 
moval of the quarantine restrictions 
to go on to America, and in muck 
more comfortable quarters probably 
than the aristocratic prisoners of the 
Normannia in New York Bay. There 
are here commodious houses with a 
large yard, fine bath-tubs and water 
closets, and under the constant in- 
spection of the police. It is from 
these barracks, however, that Pro- 
fessor Koch decides that the cholera 
epidemic started. He thinks that. 
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as all water the emigrants there used, 
together with their excreta, were 
poured into the Elbe at this point 
without being disinfected, the cholera 
originated with them. Dr. Sthamer 
and Acting Consul Burke think that 
the disease was brought into Ham- 
burg from Havre. However that 
may be, there are no cases of sick- 
ness among the 600 Russians on the 
Amerika Quai. One woman, who 
seemed very proud to be pointed out, 
had just been sent back from the old 
hospital in Hamburg. She was sup- 
posed to have the disease, but after 
two days under surveillance was sent 
back as a healthy person. All these 
emigrants are compelled to bathe at 
least once a week and all seemed 
perfectly healthy during our visit yes- 
terday. Dr. Sthamer and Acting 
Consul Burke both speak in the high- 
est terms of the conduct of the Ham- 
burg-American Packet Company in 
the present circumstances. They are 
co-operating with the authorities in 


every respect in order to put down 


the plague. The 600 emigrants now 
in quarantine are fed and quartered 
at the expense of the company and 
will be until the American quaran- 
tine is removed. I have visited the 
infected districts of Hamburg-Stein- 
strasse and Spetalerstrasse. ‘These 
streets are along the quays of the 
Elbe and Horn and Hammersmask 
here. The utmost destitution and 
misery prevails and the residents live 
in constant dread of the prevailing 
terror. The houses are wretched 
abodes in alleys that run into and 
abut upon alleys, and an odor of dis- 
ease is in the air. A correspondent 
of a Berlin newspaper says that he 
has, in Steinstrasse, seen children 
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eating oats that they had picked out 
of horse manure in his presence, and 
feasting upon vegetable refuse they 
found in the streets. I saw nothing 
of this. The same correspondent 
says that he visited a house the door 
of which was so low that he had to 
stoop to get in, and the stairs of 
which was composed of a ladder, with 
a rope for balustrade. Upon this 
ladder he professes to have found a 
tiny room in which he could not stand 
upright, where lived, slept,and worked 
a shoemaker, his wife, his grown-up 
daughter, and five younger children 
I could not find this house. Never- 
theless nearly 3,000 people have died 
of cholera from Steinstrasse alone, a 
percentage of one in thirty of the 
population. It is a pitiful thing to 
see these poor people gathered in 
groups in their filthy courtyards wait- 
ing in apathetic misery until the un- 
seen enemy shall clutch at their vitals. 
Some of these courts are in the real 
valley of the shadow of death. The 
visitor feels under a pall. There is 
a horror in the air, for no one can be 
sure that the next inhalation of the 
breath of life may not contain the 
germ of death. The police ambu- 
lances are never far away from the 
street, and no man knows whether it 
will be himself or his neighbor who 
will next be borne to the hospital, 
and thence to a grave in a trench in 
Potter’s Field. However, the plague 
is abating. The cold weather of the 
last few days has done more to bring 
this about than anything else, and 
unless the disease should obtain some 
new foothold where it has not al- 
ready decreased the population, Ham- 
burg may soon regain her former 
place in European civilization, 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 

W. D. Howells Harper's Weekly 

We involuntarily measure the great- 
ness of a man by the things he has 
done for us, and I shall hardly be 
blamed by those who have lived 
through the time since George Will- 
iam Curtis became a fame, if I begin 
to speak of him by owning the debt 
which I have so long gladly owed 
him. It gives me such right as I 
have to the pang of personal grief 
which all acquainted with his work 
must share with those nearest him. 
He was never far from any man of 
good-will, and he was the intimate of 
multitudes whose several existence he 
never dreamt of. In this sort he be- 
came my friend when he made his 
first great speech on the Kansas ques- 
tion, which will seem as remote to the 
young men of this day as the Ther- 
mopylz question to which he likened 
it. I was his admirer, his lover, his 
worshipper before that for the things 
he had done in literature, for the 
Howadji books, and for the lovely 
fantasies of Prue and I, and for the 
sound-hearted satire of the Potiphar 
Papers, and now suddenly I learnt 
that this brilliant and graceful talent, 
this travelled and accomplished gen- 
tleman, this star of society who daz- 
zled me with his. splendor far off in 
my Western village obscurity, was a 
man with the heart to feel the wrongs 
of men so little friended then as to 
be denied all the rights of men. I 
do not remember any passage of the 
speech, or any word of it, but I re- 
member the joy, the pride with which 
the soul of youth recognizes in the 
greatness it has honored the good- 
ness it may love, and all the glow of 
that happy moment comes back to 
me with the gratitude and the new 
hope that filled me. Mere politicians 
might be pro-slavery or anti-slavery 


without touching me very much, but 
here was the citizen of a world far 
greater than theirs, a light of the uni- 
versal republic of letters, who was 
willing and eager to stand or fall with 
the just cause, and that was all in all 
tome. His country was my country, 
and his kindred my kindred, and 
nothing could have kept me from 
following after him. When, indeed, 
he left the party which*he helped 
then to establish and to glorify for 
me, I could not go with him, or think 
with him, but I believe that in this 
sad hour when all Americans mourn 
him, the old Republicans, who were 
young Republicans in those distant 
days, will gladly recognize that he 
was always the truest of Republicans. 
His whole life taught the lesson that 
the world is well lost whenever the 
world is wrong; but never, I think, 
did any life teach this so sweetly, so 
winningly. The wrong world itself 
might have been entreated by him to 
be right, for he was one of the few 
reformers who have not in some 
measure mixed their love of man with 
hate of men; his quarrel was with 
error, and not with the persons who 
were in it, so that he had no enemies 
but those of his cause. He was so 
wisely tolerant and so gently stead- 
fast in his opinions that no one ever 
thought of him as a fanatic, though 
many who held his opinions were as- 
sailed as fanatics, and suffered the 
shame if they did not win the palm 
of martyrdom. It is hard to realize 
that in early life he was a communist, 
and that when he came out of Brook 
Farm into the world which he was so 
well fitted to adorn, and which would 
so gladly have kept him all its own, 
he became an abolitionist in the very 
teeth of the world which abhorred 
abolitionists. It is harder still to 
realize that he was a believer in the 
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cause of women’s rights, which has 
no picturesqueness, and which chiefly 
appeals to the sense of humor in the 
men who never dreamt of laughing 
at him. Even when he turned from 
the Republican party because he 
thought it grown untrue to itself, the 
obloquy which followed him was 
faint-hearted and perfunctory. The 
man who was in the last degree ami- 
able was to the last degree unyield- 
ing where conscience was concerned; 
the soul which was so tender had no 
weakness in it; his lenity was the 
divination of a finer justice. His 
honesty made all men trust him when 
they doubtéd his opinions; his good 
sense made them doubt their own 
opinions, when they had as little 
question Of their own honesty. I 
should not find it easy to speak of 
him as a man of letters only, for hu- 
manity was above the humanities with 
him, and we all know how he turned 
from the fairest career in literature 
to tread the thorny path of politics 
because he believed that duty led the 
way, and that good citizens were 
needed more than good romancers. 
No doubt they are, and yet it must 
always be a keen regret with the men 
of my generation who witnessed with 
such rapture the early proofs of his 
talent, that he could not have de- 
voted it wholly to the beautiful, and 
let others look after the true. Now 
that I have said this I am half 
ashamed of it, for I know well enough 
that what he did was best; but if my 
regret is mean, I will let it remain, 
for it is faithful to the mood which 
many have been in concerning him. 
There can be no dispute, I am sure, 
as to the value of some of the results 
he achieved in that other path. He 
did indeed create anew for us the 
type of good-citizenship, well-nigh ef- 
faced in a sordid and selfish time, and 
of an honest politician and a pure- 
minded journalist. These columns 
have borne such abundant witness to 
the sincerity and fidelity and the un- 
surpassed ability with which he urged 
his civic ideals, that it would hardly 


be the place here to lament that his 
gifts were not employed in another 
field. Neither would the multitudes 
who have listened to him on the plat- 
form or the stump consent that such 
an orator should have been lost to 
them ina writer of fiction, however 
great or fine. In fact, he never 
really forsook literature, and the 
world of actual interests and experi- 
ences afforded him outlooks and per- 
spectives, without which esthetic en- 
deavor is self-limited and purblind. 
It is marvellous to remember that in 
these years, covering now almost a 
generation, that have passed since 
his life was so largely given to the 
practical activities of politics and 
journalism, he has been constantly 
contributing to the stock of harmless 
gayety, and refining while he in- 
structed his readers by the sweet 
civility of his criticisms of life and 
manners, and all the arts, in the 
wasy Chair. Now that he is gone, 


we can see not only how great he 
was, but how many-sided was his 


greatness. The great white light of 
death, in which the qualities appear 
with such vivid force, illumines his 
talents and his gifts, and we can per- 
ceive in him the universality which 
the succession of events and efforts 
obscured. He was a great man of 
letters, he was a great orator, he was 
a great political journalist, he was a 
great citizen, he was a great philan- 
thropist. But that last word with its 
conventional application scarcely de- 
scribes the brave and gentle friend 
of men that he was, and I return to 
this aspect of his life with a despair 
of rendering it justice by any other 
word. He was one that helped other 
men by all that he did, and said, and 
was, and the circle of his use was as 
wide as his fame. There are other 
great men, plenty of them, common 
great men, whom we know as names 
and powers, and whom we willingly 
let the ages have when they die, for, 
living or dead, they are alike remote 
from us. They have never been with 
us where we live; but this great man 
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was the neighbor, the contemporary, 
and the friend of all who read him or 
heard him; and even in the swift for- 
getting of this electrical age the stamp 
of his personality will never be effaced 
from their minds or hearts. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER 
New York Sun 


Emerson and Poe, Bryant and 
Lowell, Longfellow and Whittier; 
these six are by general consent 
placed at the head of American poets. 
The death of John G. Whittier in his 
eighty-fifth year has taken from us 
the last of our eminent national 
singers. ‘They were all, with the ex- 
ception of Poe, natives of New Eng- 
land, and three of them were ardent 
laureates of the anti-slavery cause. 
But the verse of Whittier owes least 
to alien impulses and models; it 
smacks most deeply of the New Eng- 
land soil, and he was par excellence 
the bard of the long discredited but 
at last triumphant Abolitionists. For 


the general appreciation of his artistic 


merits he had to wait for the success 
of his political co-laborers; it was 
not until 1867 that he was every- 
where acclaimed as one of the chief 
lyrical representatives of his country. 
There are certain facts relating to 
Whittier’s earlier life which help us 
to understand the quality and trend 
of his poetical talent. He was born 
in Essex County, Mass., the strong- 
hold of Puritanic traditions. The 
hard features, however, of the Puri- 
tan character he had not inherited, 
for both his parents were of Quaker 
stock, and they were themselves 
members of the Society of Friends. 
His father was a poor, hard-working 
farmer; the farm which he tilled cost 
but six hundred dollars of borrowed 
money. If we except twelve months 
at the Haverhill Academy, the only 
tuition which the future poet ever had 
from others was obtained at a com- 
mon school. Narrow also were his 
opportunities for self-education; too 
poor to buy books, he had to borrow 
them, and the libraries to which he 
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had access were small and few. He 
was all his life a stranger to the influ- 
ences of college culture and of foreign 
travel, which had much to do with 
shaping the minds of Emerson, Long- 
fellow, and Lowell. Two other cir- 
cumstances are of capital significance. 
The poetic instinct was awakened in 
him by the poetry of Robert Burns. 
As he lately told a friend: “ Burns 
was the first poet I read, and he will 
be the last.” The second pregnant 
incident was this: that the first poem 
of Whittier’s ever printed appeared 
in 1826, when the author was nine- 
teen years old, in William Lloyd 
Garrison’s newspaper, the Free Press. 
Five years later the farmer’s son de- 
cided to cast in his lot with the de- 
spised Abolitionists, and became in a 
distinctive sense the poet of freedom. 
For thirty years Whittier’s political 
lyrics appealed to a gradually widen- 
ing audience, until his Kansas Emi- 
grants was heard from Massachusetts 
Bay to the Missouri River, and his 
Ein Feste Burg and Song of the Negro 
Boatmen were sung in the Union 
armies. It cannot be said, however, 
that he ever deliberately wrote in 
praise of warfare; on the contrary, 
his poems are full of passages de- 
ploring it. In Massachusetts to Vir- 
ginia he said, “We wage no war, we 
lift no arms” against the South. In 
Stanzas for the Times his bugle call 
was not to battle, but to the contest 
of truth and love with error. Even 
in Brown of Ossawatomie the same 
spirit was so conspicuous as to provoke 
the charge of lukewarmness from 
Garrison. The keynote of Disarma- 
ment is that “peace unweaponed con- 
quers every wrong,” and the poet’s 
own attitude toward the vanquished 
South was indicated in the lines to 
William Francis Bartlett: 
‘* Mourn, Essex, on thy sea-blown shore, 
Thy beautiful and brave, 
Whose failing hand the olive bore, 
Whose dying lips forgave.” 

Although the heart and mind of Whit- 
tier were for the most part absorbed 
in the agitation against slavery, some 
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of the strongest proofs of his purely 
artistic faculty were exhibited before 
the close of the Civil War; among 
these may be named such ballads as 
Maud Muller, Skipper Ireson, and 
The Pipes at Lucknow. It is, never- 
theless, true that the national as dis- 
tinguished from the sectional awaken- 
ing to the charm of Whittier’s verse 
dates from the publication in 1866-7 
of Snow-Bound and The Tent on the 
Beach. In these compositions it is 
evident that his aspirations and en- 
deavors are tending to turn away from 
a homiletical or didactic purpose to 
the embodiment of esthetic beauty. 
But, although he no longer weakened 
the artistic effect of a composition by 
tacking to it a moral, it must not be 
inferred that Whittier was ever a con- 
scious advocate of art for art. His 
whole nature was steeped in a sense 
of duty and responsibility, and it is 
doubtful if he could even comprehend 
beauty divorced from goodness. His 
conception of the poet was rather that 
of the vates, or bard, who elevates, 
than that of the /oefa, or maker, 
whose exclusive purpose is to please. 
It is with Longfellow that Whittier is 
naturally associated in the minds of 
American readers, for the points of 
contrast which undoubtedly exist are 
less salient than the points of like- 
ness. Both were essentially lyric 
poets; it was in songs and ballads 
that their finest talent was shown. 
The best verse of each is character- 
ized by a sweet tunefulness, and by 
a grace which seems untutored, but 
is really the product of an exquisite 
art. If Longfellow’s intellect was 
more richly stored and more variously 
trained, it may be that Whittier’s had 
more native vitality and robustness; 
it is certain that the Quaker had more 
fire in him than the college professor; 
his strokes upon the anvil drew more 
sparks. He is more truly at home 
and more unfeignedly happy in New 
England history and amid the some- 
what bleak and commonplace sur- 
roundings of New England rural life; 
and yet there is nothing of Whittier’s 
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which equals the pathos of Evan- 
geline. To Whittier, as to Burns, 
romance was no far-won exotic; to 
both of them the beautiful was no 
more lacking in the homely types of 
humanity around them than in the 
wayside flowers of their own lands. 
Poets of the common people, that is 
to say, of man in the great mass, they 
will never be outgrown by their audi- 
ence. That is why Burns and Whit- 
tier will probably survive, when the 
special stamp of culture and refine- 
ment accepted by a given generation 
may seem rococo and inadequate, amid 
wider intellectual horizons and diver- 
gent currents of taste. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 
Te es Bon isnvceesencemenguaees .New York World 
To the man of letters there is spe- 
cial interest in a man of action like 
Mr. Cleveland, owing to certain in- 
dividual characteristics. I refer toa 


directness of conversation and man- 
ner— what may be called lack of 
sophistication—which is particularly 


welcome and refreshing to those who 
are brought into constant association 
with zsthetic and social subtleties. 
While carrying himself on all occa- 
sions with great dignity and good 
feeling, this country clergyman’s son 
has an almost rustic simplicity of 
thought and tone that is democratic 
and American in the best sense. 
There is another feature of individ- 
ual interest appealing particularly to 
the literary mind, and this is the fact, 
that although a man of education in 
the ordinary sense of the term, Mr. 
Cleveland has been, after all, chiefly 
educated, not by books and acade- 
mies, but by actualities—as Taine 
says of Napoleon—by direct contact 
with men and things. I know few 
men of action more willing to con- 
sider carefully a differing view. He 
sometimes arrives slowly, and with 
laborious investigation, at his own 
opinion. But the very method of his 
education, that is, mainly by the 
world as he has seen and known it, 
tends to clear vision and direct and 
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effective action. I must add to the 
list another trait especially attractive 
to men of letters, though the trait 
itself may be considered the very op- 
posite of literary; I refer to Mr. 
Cleveland’s admirable lack of anxiety 
about the preservation of literary or 
other records of his own career. In 
these days of “ records” and “ claims”’ 
it is bracing to find a man who while 
applying himself with intense indus- 
try and devotion to the thing to be 
accomplished, lets the accomplish- 
ment pass from his hand without the 
slightest worry about its history. A 
more literary reason for interest lies 
in the fact that this man of action 
while writing, in his public papers, 
often with a sort of Washingtonian 
solemnity, has the faculty of now and 
then striking off phrases so apt and 
telling that they pass quickly into the 
currency of popular speech. Judg- 
ing from the list of Noted Sayings in 
the Stedman-Hutchinson Library of 
American Literature, Mr. Cleveland 


is remarkable for this faculty among 


modern statesmen. The list in Noted 
Sayings is far from containing all the 
fortunate expressions which occur in 
his writings, expressions sometimes 
terse and homely, with a touch of 
humor in them, sometimes effective 
mainly through a certain fire of con- 
viction. ‘The published book of his 
Writings and Speeches does not dis- 
please me by its iteration of the sim- 
ple duties of citizenship, for I know 
how sincere is this note, and how pro- 
foundly characterstic. If Mr. Cleve- 
land has taken seriously the duties of 
public office, he takes not less seri- 
ously the duties of that “ public 
trust” which, in a republic like ours, 
is implied in mere citizenship itself, 
and is the prerogative and duty of 
every voter. After all, to men of 
letters and to professional men in 
general—men who are a little outside 
of the dusty field of political strife— 
the one thing about Mr. Cleveland 
most interesting, the thing that differ- 
entiates him from the ordinary politi- 
cian, is a certain moral fury applied 
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to the practical affairs of government. 
Yet, if popularly classed among the 
reformers, it is certainly not among 
the excellent so-called “ professional 
reformers.”’ His reputation in this 
respect is the natural result of the 
contact of a straightforward, sincere, 
and strong nature with the honestly 
assumed duties of administration. No 
one who is personally acquainted with 
Mr. Cleveland can fail to recognize 
the fact that it is the essentially 
moral view which colors his opinions 
on nearly all public questions. I am 
perfectly sure that it is his personal 
conviction of the moral evils that, 
correctly or incorrectly, he believes 
to accompany the purely protective 
theory of the tariff that has led him 
to assume such a determined attitude 
on that subject. The moral issues 
involved have notably affected his 
position as to the civil service and 
ballot reform, international copyright, 
and the silver question. In speaking 
of the well-known interest of men of 
letters in the character and personal- 
ity of Mr. Cleveland, my mind natu- 
rally reverts to the public and private 
utterances of that man of letters, 
whose admiration for Mr. Cleveland’s 
character I consider the most honor- 
able leaf in the chaplet of this states- 
man’s fame. Ina letter to a friend, 
written in 1887, Mr. Lowell said: 
“T am glad that you have been see- 
ing the President. To me his per- 
sonality is very simpatico. He is a 
truly American type of the best kind 
—a type very dear to me, I confess.” 
Mr. Cleveland is most fortunate in 
that he has outlived calumny, won 
from his own party unprecedented 
honors, and met in the opposite party 
wise recognition of his personal in- 
tegrity and honesty of purpose. In- 
deed, some of his most eloquent 
eulogists have been his political op- 
ponents. Of such a man it is natural 
that his friends should feel moved to 
speak in terms that might savor of 
extravagance, yet this itself would be 
out of keeping with the character of 
the man. 
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BOOTH IN HAMLET 
Flora Macdonald Shearer........ Lippincott's 

Once in life’s rosy dawn I saw the towers 
Of Elsinore rise on the painted scene—- 

The king, the ghost, and the unhappy queen 

I saw, and fair Ophelia with her flowers, 

And heard the slow bell toll the passing hours. 
But when you entered with dejected mien, 
The others were as though they had not been: 

We wept with Hamlet, for his griefs were ours. 


And here to-night, amid the listening crowd 
That hangs upon your lips, I see the flame 
(The sacred fire nor time nor age can quell, 
Howe’er the mortal frame be changed and. bowed) 
Burn clear as the high places whence it came. 
Pass on, thou royal Dane: hail and farewell. 


IN WESTMINSTER 

W. E. Henley..... .. The National Observer 
St. Margaret’s bells, 
Quiring their innocent, old-world canticles, 
Sing in the storied air 
All rosy-and-golden, as with memories 
Of woods at evensong and sands and seas 
Disconsolate for that the night is nigh. 
O the low, lingering lights! The large last gleam 
(Hark! how the brazen choristers cry and call!) 
Touching these colemn ancientries, and there, 
The silent river ranging tide-mark high, 
The callow, gray-faced hospital 
With the strange glimmer and glamour of a dream! 
The Sabbath peace is in the slumberous trees, 
And from the wistful, the fast-widowing sky 
(Hark! how those plangent comforters call and cry!) 
Falls as in August plots late rose-leaves fall. 
The sober Sabbath stir— 
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Leisurely voices, desultory feet !— 

Comes from the dry, dust-colored street 
Where in their summer frocks the girls go by, 
And sweethearts lean and loiter and confer, 
Just as they did a hundred years ago, 

Just a hundred years to come they will: 
When you and I, dear love, lie lost and low, 
And sweet-throats none our welkin shall fulfil, 
Nor any sunset fade serene and slow; 

But, being dead, we shall not grieve to die. 


THE LAST LEAP 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (Old Favorites) 
I saw him once before, 
As he passed by the door, 
And again 
The pavement stones resound, 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan. 
And he shakes his feeble head 
That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom. 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 
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That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose. is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff. 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile as I do now 

At the old, forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


HER LAST WORD 
Lizette Woodworth Reese Scribner's 

Remember or forget me as you will! 

Keep me in mind as one on the June’s edge 

Keeps the sole bloom that starred the sad March sedge, 
Because it was the first, and hours were chill. 
Or, else, let me be naught of good or ill; 

‘The snow that one time whirled within the hedge; 

Some fair, forgotten thing, too slight for pledge, 
Vanished too long to make your pulses thrill. 


When you do weep, my tears are salt as yours; 
You laugh, and all my loads are light to bear; 
Back of my sweetest thought a sweeter yet, 
You bide with me, and will, while life endures. 
Let me remember—but if aught of care 
Pricks you through me—then do you, love, forget! 
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HOW TO GET THE BEST OF IT 
Edward Everett Hale..........+++ The Christian Union 


The editor of The Christian Union 
asks me to write out, in few words 
and in short metre, the notions I have 
gained from experience of the best 
way for handling one’s machinery of 
life so as to get the best and the most 
of it. So far as the working of men- 
tal power goes, I wrote a paper which 
I called the Mind’s Maximum, many 
years ago, which goes into more detail 
than the editor can give me space for 
here, and to which I will refer the 
curious. It is in a book of mine 
called What Career? I must severely 
abridge here what is said at greater 
length there. Not writing metaphysi- 
cally, but with an immediate practi- 
cal purpose, it is easy to regard the 
mind and the body as two slaves 
trained to obey the imperial soul. 
And, in such advice as I am to give 
here, it is convenient to speak thus. 
It is true that, in this trinity of soul, 
mind, and body, it is sometimes hard 
to tell which of the three is at work; 
and the personality of each of the 
three parties interferes a good deal 
with that of each of the others. But 
if you who read will remember that 
you are an infinite child of God, and 
can partake of his nature, and that 
you have given-to you the manage- 
ment and direction of your mind and 
your body, you will be saved many 
failures. You will take short steps, 
often, where else you might take long 
ones. I. For the body, first—sleep, 
and enough of it, is the prime neces- 
sity. Enough exercise, and good 
food and enough, are other necessi- 
ties. But sleep—good sleep, and 
enough of it—this is a necessity with- 
out which you cannot have the exer- 
cise of use, nor the food. The old 
proverbs about sleep are all mislead- 
ing, except, indeed, that which says 





that “a woman who has a young 
child should get all the sleep that she 
can.” I am told that different people 
need different amounts of sleep. 
Perhaps they do. On the other 
hand, I know that the average night 
of the world is about eleven twenty- 
fourths of the average day. For my- 
self, I long since settled down on ten 
hours’ sleep in the twenty-four as 
good for me; and in this, as in all 
things, I get the best. An hour after 
lunch or dinner, and nine hours be- 
tween half-past nine in the evening 
and half-past six in the morning, 
make a good division. Strike out 
the “half past” if you like; we will 
not be particular over trifles. Iam 
told that Napoleon I “got along” 
with four hours’ sleep out of twenty- 
four. Perhaps he did; what is cer- 
tain is that he died at the age of 
fifty-two, and that his constitution 
was broken at least five years before 
that time. If you lose sleep in any 
twenty-four hours, make it up as soon 
as youcan. II. About food, you will 
find out soon what you digest and 
what youdonot. The less you think 
of it the better. Take time enough 
for your meals, and eat them in com- 
pany whenever you can. There is 
no need for hurry in life—least of all 
when we are eating. I think the 
modern fad of the doctors, of meals 
often and light, is a good one. I 
like a cup of coffee (mostly milk) an 
hour before breakfast. I like to 
breakfast about 7:30. I like a cup 
of coffee (mostly milk) at eleven; 
lunch or dinner at one or two; supper 
or dinner (the name is of little conse- 
quence), say, at seven. If the supper 
has been light, or what people call 
tea, a bowl of soup before going to 
bed is a good thing. If you mean to 


sleep, you should not drink tea or 
coffee after two in the afternoon, nor 
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go into any hard brain-work after 
three or four. Most people say they 
want to sleep, but also want to do 
everything else conceivable—up to 
the moment of taking off their 
clothes. But this is absurd. III. 
The open air, and enough of it, every 
day—rain or shine. This is another 
necessity, for sleep and for digestion, 
and for any brain-work which shall 
be good for anything. I have never 
made any rules for exercise, however, 
excepting this general demand for 
the open air. A man in health ought 
.to be able to walk six miles a day 
without feeling tired. But I fancy 
that it is rather a matter of time in 
the air than of physical exercise. 
Thus ten miles in an open horse-car 
or a wagon seems to answer as well 
as six miles on foot. For body or 
mind, I do not believe in getting tired 
for the sake of resting, as the negro 
boy stubbed his toe because it felt so 
good when the pain ceased. Of 
course a man has to get tired some- 
times in the line of his duty. But 
work of a tired brain is useless, and 
it is a pity to overstrain a tired body 
if you can helpit. You should never 
sit down to the table to eat when you 
come in from work dead tired. Lie 
down for ten minutes first, or take a 
cup of tea, or even of wine—that is 
what wine is for, and the only thing 
it is for. But, before you eat, wait 
till the machine is a little rested or 
refreshed. IV. So much for the 
physical machine. Of mental opera- 
tions we know less of the methods. 
But we do know some results. For 
literary men, the same rule is laid 
down by Walter Scott and by Lytton 
Bulwer, both, as to daily maximum 
of real work. They were very differ- 
ent men, yet each of them says that 
three hours’ work is all that is good 
for anything. An English commis- 
sion of high authority says that a 
child’s capacity for learning is at an 
end after three hours. I believe this 
is quite true. That is one reason for 
saying that you need not hurry about 
anything. While you work, stick 
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steadily to what you have in hand, if 
youcan. Nothing is more fatiguing 
than achange of subjects. It is horri- 
ble to have to write twenty letters, 
on twenty subjects, at one sitting. 
Yet this is what modern barbarism, 
with its invention of the post, de- 
mands of us. As above, never work 
the brain when it is tired, if you mean 
to do good work. As above again, 
never work the brain on intricate work 
after three in the afternoon, if you 
mean to sleep. Reduced to practice, 
these rules would come out, in a vig- 
orous life, somewhat thus: You rise 
and bathe and dress so as to be at 
your work, with your cup of coffee, 
about half-past six, or a little later. 
When I say coffee, I mean milk 
warmed with good coffee. The rule 
is, “ Color of the cheek of a brunette 
in Seville,” if you ever happened to 
see one. Thus you will have one 
happy hour, or nearly that, undis- 
turbed by bores. For breakfast take 
a full-hour. It is no great matter 
what that breakfast is, so it is only 
different from what it generally is. 
After breakfast an hour’s loafing. 
You must not work the brain till the 
digestion has well begun. Read the 
newspaper, or go out in the garden, 
or hang the picture which Mark gave 
you yesterday. Most men have to 
go to their business at this time, so 
they get an hour of air and ex- 
ercise, without much _ brain-work. 
Thus you come to 9:30 or there- 
about. Now you may go to work 
with a will. If, as I say, you area 
man of literary occupation, shut your- 
self in with your amanuensis, and 
begin to dictate. The best work of 
the day is done before breakfast or 
now. Fortunate for you if you have 
a sympathetic amanuensis, who knows 
more than you do, and can follow 
your dictation without asking how to 
spell “Seringapatam.” At the end 
of three hours you have done all you 
can do to any purpose in that day. 
Now you may unlock the door and 
let the wildcats, or the tame, rush in. 
Now you may see the Parsee gentle- 








man with the note of introduction 
from the English Consul; you may 
see the Armenian professor; you may 
see the Koordish pilgrim, the Queen’s 
inspector of education, the returned 
missionary from Micronesia, your 
wife’s aunt's cousin from Valparaiso, 
and the rest of them. You may do 
anything which is entertaining. But 
you will not work that brave old brain 
of yours any more to-day. Lunch at 
one, or, if you prefer, dinner at two. 
If you wait till two, some warm drink 
between breakfast and two. Then 
as above—a nap for an hour. You 
must be refused to all these people 
named above, or their cousins. You 
will train yourself, in a little while, 
to kick off the rug and jump up just 
when the hour hasended. So weare 
at three or at four o’clock. Nowyou 
may walk, or ride, or drive, or row, 
or stay at home, so you only contrive 
some way for the hour or two in the 
open air. And you may read—read, 
if you choose, for next day’s work. 
But no figures-—no accounts with 
your tenants—nothing to be called 
work. Go and see people if you 
like. It is a good time to meet for 
these terrible Bored meetings which 
have taken the name of Board. 
“ Boards are made of wood; they are 
long and narrow.” Some people go 
to afternoon concerts. Some to after- 
noon tease. And so we are at supper 
—or at dinner, if you called the pran- 
dium “lunch.” For the evening, no 
work. Not too much reading. Lie 
on the sofa and let Rob play to you. 
If you are not orthodox, play cribbage 
with your wife, or whist or euchre 
with the children. Let somebody 
read aloud Adams’ History or How- 
ells’ last. Or the door-bell may ring, 
and here are the Pages. How nice! 
Or the Vokeses are at the Tremont. 
Or Tennyson’s last play and the 
Dalys. Rest, perturbed -spirit, rest! 
And then you will be ready for bed 
at nine, or nine-fifteen, or nine-thirty, 
and, hard work to-morrow. “Who 
is it now who says to the body ‘Do 
this’ and to the memory ‘Do that,’ 
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and expects them to obey him? Who 
am I who read these instructions ?” 
Dear friend, you are a prince of the 
blood. You are the son, beloved, of 
the Almighty Power who rules this 
world and carries it on to-day. You 
can and will rule body and mind with 
absolute control, if you choose. If 
you wish and choose, you will be in 
absolute confidence with your Father, 
and in the closest relations with him. 
Tell him everything; ask advice in 
all difficulty; thank him in all suc- 
cess; come back to him in all failure. 
You will use his Almighty Power then 
for the sway of mind and of body. 
You will be a fellow-workman to- 
gether with him. 


THE WORKING LADY IN LONDON 

E. M. PRU PME...crccrccccsceveeeseces The Fortnightly 

A lady remarked to a ’bus-conduc- 
tor not long ago on the improvement 
in omnibuses of late years. “Yes, 
mum,” was the reply; “ you see now- 
adays we has to study the reduced 
gentry.” It is not only with regard 
to omnibuses that this class is mak- 
ing its demands for better conditions 
to be felt. Several types of residence 
have been specially devised for them, 
and though there is much room for 
improvement, there must always re- 
main with them the credit due to 
pioneers. One type of residence con- 
sists in self-contained suites of rooms 
on the plan of more expensive flats. 
A private door opens off the staircase 
into a scrap of a lobby; beyond isa 
sitting-room, ten or twelve by four- 
teen feet, a miniature pantry with 
gas-stove and one or two small bed- 
rooms, according to the rent, which 
varies from 12s. to 21s. In the base- 
ment is a common dining-hall, where 
food is paid for by the meal. Each 
tenant provides breakfast in her own 
apartments, and her board comes to 
about 14s. Charwomen are adonnées 
to the establishment, after the fashion 
of college bedmakers and charge 5d. 
an hour for their services. The build- 
ing is quite decorative and attractive. 
Though only holding twenty-five ten- 
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ants it is paying five per cent; an- 
other, a large block, is in progress, 
but it is not particularly cheap, and 
only suited to those who have more 
than £100 a year. Other buildings 
are let out in sets of two or more 
rooms, at rents of from 8s. to 12s., 
with that is included a limited amount 
of housemaid’s service, such as the 
cleaning of grates and the sweeping 
of rooms once a fortnight, not a very 
vigorous provision against the on- 
slaught of London dirt. A dinner 
for 1s. is obtainable if ordered be- 
forehand. Another venture gives the 
same amount of attendance, but adds 
other attractions, and has much that 
is admirable in its conception. It 
has a large dining-hall with small 
separate tables, a public drawing- 
room, writing and music rooms, and 
is, in fact, a large cheap hotel, for 
ladies with good references only. 
The whole house is delightfully fresh 
and airy, though the rooms are nec- 
essarily small. Cubicles are rented 


as low as 5s., and small unfurnished 
rooms vary in price from 8s. to 14s. 


each. Wherever the size admits, the 
tenant of one room converts it into a 
“ bed-sitting room,” and all her sleep- 
ing and toilet requisites are conjured 
out of sight into an_ infinitesimal 
space. Hire of furniture is.2s., and 
there are many extras for bed-mak- 
ing, boot-cleaning, and so on. It is 
possible to cut food down to ros., but 
this only includes meat (cold) once a 
day. Others are on the same lines. 
It is not easy to prevent these barrack- 
like buildings from looking rather 
dreary, with their long, bare stone 
passages and uncurtained windows, 
and there is a good deal to be said 
for and against them. A well-known 
physician attended a lady who was 
living in one of the “model” dwell- 
ings. At the end of a serious talk he 
asked whom she had to look after 
her. She explained that she was 
practically alone. “For how long?” 
“Ten years.” “Ah, that explains it 
all,” he rejoined, and added that he 
met with continual instances of wo- 
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men who neglected themselves when 
leading lonely and busy lives—“ liv- 
ing,” as he indignantly concluded, 
“on buns and coffee in aerated-bread 
shops.” My friend acknowledged the 
truth of what he said, but though her 
income was more than double the 
lowest I have named, the difficulty 
of getting proper food and care at 
the price she could afford to pay was 
too great to overcome. 


A PUEBLO DEMOCRACY 

C. F. Lummis 
The Pueblo social organization is 
essentially democratic. It is too 
complex to enter here—a volume 
could scarce contain it—but it may 
be briefly defined as a military de- 
mocracy, guided by a democratic 
theocracy. “Church and State” in 
the Indian sense are distinct yet in- 
separable. Moses the captain and 
Aaron the high-priest, are here Sia- 
mese twins—two, yet indivisible. The 
commander-in-chief of the army has 
no hampering by Congress; but he 
would not think of moving without 
his chaplain. There is no absolute 
head, and a bewildering amount of 
body in this remarkable economy. 
The actual Captain of War, Kah-bay- 
deh, is the highest single man, and 
within limits is supreme; but neither 
is he independent of the Shamans of 
War, the Cacique, and other officials. 
He, like all the most potent authori- 
ties, holds a life-office; but there is 
also a figure-head war-captain who 
is elected annually, as is the civil gov- 
ernor, both being Spanish innovations 
dating from 1620. It is a curious 
fact that the first republican institu- 
tion in the United States, an annual 
election of governors, should have 
come directly from the Spanish 
Crown. There is no such thing as 
chiefship. With the Pueblo heredity 
counts for-nothing. All dignities are 
reached by election, or—in their inner 
cults—by selection. There is con- 
stant watchfulness against any dynas- 
tic tendency. More than anywhere 
in civilization the official is server of 
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the people, and he is never recreant 
to his trust. There is a congress, 
called the Junta of Principales, which 
is the civil law-making body, but can- 
not touch matters of religion. The 
governor is chairman of its sessions. 
The Cacique selects its members; but 
it retains or impeaches, and ousts 
them at will. Around these factors 
of government, and including some 
of them, cluster the four great orders 
—the Mothers (three Caciques and 
the Shamans of War), the Warriors, 
the Hunters, and the Medicine-men 
—and again intertangled with these, 
but below them, a dizzy array of still 
potent groups which figure in the 
political economy. ‘The laws of the 
Pueblo are simple but admirable, and 
are thoroughly enforced. Crime is 
practically unknown; and for occa- 
sional minor lapses the offender is 
induced to jail by a handcuff more 
civilized than our own, since it fits 
about the neck, and the culprit can 
neither be tortured by it, nor reach 
The 


nor pull back upon his captors. 
gentleness of officials and laymen is 


always notable. A resister is never 
clubbed nor choked into acquies- 
cence, but is overpowered without a 
scratch. A drunken vagabond once 
shot a woman in Isleta and fled. A 
posse with rifles pursued and soon 
overtook him. He intrenched him- 
self and was ready to shoot the first 
who should come nearer. Instead of 
silencing him with a bullét, as there 
was perfect justice in doing, the 
Alguazil ordered him dislodged with 
stones. A deft throw stunned him, 
and he was captured with one un- 
important bruise. ‘This is a typical 
case. The social corner-stone is not 
the family, but the clan. Husband 
and wife must belong to different 
gentes, and the children follow her 
clan. In other words, descent is 
from the mother, and not from the 
father. The Pueblo had invented 
Woman’s Rights before any Cau- 
casian acquired that social insomnia, 
and it remains one of his fundaments. 
He has never used his wife as a pack- 
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beast. He is not henpecked, but 
just; and even finds no shame in 
“toting” the baby upon his back all 
day when he has no more essential 
duty. The spheres of the sexes are 
clearly defined, but manfully. The 
woman is complete owner of the 
house and all it contains save his 
personal trinkets; and she has no 
other work to do than housework, 
at which she is no sloven. Should 
her husband ill-treat her, she could 
permanently evict him from home, 
and would be upheld in so doing. 
The man tills the fields, and they are 
his; but after the crops are housed 
she has an equal voice in their dis- 
position. The live-stock is of course 
his; but he will seldom sell an animal 
without consulting his wife. The 
family relations are very beautiful. 
Here are children never spoiled, never 
disobedient, almost never quarrel- 
some; parents never neglectful and 
never harsh; and none who fail of 
respect to seniority—even as between 
boy and elder boy. Conjugal fidelity 
is as general as with us—the Pueblo 
was a prehistoric monogam and pun- 
ished unfaithfulness with death; and 
it is doubtful if any American com- 
munity can show a less percentage 
of loose women. 


INNOCENCE VERSUS IGNORANCE 


Amelie Rives The North Americar. 


A little girl whom I know once 
asked her mother this sufficiently 
puzzling question, “ Mother, dear, our 
Lord said to the poor thief, ‘this day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise,’ 
and then went down to hell for three 
days. Now, please explain to me 
how that was.” A friend suggested 
that “a thousand years with the Lord 
were as one day,” and the child 
contented herself with this answer, 
whereas if her question had been 
waived in the usual manner, it would 
probably have led to that religious 
brooding from which children so often 
suffer. Of course, in the moral edu- 
cation of young girls, due reference 
should be had to their characteristics 
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both of body and mind. Some intel- 
lects can digest and benefit by knowl- 
edge which would only burden and 
disturb those less strong, or those 
which are unduly excitable and im- 
aginative. That which, according to 
my views, should be avoided, is a 
system of training from which all in- 
struction, or at least all clear instruc- 
tion, as to the rules of health and life, 
has been rigorously eliminated. A 
knowledge of the laws which govern 
physical nature seems to me not only 
the right of every thinking being, but 
the only means by which people will 
ever be brought to look simply, 
wisely, and innocently at certain 
fundamental facts, upon which rests 
the whole structure of existence. 
“Will there never be a time when 
every mother will be the priestess of 
her children and family ?”’ are words 
put into the mouth of Milton by Wal- 
ter Savage Landor. ‘“ Our duties are 
simple and learnt easily. No sunrise 
but awakens one or the other of them 
Boys are 
yet girls 


into activity and growth. 
educated, girls are not; 
should be educated first and taught 


the most impressively. These slen- 
der graceful columns are not only the 
ornament but also the support of so- 
ciety. Men are the braver for the 
reverence they bear toward them, 
and in them do they find their re- 
ward.” There is no time in her life 
when an intelligent and thoroughly 
instructed young girl cannot be an 
aid and inspiration to all those who 
feel the need of her sympathy. Her 
brothers wiil confide in her, as they 
never would were she the morally 
one-sided and ignorant being in- 
stanced by some people as the only 
type of the refined and innocent 
maiden, and they will draw from her 
a strength and incentive to all high 
aims, and be illuminated by the light 
of a purity which shines, not through 
the opaque medium of ignorance, but 
through the clear texture of that lofty 
innocence which is the choice of what 
is worthy, made by one having the 
knowledge of good and evil. How- 
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ever, the ignorance of children can 
hardly be remedied while the igno- 
rance of the average mother remains 
what it now is. “There has never 
been a girl,” says Confucius, “who 
learned to bring up a child that she 
might afterward marry.” And yet 
how shall children be wisely brought 
up until those who marry prepare 
themselves for the grave responsibili- 
ties which marriage brings? And 
how shall a girl, who is ignorant be- 
forehand of every essential fact in 
connection with such responsibilities, 
assume them with intelligence when 
they devolve upon her? If every 
modern girl, as did the Jewish maiden 
of old, were to look upon herself as 
the possible mother of a Messiah, 
how different would be the training, 
mental and physical, which she would 
herself demand. Spencersays: “ Ed- 
ucate as highly as_ possible—the 
higher the better—providing no bod- 
ily injury is entailed.”” And the same 
great teacher goes on to say: “Per- 
haps nothing will so much hasten the 
time when body and mind will both 
be adequately cared for as a diffusion 
of the belief that the preservation of 
health is a duty. Few seem con- 
scious that there is such a thing as 
physical morality.” 


THE INIQUITY OF REFORM 
The Contributors’ Club The Atlantic 


The desirability of reform appeals 
to the callow and impetuaus spirit of 
youth. But as one advances in years 
and in knowledge of the world, the 
other side of the matter presents itself 
and one begins to perceive that re- 
form is almost always vulgar, and 
often positively iniquitous. A re- 
mark attributed to the Duke of Well- 
ington illustrates this truth. He de- 
clared that the unreformed House of 
Parliament was an ideal political con- 
struction. This sentiment shocked 
me, when first I heard it. “To what 
a depth of ignorance and prejudice 
will ‘Toryism sink a man!” was my 
internal comment, at the crude age of 
twenty-five. “The system of rotten 
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boroughs an ideal system!” But 
five years later, at the intellectually 
budding period of thirty years, I was 
able to perceive in the Iron Duke’s 
assertion at least that slight measure 
of truth which we commonly associate 
with an epigram; and by the time I 
had reached middle life—when, as a 
wise man happily said, one begins to 
see toward the bottom of one’s mind 
—I recognized the substantial ac- 
curacy of this seeming paradox. Of 
course, what the Duke of Wellington 
meant was that, assuming an aristo- 
cratic form of government to be the 
best, the unreformed Parliament was 
the fittest instrument that could be 
devised for carrying it on. Well, has 
not history justified the correctness 
of the duke’s inference? What re- 
form had done for England is now 
plain enough. It had taken the gov- 


ernment of the country out of the 
hands of the landed gentry, and put 
it in the hands of the middle classes. 
Who believes that Gordon would have 
been left to perish without assistance, 


had the unreformed Parliament con- 
tinued to exist ? And that was a typi- 
cal instance. So much for the hate- 
fulness of reform in matters political. 
Of course I shall not be expected to 
enter here upon an elaborate demon- 
stration of my point. Inthe Contribu- 
tors’ Club we simply state conclusions 
which recommend themselves at once 
to every frank intelligence, not re- 
quiring to be bolstered by argument. 
What, then, is the essential vice of 
reform? I take it to be this: reform 
is an incomplete process of destruc- 
tion. It mutilates. An institution 
grows up, based upon the moral ne- 
cessities of human nature; both its 
virtues and its faults where in its 
constitution, and aré so twisted to- 
gether as to be inseparable. Itisa 
spontaneous but gradual develop- 
ment; it is replete with human na- 
ture; it answers the purpose for which 
it was intended, and toward which it 
has been shaped through age after 
age. Such was the unreformed Par- 
liament—a clumsy, imperfect con- 
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trivance in detail; and yet, on the 
whole, a fit instrument for carrying 
on an aristocratic system of govern- 
ment. ‘This being the situation, along 
comes your reformer, hot, zealous, 
intemperate, and bent, not on de- 
struction, which might be whole- 
some, but on cutting and carving. 
He lops off a branch here, a bough 
there; and the result is something 
bare, hideous, and vulgar. The tree 
grew up naturally, fostered by the 
slow and accurate hand of nature. 
The reformer, in a trice, reforms it, 
as he thinks, but in fact deforms it. 
Here, then, is a good, logical, scien- 
tific ground for hating reform and 
distrusting reformers. Let us who 
are opposed to all reforms—a faith- 
ful few—let us get together and plant 
ourselves firmly upon this basis. “ But 
how about individuals ?’” some timid 
brother may inquire. “Surely the 
doctrine does not apply to them; we 
must admit that it is better for man 
to reform than to continue in the 
practice of evil habits.” But I say 
No. There was never a reformed 
man who had not something nasty, or 
at least something highly objection- 
able, about him. Your reformed 
burglar takes to plundering his fel- 
low- beings in the semi - legitimate 
channels of trade—losing the manli- 
ness and candor which distinguished 
him in the unreformed condition. 
Your reformed drunkard, again (if 
in reality any such exist), is either a 
morose creature, whose donhomie has 
fled with his liquor, or else a mushy, 
windy person, swollen with egotism 
and self-conceit, who turns reformer 
before the alcoholic flush has faded 
from his nose. Besides, the unre- 
formed class is a necessary compo- 
nent of society. Even so moral a 
man as Ralph Waldo Emerson per- 
ceived this necessity, and he frankly 
said: “Fools and clowns and sots 
make the fringe of every one’s tapes- 
try of life, and give a certain reality 
to the picture. What could we do in 
Concord without Bigelow’s and Wes- 
son’s bar-rooms and their dependen- 
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cies?” Such, I maintain, is the true 
doctrine of reform, and let no one be 
shocked unduly by its strength. It is 
not, to be sure, the kind of doctrine 
that we teach to babes, or read in 
the newspapers, or preach from the 
pulpit. Truth never was, and never 
will be, proclaimed from the house- 
tops. It is whispered in the ear of a 
friend; and to the friendly reader 
whom I meet in the Contributors’ 
Club I thus communicate it. 


A CHILD OF JAPAN 
New York Times 


Miss Koto House, the heroine of 
Yano Santo, a Child of Japan, is the 
adopted daughter of the author, Ed- 
ward H. House. ‘This gentle little 
Japanese maid with her soft voice, 
pleasant face and cultured manner 
has a history probably without a par- 
allel among the daughters of the 
Flowery Kingdom. She enjoys the 
distinction of being the first Japanese 
woman to become a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States. She was 
the first to become an art student in 
this country and the first to start a 
woman’s club in Japan. She has 
been a member of the Art Students’ 
League and a pupil of Walter Shirlaw 
and William Chase. To the latter’s 
daughter she is godmother, and the 
little one bears her name, Koto, which 
means a harp in the Japanese tongue. 
During her residence in this country 
Miss House has made many friends, 
and has been a welcome guest in the 
best society. But she is of too serious 
a nature to care to give her entire time 
to social distractions, and, after being 
“in the swim” for a while, withdrew 
from it to devote more time to her 
studies. Shespeaks English fluently, 
with a slight accent, and adopts 
American ways as if to the manner 
born. “How did I come to adopt 
Koto?” said Mr. House. “ Well, it 
was at first rather the result of an 
accident. I was living in Japan at 
the time and had control of a portion 
of the university in Tokio. One of 
the brightest pupils in the college for 
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girls was little Koto Aoki, daughter 
of one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court. In’77 a civil war in Japan 
caused the government, for lack of 
means, to close the college for girls; 
and I was especially attracted to the 
case of the bright little student, then 
about twelve years of age, who seemed 
heartbroken over the sudden termi- 
nation of her education. Though her 
father was a man in high standing 
and comfortably off, he assisted in 
the support of a horde of poor rela- 
tives, for in that country a man con- 
siders it a matter of honor that no 
relative shall be destitute, so he 
practically could not afford to send 
his daughter to the expensive schools 
where the women of the nobility are 
educated. The little girl’s thirst for 
knowledge touched me and I offered 
to educate the child myself. But the 
family was too sensitive to accept so 
much of a favor. So more asa matter 
of form to enable me to carry out my 
intentions than for any other reason, 
I proposed adopting the little girl as 
my daughter. Adoptions in Japan 
are of such frequent occurrence that 
the family quite willingly acceded to 
my wishes. My idea was that Koto 
should remain with her parents and 
be my daughter only in name, but 
Miss Koto’s idea was altogether dif- 
ferent. She argued that if asa father 
I proposed to give her those benefits 
then she owed me the duties of a 
daughter, and she had her way and 
came. She was only twelve years 
old, but she hadn’t been with mea 
month before she had made such a 
change in my household that it would 
have been a sore trial to me to give 
her up. Then I became an invalid 
and I was glad indeed to have the 
benefit of her tender, watchful care, 
deft, housewifely tact and business 
ability. Why, she attends to all my 
business now. I found that in order 
to have my daughter inherit my prop- 
erty I must bring her to America and 
have her become a regularly naturat- 
ized citizen of the United States. 
Here I found that the formality was 
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so unusual with a woman that all 
printed blanks were made out in the 
masculine form. It seems that only 
a very few women have ever been nat- 
uralized. Mrs. Langtry, who owns 
property here, is one. I also found 
out that there is no formality to be 
observed in adoption except in the 
case of an infant. I should have 
been glad if there had been, so as to 
make things even more legally sure. 
I think my daughter will be glad to 
see her native land again, but I fear 
she will see many things now in the 
lot of the women to sadden her. 
When she contrasts her own free 
happy life with theirs and feels the 
helplessness of trying to set aside 
those old customs it will put a good 
deal of bitterness into the home- 


coming; for she is one who thinks 
and feels much for her sister woman. 
Before she came away from Japan 
she established and taught a free 
school for girls where there were 
nearly a hundred pupils.” 


NEW YORK VERSUS PARIS 
Brander Matthews The Cosmopolitan 


Those Americans who do not feel 
themselves good enough to be certain 
of so great a reward after death and 
who prefer, therefore, to make sure of 
‘ Paris while alive and in the flesh, 
have two opinions about that capital 
of the world. Their first impression 
is that Paris is the most cosmopolitan 
of cities, that it is an inn of strange 
meetings wherein travellers from the 
four quarters of the earth may take 
their ease without let or hindrance. 
But if they are long subject to the 
potent charm of the city by the Seine, 
and if they linger within the circle of 
its forts and along the bent bow of 
the Boulevards, they come in time to 
another opinion, almost the opposite 
of the earlier one. They see still 
that Paris is a caravansary where the 
artists of all nations may meet and 
exchange their wares; but they dis- 
cover that the stranger is listened to 
only when he speaks French, only 
when he conforms to the Gallic tradi- 
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tion, only when he makes himself a 
Parisian. In reality, this second opin- 
ion is nearer the truth than the first, 
although it can be expressed too dog- 
matically and too insistently. At 
bottom the Frenchman is not greatly 
curious about the things which go on 
outside the borders of France; he is 
satisfied with his own country and it 
suffices for him. He travels but little, 
although more frequently now than 
was his custom a quarter of a century 
ago. He thinks he is open to outside 
influences, and so he is to a certain 
extent, but to admit this is only to 
allow that he is not absolutely im- 
pervious to foreign art. But Paris 
always makes a brave fight before 
surrender to the invader. The Rus- 
sian novelists, it is true, took it by 
surprise; Wagner is still encamped 
outside the gates; and no one of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas has yet 
been produced in Paris. There is 
chatter about Shelley in the French 
reviews now and again, but Tennyson 
and Browning are as little known as 
Walt Whitman. Since Baudelaire 
discovered Poe no other American 
author has been made known to them 
and by them accepted—not even 
Hawthorne. With all its apparent 
narrowness, New York is really more 
cosmopolitan than Paris—it has more 
of the Athenian eagerness to hear of 
some new thing. Of course, there 
are aspects, not a few, in which any 
comparison of Paris and New York is 
absurd and futile; this is not one, for 
the Parisian is content to develop the 
Gallic tradition or at worst to con- 
tradict it, never freeing himself wholly 
from its thrall. We New Yorkers 
have to make traditions for ourselves, 
as best we may, in the welter and 
vortex of conflicting influences. We 
come of stocks so varied, and as yet 
so ill fused, that although the new 
American begins to emerge, he is sur- 
rounded and encompassed about by 
men of every heredity; and he is re- 
ceptive perforce; and he is not hos- 
tile to the foreigner; and he cannot 
but be cosmopolitan. And the new 
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American, as he becomes conscious 
of himself, is aware also how different 
he is according as he was born north 
or south of Mason and Dixon's line 
and east or west of the Mississippi. 
This is why the sudden outflowering 
of the narrowly local short story has 
recently taken place, and also why it 
was received with such acclaim. This 
may seem to be a contradiction of 
the cosmopolitanism I have just de- 
clared; but it is rather, 1 opine, only 
another of its manifestations. ‘True 
cosmopolitanism is not only at home 
in its own country, as Colonel Hig- 
ginson has told us, it is most at home 
there. With all my fondness for the 
French, for M. Alphonse Daudet and 
M. Paul Bourget, with all my liking 
for certain of the British, for Mr. 
Austin Dobson and Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son, I find myself most at ease with 
mine own people. Ido not doubt the 


reality or the truth of Mr. Hardy’s 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles or of those 
palpitating milkmaids, her fellows, 


and I feel their charm, but I do not 
foregather with them as I do with 
the old maids of Miss Wilkins’ New 
England or with the pretty girls of 
Mr. Bunner’s New York. Characters 
from the tales of M. de Maupassant 
or of M. Coppée may people my 
memory, but they do not sit at my 
fireside after dinner. 


WOMEN LIBRARIANS 
The Inter-Ocean 
At the last conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association Miss M. S. 
Cutter read an interesting paper on 
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the earnings of women librarians. 
Her examination of the question led 
her to conclude that “a woman oc- 
cupying a subordinate position in a 
library, where faithfulness, accuracy, 
and a fair knowledge of books are 
the only essentials, can expect from 
$300 to $500. A good cataloguer, 
or a librarian with average. ability 
and training, can expect to receive 
from $600 to $900. A woman with 
good natural ability and fitness for 
the work, with a liberal education and 
special training, can expect $1,000 
at the head of a library or of a depart- 
ment in a large library, with a possible 
increase to $1,500 or $2,000. Women 
rarely receive the same pay for the 
same work asmen. Salaries are low- 
ered: 1. By political influence in cer- 
tain libraries supported by the city and 
State, which discourages good work 
by making the tenure of office uncer- 
tain. 2. By the fact that working 
among books is considered an attrac- 
tive and * genteel’ employment, with- 
out the severe strain of teaching. 3. 
Because many library trustees have 
not the modern conception of a library 
and are content with inferior work. 
4. Because many other library trustees 
take advantage of woman’s willing- 
ness to work for less than she earns 
when she knows her work is useful. ° 
The women in one well-known library 
accept for high-grade service the piti- 
ful dole of twenty cents an hour. Sala- 
ries tend to increase and are increas- 
ing steadily because there are so few 
men or women able to meet the grow- 
ing demand for trained librarians.” 














SWEDEN AT THE FAIR 
Chicago Herald 


The Swedish government has al- 
most doubled its original appropria- 
tion and intends to make the display 
as interesting and instructive as pos- 
sible. Permission has been secured 
from the trustees of the national 
museum at Stockholm to send the 
choicest collections of the various 
costumes, weapons, utensils, etc., il- 
lustrating the manners and customs 
in Sweden from the oldest to the 
present time. Every department in 
the mining, industrial, and manufac- 
turing exhibits will, by very large 
and complete displays, illustrate the 
progress made in these branches by 
the enterprising Swedes. A special 
feature will be a comprehensive view 
of the attractions which Sweden offers 
to-day as a Mecca for all tourists 
seeking both health and recreation. 
This department will be under the 
direct charge of the Swedish Interna- 
tional ‘Tourist Society. One of the 
most important exhibits in Sweden’s 
manufacturing department will be 
from the Vulcan match factory at 
Tidaholm. This is probably the larg- 
est of its kind in the world. It em- 
ploys over twelve hundred men and 
manufactures daily goo,o0o0 boxes of 
matches. ‘The yearly output requires 
600,000 cubic feet of wood, 250,000 
pounds of paper, and 40,000 pounds 
of rye flour for pasting the boxes. 
Three hundred of the most complete 
and ingenious pieces of machinery, 
all of Swedish invention, are used in 
this factory. This company expects 
to have a complete model of their 
plant at the fair. The manufacture 
of the famous “Swedish Punch” will 
also receive a practical illustration 
there. Not less than ten of the larg- 
est firms in this branch have applied 
forspace. Among the industrial arts 
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the silversmiths will have by far the 
most artistic and interesting exhibit. 
In the manufacture of répoussé silver 
Sweden stands at the head of all na- 
tions. The. wonderful specimens of 
old drinking-horns and tankards at 
the Paris exhibition will be more than 
double at Chicago, as almost all firms 
in this branch will be represented. 
Liberal arts and educational science 
will also receive careful attention. 
In the educational department it is 
expected that a large space will be 
allowed for a thorough exhibition of 
the methods employed in the manual 
training schools, for which Sweden is 
justly famous. This country can 
truly be said to have been the cradle 
for this branch of practical education 
and has supplied’ America as well as 
the rest of the world with teachers. 
Nothing will be spared by the Swedish 
government to make its display a pride 
both for Sweden and for Chicago. 


COLOR OF THE BUILDINGS 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer ..........seeseee New York World 


Most of the main buildings will be 
left white, or nearly white, to produce 
a marble-like effect. But the color 
scheme has not been thoroughly 
worked out as yet, and it is possible 
that in some buildings vivid chromat- 
ic effects will be attempted. I can- 
not think that any color would look 
as well as white, at least when the 
building is classic in character and 
stands by the basin or the canals, 
where uniformity of effect is essential 
and where monumental dignity is the 
keynote of the imposing scheme. No 
color is so classic as white, and none 
is better suited than white to the clear 
American air and the luminous, blue 
American sky. And even at this short 
distance from smoky Chicago the air 
is as clear and the sky nearly as 
strong a blue as in the outskirts of 
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New York. White or very pale yellow 
ought to be adhered to all through 
the more formally arranged portions 
of the fair grounds, and so far as I 
have been able to learn they will be. 
But there will, of course, be many 
minor features of more diverse colors, 
and many accents of very brilliant 
hue. Color and gilding will be ap- 
plied to some of the decorative sculp- 
tures; the little buildings which will 
be scattered for various purposes, 
useful and ornamental, over the wide 
terraces and promenades, will un- 
doubtedly be brightly painted, and 
there will be hundreds of flag-staffs, 
and acres of bunting to enliven still 
further the huge, stately panorama 
whose dominant notes will be the 
white of the palace walls, the green 
of the grass and trees, and the blue 
of the water and sky. Just now the 
dredges, which have not quite finished 
their work, keep the water in the 
basin and canals somewhat muddy. 
But I am assured that when it is at 
rest it is clean and clear and blue. 
None of the unpleasant sights or 
odors of old Venetian canals will dis- 
tress him who looks or sails upon the 
new canals and lakes and straits of this 
temporary Venice of the West. 


NINE ACRES OF ELECTRICAL EXHIBITS 
Julian Ralph Harper's Weekly 

The Department of Electricity is 
to collect the contributions of the 
world to its demonstration of the 
progress of electric science in a build- 
ing which will be likely to attract an 
extraordinary number of sight-seers. 
The shelter for this exhibit is one of 
the very beautiful buildings of the Ex- 
position. Its architects were Messrs. 
Van Brunt and Howe, of Kansas City. 
It is 690 feet long by 345 feet wide, 
of Italian Renaissance in style, and 
elaborately finished with many towers. 
The principal entrance on the south 
side will have a noble and gorgeously 
decorated open vestibule, covered by 
a half-dome, the whole, it is said, 
being capable of the most brilliant 
illumination. Indeed, at every point 
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where it is possible the building offers 
an opportunity for an electrical night 
display. To this end something like 
twenty thousand incandescent and 
nearly three thousand arc lights will 
be employed on or about the edifice. 
The building covers more than five 
acres and a half and offers a floor 
surface of nearly nine. Mr. John P. 
Barrett is the executive of the de- 
partment. One of his lieutenants at- 
tended the exhibition at Frankfort, 
in Germany, in 1891, the first purely 
electrical exhibition ever held. One 
of the remarkable exhibits there was 
a demonstration of the fact that eiec- 
trical power can be sent over great 
distances, the power for the Fair being 
obtained from a waterfall one hun- 
dred miles away. A turbine wheel 
operated the alternating dynamos at 
the generating station, where power 
of a low voltage was put through a 
converter and transformed into a cur- 
rent of high voltage, and then, on 
the Exposition grounds, was recon- 
verted into its original form. ‘This 
process will be illustrated at Chicago 
ina modified manner. A Nuremberg 
firm showed some search-lights of 
amazing power. They formed one 
of the wonders of the modern world. 
A nobleman gave a ball forty-five 
miles away, it is said, and the light 
for the dancers was supplied at Frank- 
fort by thislamp. That lamp had a 
five-foot refractor, but at Chicago 
there will be larger ones, the biggest 
being displayed on top of the Elec- 
trical Building, whence it will throw 
a huge white beam of light across the 
sky to bathe some distant bit of Lake 
Michigan in noonday splendor on the 
darkest nights. At Frankfort a thea- 
tre was fitted with electrical lights, 
arranged for the production of brill- 
iant and realistic stage effects, which 
were more ingenious and beautiful 
than any we have ever seen. There 
will be no theatre in the Chicago dis- 
play, but it is likely that the processes 
in use at Frankfort will be illustrated 
for us. A very popular novelty in 
the building will be a large and com- 











plete villa or dwelling fitted with all 
the household electrical appliances of 
the period. There will be no occa- 
sion for lighting a match in it for any 
purpose whatsoever. At the front 
door those who wish to enter will 
open a box and press a button, which 
will light the lamps in the main hall, 
as would be done by an occupant re- 
turning home late at night. Some of 
the lamps in the house will be pecu- 
liar. There will be electroliers in 
certain rooms; rosettes of light em- 
bedded in the ceilings and walls of 
other rooms; in others, lamps set be- 
hind white porcelain. There will be 
lamps in all the closets, and these 
will be lighted by the opening of the 
closet doors, and put out when the 
doors are shut. The mere pressure 
of buttons in the door-frames will 
open each door in the building. 
Electric elevators will obviate the 
necessity for using the stairways. In 
all the common rooms and sleeping 
apartments there will be electric fires 
in open fireplaces, simulating coal 
and log fires, and each one started by 
the touching of a button. In each 
room there will be electric fans for 
use in hot weather. The library will 
contain an electric cigar-lighter, and 
the sewing-room will be modernized 
by an electric motor for running a 
sewing machine. Burglar-alarms of 
the latest sort will fortify the doors 
and windows. ‘The kitchen will as- 
tonish old-fashioned housewives, for 
all the usual operations of the servants 
will be aided by electrical devices. 
The electric stove will boil, bake, or 
toast whatever is to be prepared for 
the table; the laundry machines will 
all be electrical, even to the smooth- 
ing-irons, from whose hollow interiors 
light flexible wires will reach to the 
main circuits in the nearest. wall. 
Electrical washing machines and elec- 
tric centrifugal wringers will be not- 
able parts of the paraphernalia. 
The ice or the cool air in the refrig- 
erator will be made by the miniature 
ammonia ice-plant, which will be ar- 
ranged to cool the entire house on 
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hot days and nights. The house will 
be forty-two feet wide by fifty feet 
deep, and therefore each device will 
be of full working size and power. 
A very beautiful exhibit will be a 
Moorish minaret of cut glass and Bo- 
hemian colored glass, thirty feet in 
diameter and seventy feet in height. 
It will appear like a huge lamp at 
night. A telephone company will 
employ a fine orchestra to play in 
New York, and will conduct the sound 
of the music all the way to the Elec- 
trical Building, in which a great horn 
will throw out the melody for the 
benefit of all who care to visit the sec- 
tion. One electrical company will 
spend $350,000 upon its exhibit. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany will show a full-sized model of a 
scene attending the laying of the first 
telegraph wire by Professor Morse, 
who, it seems, intended that the tele 
graph wires should be inclosed in lead 
pipe and buried. An English firm will 
send complete models of all the con- 
trivances used in laying submarine 
cables. The electric street-car ex- 
hibit in one section of the building 
will be very fine and thorough, show- 
ing all the methods of applying elec- 
tric power to the propulsion of cars. 
All the currents of power in use in 
the building will be supplied from 
dynamos set up by exhibitors in the 
Machinery Hall. The French will 
make splendid display in electric ap- 
pliances that are universally cele- 
brated as being the most artistic and 
often the most delicate products of the 
sort that any country produces. The 
French excel in the manufacture of 
delicate electrical instruments in use 
in scientific pursuits, and for their 
ornamental adaptations of electrical 
inventions. Belgium will be con- 
spicuous in the display, but her con- 
tributions will be mainly practical, 
and will embrace both heavy and 
light machinery. England is very 
actively interested in perfecting a 
grand exhibit, and the electricians of 
our own country will make an enor- 
mous and marvellous presentation of 
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their works. Among the German ex- 
hibits will be the astonishing Nurem- 
berg search lights, of which I have 
twice before had occasion to write. 


WHAT THE ‘‘FLOATS”’ ARE LIKE 
Chicago Herald 


The committee on ceremonies has 
made a contract with a lithographic 
dead-wall decorating company to con- 
struct twenty-four monstrous “ floats,” 
to be entitled a Procession of the Cen- 
turies. These floats are to cost about 
$100,000. Five hundred people will 
be required to operate them. ‘They 
will average 30 feet in height and 50 
feet in length. On each of these 
huge scows will be numerous men 
and women costumed in theatrical 
fashion to “impersonate”’ somebody 
or something. From under the sheds 
in which they are being manufactured 
they will have to be hauled out into 
Lake Michigan; then hauled back 
into the lagoon and then hauled 
around for one day only, weather 
permitting; and weather taking no- 
tion not to permit, $100,000 of public 
money will be lost in the wild waves 
of Lake Michigan or will perish under 
the first gust of rain or the lively 
breeze that so capriciously flies up 
without warning from the southwest 
or drops in, wet and surly, from the 
northeast. It is the opinion of all 
competent judges who have seen them 
that the best thing that can happen 
the decorated scows after they get 
down to the lake is to drown. The 
reputation of Chicago will be the 
gainer by any casualty that can keep 
these scows out of the dedication 
ceremonial. Had they been held 
back for the single surprise of their 
first and only public appearance some- 
thing might have been said in their 
defence. By publishing them the 
committee has deprived them of that 
last resort. The one entitled the 
Stone Age looks like a conglomera- 
tion of Rhine castles and lake shan- 
ties with two big Indian jars and a 
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number of beclouted red men giving 
a salaam to invisible approachers. 
Viewed from another point it has 
the aspect of a huge block of ice 
which the wagon delivery men have 
been hacking with the pick in more 
or less irregular lines. That entitled 
Wonders Worked by Electricity shows 
a Restoration flower bowl, with Ben- 
jamin Franklin being struck by light- 
ning while flying a kite at one end of 
the tip of the vessel, while behind 
him are frothy beatings of soap bub- 
bles or eggs in which a big perforated 
paper ball is wobbling, with a Japan- 
ese tumbler flashing a light, say to 
Mars, and dextrously preventing him- 
self from falling off the globe by roll- 
ing it around with his toes. Cupids 
seem to be cavorting at the other 
end, perhaps in reference to the af- 
fected gallantry Franklin showed 
while petted by powdered and wigged 
belles at Versailles. 


INTERESTING ITEMS 


——Thomas Cook & Son, of London, 
intend to make an exhibit of means 
of transportation, including the fol- 
lowing: Norwegian carriole, Norwe- 
gain sleigh, Lapland dog sleigh, Irish 
car, Neapolitan cart, Turkish caique, 
Palestine encampment, camel saddle 
and harness, elephant with howdah, 
Bombay bullock cart, catamaran, 


Chinese palanquin, Japanese jinrik- 


sha, antique English sedan chairs, old 
English travelling chariot, models of 
dahabeahs and Nile steamers. They 
will also show models of Eygptian 
temples. 

Interesting antiquities are dis- 
covered almost every day by the 
women of Illinois who are devoting 
their time to the World’s Fair. Miss 
Mary Callahan, secretary of the II- 
linois Woman’s Board, discovered in 
Pike County the other day the pistols 
used by Aaron Burr in his famous en- 
counter with Alexander Hamilton. 
The pistols will be brought to Chi- 
cago by the women of Pike County 
and included in their exhibit, 
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PROFITABLE 
Life 
If I owned a trotter that would not trot, 
D’ you think I’d wallop him? Well, I guess not. 
I’d put him into races and—why then, of course, 
I'd bet like the dickens on the other man’s horse. 


SEASIDE SORROW 
London World 
She looked up, and, as I bowed, 
Laughed aloud, 
Crying, “Come and help me, please, 
To catch little crabs like these!” 
She’s not proud! 


As I watch the summer skies 
In her eyes, 

And the ripple of the sea 

On her sunny hair, ah me! 
Wisdom dies. 


Over rock and weed we slide 
Side by side, 

And anon she deftly dabs 

In the pools where tiny crabs 
Strive to hide. 


See the wayward breezes flirt 
With her skirt! 

See the spray leap to her lips, 

And the waves iaugh as she trips, 
All unhurt! 


Now her slender, restless hands 
Search the sands; 

Now the flashing water flies, 

As each little struggling prize 
Safely lands, 
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“Oh! here’s such a tiny tot! 
Oh! a lot! 
Hide them in your lap—look—so; 
Then they won’t get out, you know.” 
Will they not? 


Ah! I cannot, dainty dame, 
Play this game. 

For—O grief! O cruel hap!— 

This poor mortal has no lap 
To his name. 


Tears and anger swiftly rise 
In blue eyes. 
“You're no good!” she wails with pique, 
And, some fairer aid to seek, 
Off she flies. 


So I sadly wander back 
In her track 
Lapless, loveless must I live, 
Since she will not soon forgive 
Me, alack! 


For your love I fain would try 
Ere I die. 

But, since you are scarcely four, 

And, alas! I’m so much more, 
Sweet—good-bye! 


A COUNTER 
Edith M. Thomas The Century 


So knavishly they played the game of hearts, 

She counted him a victim to her arts, 

He thought her snared. So, pleased both went their way; 
And yet, forsooth, old strategists were they! 
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CAN GHOSTS BE PHOTOGRAPHED 7 
Prof. Elliot Coues The Californian 


Obviously, we must assume a ghost, 
whatever he, she, or it may turn out 
to be. Obviously, also, that some- 
thing, that unknown quantity—call 
it x to the zt power if you please— 
can be and should be investigated. 
It cannot be eliminated from the 
equation of human belief in its func- 
tion. The real point is, can its func- 
tion in the equation be determined ? 
The ghost problem has been attacked 
on all sides, by all sorts of methods, 
by all sorts of people, with all sorts 
of results. Ghosts have been evoked 
and exorcised with ceremonial magic, 
with prayer and fasting, with the as- 
sistance of angels, with the help of 
the devil. Their presence has been 
provoked by a considerable class of 
persons, the professional mediums, 
who make it their business to mate- 
rialize the spirits of the dead, or 
otherwise to communicate with, by, 
or through ghosts. Mechanical de- 
vices have been invented and used to 
facilitate intercourse with ghosts, as 
planchette, the psychograph, and vari- 
ous others. Science has entered the 
field, booted and spurred,and mounted 
on the hobby of psychical research 
in the view-hilloa of a ghost hunt. 
Psychical societies have invaded 
ghostland with a determination that 
reminds one of the famous direction 
for cooking hares,* and that may be 





* Queerly enough, this very saying, in every- 
body’s mouth, is itself a ghost, having no 
foundation in fact. It occurs only in later 
editions of acertain cookery book of uncertain 
authorship, but commonly attributed to Mrs. 
Glasse. In the sentence, ‘“‘ first catch your 
hare,” ‘‘catch” isa misprint for ‘‘ case,” case 
meaning ‘‘toskin.” Thesense of the direction 
is: ‘‘ First skim your hare.” The laying of 
this typographical ghost turns a feeble witticism 
into a very reasonable and matter-of-fact state- 
ment of what to do first in proceeding to cook 
a hare, 


paraphrased “first catch your ghost 
and then cook it.”” Among the means 
used to take ghosts in the very act 
of their ghostliness is photography. 
The camera has been brought into 
requisition for thirty years or more, 
and thousands of alleged, if not ac- 
tual, “spirit photographs” have been 
produced. I have myself examined 
hundreds, in England and in America. 
Many have been pronounced genuine 
by men of great eminence in science. 
Nearly if not all spiritualists believe 
that photographs of spirits, invisible 
to us at the time, can be and have 
been secured. However insuperable 
the actual obstacles may appear to 
us to be, however invincible may be 
our scepticism in any case in which 
the result is alleged to have been 
actually effected, we should not have 
the hardihood to say that a ghost 
cannot possibly be photographed. 
That would be to imply that we know 
all the possibilities of sunlight and 
spirit-life, which would be absurd, 
for we certainly do not possess that 
knowledge. But a few years ago, 
photography itself was unknown; the 
making of sun-pictures of natural 
objects was unthought of. Another 
Daguerre may even now be living— 
who knows? There is no natural 
impossibility here; there is no logical 
improbability. If something — our 
assumed x to the zh power—can so 
act on the molecules of the brain as 
to make a man think he sees a ghost, 
there is no @ priori reason why that 
same something may not interfere in 
the processes of photography with 
the interaction of light and shade to 
the extent of producing a recogniz- 
able picture. The argument in the 
abstract is very simple and very logi- 
cal; it is this: It takes a substance 
to cast a shadow. A shadow is cast, 
in fact. That shadow is cast by no 
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known substance, and is cast in the 
recognizable likeness of a dead per- 
son, in the absence of that person’s 
dead body. Therefore, a substantial 
“something” connected with that 
person has been present, has been 
operative, and has effected an evident 
result; as it is evidently not his body, 
it must be his soul or spirit, which is 
as much as to say that his ghost has 
been photographed. Mind, I am not 
committed to this theory; I simply 
state it for what it may be worth. 
If I do not believe it, neither do I 
disbelieve it; I neither affirm nor deny 
it. Iam simply agnostic; I do not 
know. Ido not deny the possibility 
of spirit photography; to doso would 
be rash and very unscientific. But 
it is a question of fact and of the 
evidence in the case. ‘That evidence 
—direct and demonstrable evidence— 
in my own person I lack.  Evi- 


dence at second hand, in the testi- 
mony of many persons of unimpeach- 
able veracity, is abundant and easily 


accessible. This I accept as going 
far to show that genuine spirit pho- 
tography is practicable, and has, in 
fact, been accomplished. I have 
been shown many ghost pictures 
which were said, and fully believed 
by the sayer, to be genuine. But I 
have yet to see one which, when I 
had ascertained all the facts in the 
case, did not prove to be bogus—a 
mere sham; a trick of the operator— 
in a word, a fraud. 


A WIRE GUN 

Lieut. de T. Cloth 
Progress in modern gun construc- 
tion seems to be the domain of the 
great republics of the world. First 
France took the lead, which she still 
holds, and more or less revolutionized 
the art of modern gun-making. Now 
the United States are on the eve of 
overthrowing the sister republic in 
this direction, and evidently deter- 
mined to occupy first place them- 
selves. To the observant student 
the fact is not surprising, and an 
easy explanation for it may be found 


Harper's Weekly 
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partly in the inventive genius of the 
people, partly in the rapid industrial 
development of the country. The 
recent tests of the powder chamber 
of the new five-inch Brown segmental 
wire gun now under construction for 
the United States Government by the 
Pennsylvania Diamond Drill and 
Manufacturing Company at Birds- 
borough, Pa., have given results 
never before obtained in any gun. 
While the maximum powder pressure 
which the modern five-inch “steel 
built-up ” rifle is required to withstand 
does to my knowledge not exceed 35,- 
ooo pounds per square inch, the Brown 
segmental wire gun may be safely 
fired with a service powder pressure 
of 56,000 per square inch. Accord- 
ing to Lieutenant Whistler’s theoreti- 
cal discussion of Brown’s system of 
gun-construction, the pressure re- 
quired to reduce the compression at 
the surface of the bore of this gun to 
zero is 63,654 pounds per square 
inch. From this it will be seen that 
even an actual powder pressure of 
56,000 would still leave a safety mar- 
gin of nearly 8,000 pounds before any 
injury could happen to the gun in 
any form or shape. ‘The surprising 
feature of the trials at Birdsborough, 
however, culminated in the extraor- 
dinary fact that the powder pressure 
amounted to nearly 68,000 per square 
inch, or 5,000 in excess of the theo- 
retical pressure required to reduce 
the compression of the surface of the 
bore of the gun to zero. The most 
careful measurements to 75455 Of an 
inch showed absolutely no change 
whatever, either in the diameter of 
the bore or in the position of the seg- 
ments or liner; not the slightest dis- 
placement could be detected either 
radially or longitudinally. Under 
these circumstances I have no hesita- 
tion to assert that guns constructed 
on the Brown principle may be fired 
with a powder pressure in the neigh- 
borhood of 90,o0o0 pounds to the 
square inch before the explosion of 
the piece need be feared. It goes 
without saying that such a high pow- 
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der pressure might injure the weapon, 
but as no practical advantage could 
be obtained from the firing under 
such extraordinary conditions, the 
experiment would only have a scien- 
tific value for the ordnance expert. 
Yet there is something more to this. 
It should not be forgotten that the 
moral effect of such a knowledge on 
the gunner in actual warfare is a mat- 
ter of great importance, as it gives 
him unlimited confidence in his arm. 
It will be remembered that the fre- 
quent bursting of guns in England 
has had a most demoralizing influ- 
ence on English gunners, and has 
made them practically afraid of using 
their own weapons of defence. In- 
deed, the prospect of being blown 
into atoms not only by the enemy’s 
shells, but also by the explosion of 
one’s own guns, is not a pretty one. 
It is not my intention to discuss 
technically in this article the features 
of the “steel built-up” rifle, now 
more or less in use in every civilized 
country; but I think that it must be 
a matter of interest to the public to 
learn by what means John Hamilton 
Brown, the inventor of the system of 
segmental wire gun construction, was 
able to obtain results which beat all 
previous gun records. The “steel 
built-up” gun consists of a solid tube. 
To make such a tube for a five-inch 
gun it becomes necessary first to forge 
a solid steel ingot 20 feet long and 
12 inches in diameter. At best, an 
elastic limit of 50,000 pounds per 
square inch, and a tensile strength of 
70,000 pounds per square inch, are 
all that can be given to it. This 
being insufficient, the core of the gun 
has to be strengthened by an outer 
jacket, which is shrunk on, thus com- 
pressing the solid core or body of the 
gun. The Brown wire gun has no 
solid core, but the body of the gun 
consists of segments which are com- 
pressed and held together by numer- 
ous layers of wire. This arrange- 
ment allows of using a far higher 
grade of steel than it is possible to 
employ in the five-inch “steel built- 
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up” rifle. For, even to the layman, 
it must be evident that a small piece 
of steel can be treated more uni- 
formly, easily, rapidly, economically, 
and effectively than a large ingot. 
The steel used in the segments of the 
Brown gun has a tensile strength of 
165,000 pounds per square inch, an 
elastic limit of 105,000 pounds per 
square inch, and an elongation of 
fourteen per cent intwoinches. The 
physical condition of the wire is 250, - 
ooo pounds tensile strength per square 
inch, 200,000 pounds elastic limit per 
square inch, and a torsional strength 
of 30 complete turns before breaking. 
As the wire is wound under a tension 
of 130,000 pounds per square inch, 
the initial compression at the surface 
of the bore amounts to 100,000 
pounds per square inch. This cir- 
cumferential strength is far in excess 
of what is needed to fire the gun with 
even the most formidable powder 
charges. Hitherto most wire guns 
have failed from want of longitudinal 
strength, in consequence of the fact 
that the wire jacket has no longitu- 
dinal strength whatever, and the 
amount of solid metal in the core is 
only half of that of a solid gun. In 
the Brown guns, however, while the 
amount of solid metal is the same as 
in other wire guns, the strength of 
the metal is more than double, and 
therefore the guns will equal the 
“steel built-up” rifles in longitudinal 
strength. As a matter of fact, the 
Brown gun must exceed the “ built- 
up” gun in longitudinal strength, be- 
cause it is impossible to use the entire 
mass of metal in the latter for longi- 
tudinal strength, and also because a 
large part of the longitudinal thrust 
in the Brown gun is taken up by the 
trunnion jacket. One of the most 
interesting processes in the construc- 
tion of the new gun is the winding of 
it. The piece is now in the lathe, 
and so far advanced that only ten 
more layers of wire have to be put 
on. It is a handsome piece of skil- 
ful American ordnance engineering, 
and is likely to be finished in from six 
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to eight weeks. What a difficult task 
the winding is may be judged by the 
fact that 37 miles of wire have to be 
wound round the core before the gun 
will have the necessary circumferen- 
tial strength to resist the enormous 
powder charges to be used in it. 
John Hamilton Brown, the inventor, 
is also the originator of the winding 
machine, and it took years of weari- 
some experiments before he succeeded 
in constructing a winding machine 
capable of doing the work systemati- 
cally even. ‘The new device consists 
of a windlass and set of rollers, which 
form a species of clutch, whereby 
weight is suspended sufficient to pro- 
duce a tension of 130,000 pounds per 
square inch upon the wire as it is 
being wound upon the gun. ‘The re- 
sult is that the weight remains sta- 
tionary, neither falling nor rising, 
and a constant tension is thus main- 
tained. The wire used has an area of 
cross-section of 545 of a square inch 
The action of the machine is perfect, 
and the wire is wound upon the gun 
at the rate of 40 feet per minute, and 
the instrument is so steady that its 
vibration can hardly be detected by 
the eye. In consequence of the enor- 
mous pressures to be used in this gun, 
the inventor desired to use an ex- 
tremely strong breech action. He 
has therefore devised two different 
breech actions. One of them is con- 
structed on the French principle, using 
the interrupted screw. It is simple, 
ingenious, quick, and strong. ‘The 
other is a new departure and reintro- 
duces the continuous screw. Brown 
intends to apply the latter mechanism 
to his new gun, though, in my opin- 
ion, the former is preferable. In the 
breech fermeture, with the continuous 
threads in the screw, the threaded 
portion of the gun is four inches long, 
giving a sheering surface of 113 
square inches. The threaded por- 
tion of the breech block is six inches 
long. Two inches of the threaded 
block pass to a threaded “carrier 
ring”’ which is hinged to the breech 
of the gun. The pitch of the thread 


is such that four full turns withdraw 
the block, when it is readily swung to 
one side for loading. After loading 
it is swung back, and four full turns 
send it home, locking the breech. 
The inventor claims that this device 
has about double the strength of the 
French fermeture, but I have hitherto 
failed to verify his assertion mathe- 
matically, and I am rather inclined 
to believe that a practical test of the 
two different breech actions, when ap- 
plied to guns, alone will decide this 
difference of opinion. Before closing 
this article I may be permitted to 
say that the progress of ordnance 
construction, as well as the develop- 
ment in the manufacture of high-grade 
steel in the United States during the 
last few years, stands unique in the 
history of civilized nations. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


Prince Krapotkin Nineteenth Century 


Few branches of science have de- 
veloped with the same rapidity as 
bacteriology during the last few years. 
The idea that infectious diseases are 
due to some micro-organisms invad- 
ing the body of the infected animal 
is certainly old. It was ventilated 
many hundreds of years ago and it 
was revived early in our century. 
But scientific bacteriology is of quite 
recent creation. It dates from the 
end of the fifties—that is, from Pas- 
teur’s researches into the fermenta- 
tion of beer and wine and Virchow’s 
investigations into cellular pathology. 
Progress has been very rapid since. 
We have now numerous works, large 
and small, devoted entirely to the de- 
scription and study of the life-history 
of the microscopic organisms which 
occasion disease; and every year 
brings the discovery of some new 
micro-organism to which some dis- 
ease, or group of diseases, may be 
attributed. Cholera, typhoid fever, 
gastric affections altogether, malaria, 
and influenza; tuberculosis, leprosy, 
and cancer; diphtheria, measles, and 
scarlet fever; rheumatism, anthrax, 
small-pox, rabies, and tetanus; nay, 
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even the poison of the cobra snake, 
have been traced to separate micro- 
scopical beings. The photograph of 
each separate bacillus or micrococcus 
may be found in the text-books; its 
manners of life, and very often its 
modes of reproduction, have been 
carefully studied, both in the animal 
body and in artificial cultures; so also 
its morbid effects when introduced 
into the bodies of various animals. 
True that the general reader is often 
amazed on learning that such and 
such a microbe which was introduced 
a few months ago, as the real cause 
of influenza or of some other disease, 
is recognized now as a common in- 
habitant of the human body, and has 
nothing to do with the said disease; 
while a few months later the real 
enemy will again be discovered, but 
will have no more success than its 
predecessor. But such ephemeral 
discoveries are simply indicative of 
an unhappy general tendency among 
modern scientists—that of hastening 
to announce discoveries, and to at- 
tach one’s name to something new, 
before the supposed discovery has 
been submitted to the test of search- 
ing experiment. ‘The same tendency 
prevails in all sciences—the only dif- 
ference being that the general reader 
is seldom gratified by the daily press 
with the discovery of a new chemical 
“law” or of a new “type” of fossil 
mammals, while each discovery which 
deals with disease, ephemeral or not, 
enjoys a wide publicity so soon as it 
has found its way into a scientific 
periodical. .The very rapidity with 
which the would-be discoveries of 
new bacilli are reduced to their real 
value only proves, on the contrary, 
the safety of the methods used “by 
bacteriology of distinguishing be- 
tween the seeming and the real causes 
of diseases. We may thus safely 
recognize that science already knows 
a great number of micro-organisms 
which are capable, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of producing certain spe- 
cific diseases; and we may note that 
even those researches which, at the 
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first sight,-seem to overthrow estab- 
lished facts, only result in a deeper 
knowledge of diseases and their modi- 
fications. ‘Thus the recent investiga- 
tions of MM. Lesage and Macaigne, 
who have finally succeeded in differ- 
entiating the typhoidic bacillus from 
the Bacterium coli—a microbe which is 
constantly met with in our intestines, 
and only under certain conditions ac- 
quires an especial virulence—are one 
of the best examples of how further 
research deepens our knowledge of 
microbes; and Dr. Cunningham’s 
discovery of ten different varieties of 
the choleraic bacillus certainly will 
have the same effect: it will simply 
widen our knowledge of the different 
forms assumed by cholera. Things 
stand, however, quite differently with 
the means of combating infectious 
micro-organisms. Most of the spe- 
cifics which once awakened so many 
hopes have proved in the long run to 
be as ineffective against bacilli as the 
specifics periodically proposed by 
allopaths and homeeopaths are pow- 
erless against the diseases themselves. 
And the more the study of bacteria is 
advancing, the more it is recognized 
that a healthy body which is capable 
of itself putting a check on the devel- 
opment of morbid micro-organisms is 
the best means of combating them; 
that sanitary measures which prevent 
the very appearance of morbid germs 
are the surest means against the possi- 
bilities and the risks of infection. 


POPULATION IN NEW YORK 
Frank Leslie's Weekly 


Look at the district on the East 
Side, below Fourteenth Street. It is 
to-day the most crowded spot of any 
great city in the world. According 
to the Federal census of 1890, New 
York, with 312,766 families, has only 
81,828 dwellings, while the often- 
derided Quaker City, with 205,135 
families, has 187,052 dwellings. In 
New York there are over eighteen 
and one-half persons to every dwell- 
ing, whereas Philadelphia has only a 
little over five and one-half. Only 
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37,604 of these New York families 
live in houses where there are no 
other families. Over forty-two per 
cent of all the dwellings in New York 
are tenement-houses. There are 8,672 
dwellings which contain families of 
ten and over; there are 7,385 in 
which live from seven to nine fam- 
ilies; 2,934 with an average of six 
families, and 3,551 which contain five 
families. Over one-fourth of all the 
dwellings contain over twenty persons 
each. This condition of things in 
this city so increases the total for the 
whole State that while the average 
number of persons to a dwelling for 
the whole country is only 5.45, New 
York State is 6.70. Itis not strange, 
therefore, that this city should be a 
landlord’s El Dorado, The average 
worker gives up one-third, and hardly 
less than one-fourth, his entire in- 
come to secure anything better than 
a dog-kennel to live in. 


THE COST OF THE HOMESTEAD RIOT 
Boston Globe 


The Homestead lock-out, now just 
one month old, has already rolled up 
a bill of $1,000,000. Chief among 
the cash losses is the militia bill of 
$320,000, which will have to be paid 
by the taxpayers of Pennsylvania. 
The Homestead workmen have sacri- 
ficed $150,000 in wages, and outside 
workingmen who have engaged ina 
sympathetic strike have lost $100, 000, 
As for the Carnegie firm, it is “out” a 
cool $100,000 through the idleness 
of outside plants. The best judges 
estimate that the fortifications, bills 
for Pinkerton service, loss of trade, 
and other accumulating expenses at 
Homestead cannot fall far short of 
half a million dollars. What the 
moral costs of such lamentable war 
between capital and labor have been 
to the country cannot be estimated 
in dollars and cents. So stands the 
ledger account at Homestead for only 
one month. How long the bills will 
continue to pile up nobody can tell. 
Such facts offer a suggestive theme 
for the thoughtful and peace-loving 
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masses to contemplate. Are there 
no resources in legislation or the 
power of organized public opinion by 
which the country may be spared 
many repetitions of such disastrous 
and demoralizing episodes, in these 
days of reciprocity and successful 
courts of arbitration in manifold af- 
fairs? 


LOCAL TRANSPORTATION IN JAPAN 
The Chicago Graphic 


Local transportation facilities in 
Yokohama and vicinity are of a crude 
nature, consisting chiefly of the jin- 
ricsha, a small two-wheeled cart cap- 
able of accommodating one person, 
drawn byacoolie. The fare is fifteen 
cents per hour and varying prices for 
short trips. In addition to the jin- 
ricsha, there is only an omnibus line 
running every half hour from the rail- 
way station, near the northerly city 
limits, south on the main street to 
the canal, a distance of about one 
mile. The fare is two cents for the 
first section, four cents for the second, 
and five cents for the third section. 
In regard to suburban transportation 
lines, there ts a narrow-gauge steam 
railroad extending from Yokohama to 
Tokio, a distance of eighteen miles, 
one train running each way approxi- 
mately every hour from 6:30 A.M to 
11:05 P.M., the fare being, for the 
full distance, first class, three cents 
per mile; second class, two cents; 
and third class, one cent. In Tokio 
there is but one street-railway com- 
pany, which operates about six miles 
of track, all by horse power. ‘The 
fare is two cents for each three-fourths 
of a mile. In Tokio, as in Yoko- 
hama, the transportation is carried on 
largely by the jinricsha men. The 
jinricshas are nearly all owned by 
private individuals, who pay a small 
license tax, which varies from year 
to year. The Tokio street railway is 


owned and operated by a corporation. 
In addition to the usual local taxes, 
a small income tax is levied, usually 
from one to three per cent, on all 
The local 


transportation companies. 
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authorities do not undertake to com- 
pel such corporations to perform un- 
usual services to any greater extent 
than is practised by the same class of 
authorities against like companies in 
the United States. While the facili- 
ties afforded by these street railways 
would not be satisfactory to the peo- 
ple of the average American city, the 
Japanese, not being used to the more 
modern methods of transportation, 
seem to be reasonably well satisfied. 


THE GATEWAY OF LAKE NAVIGATION 
The Chicago Graphic 


The Sault Ste. Marie Canal, which 
has recently attracted popular at- 
tention through the discussion of the 
question of the use of waterways and 
the transportation of freight, between 
our Government and that of the Do- 
minion of Canada, is an enterprise 
of whose importance little, compara- 
tively, has been known. One-eighth 
of the commerce of the United States 
is estimated to pass through these 
locks and canals. ‘The ship canal is 
one and one-third miles long, the 
width of the lock 80 feet, and length 
515 feet, with a depth of water over 
the mitre sill of 16 feet. The new 
lock now being constructed will be 
800 feet long, 100 feet wide, with 21 
feet of water over the mitre sill. The 
value of a passage though St. Mary's 
River from Lake Superior to Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron was quite 
early appreciated, and in 1840 Con- 
gress directed that a survey of the 
course be made. Twelve years after 
this a grant of 750,000 acres was made 
to the State of Michigan, out of the 
proceeds of which the cost of con- 
structing the passage was to be met. 
The canal, notwithstanding the large 
expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment, remained the property of the 
State of Michigan until in 1881, when, 
by authority of an act of Congress, it 
was received as a national enterprise 
by the Secretary of War from the 
State of Michigan. Active work on 
the canal was commenced in 1853, 
and the first boat was locked through 
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in 1855. It is estimated that the 
capacity of the new lock will be three 
and a half million cubic feet, and 
when all improvements are completed 
will have cost a total of nearly five 
million dollars. The government of 
Canada has undertaken the construc- 
tion of locks on the Canadian side of 
the river for the use of its vessels, 
which it is believed will cost as much 
as those built by the Government of 
the United States. One of the propo- 
sitions in the recent discussion, ema- 
nating from the Canadian representa- 
tives, was for an equitable exchange 
of privileges by the commerce of each 
government, in the use of the Welland 
and St. Lawrence canals and the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal. But as nu- 
merous other unjust discriminations 
are practised by the Dominion gov- 
ernment against American shipping, 
for the adjustment of which no assur- 
ances were made, this offer could not 
be accepted. When the magnitude 
of the interests centring around the 
great lakes is considered and appre- 
ciated,the importance of the connect- 
ing link between them is readily un- 
derstood. It is in all probability the 
greatest ship canal in the world. Its 
tonnage far exceeds that of the Suez 
Canal, and in the month of May last 
1,728 vessels passed through it, or at 
the rate of more than two for every 
hour of the day and night during the 
thirty-one days. The lake shipping 
trade has grown to be a vast interest, 
peculiar in its capacities and prac- 
tically unlimited in its possible devel- 
opment. Within a few years cities 
have grown up on the borders of 
the lakes, and whole sections have 
become popular and_ prosperous. 
The ideal transcontinental route 
for the great traffic which is now 
crossing the country and the greater 
which will be carried in the future 
is yet to be established. This route 
will be by rail from New York to 
Buffalo, thence by water to Duluth, 
the western outpost of lake naviga- 
tion, and thence by rail to Puget 
Sound, that beautiful inland sea of 
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the far Northwest. This is the logi- 
cal route, since it is a well-established 
principle of the laws of transporta- 
tion that the line which affords the 
longest water haul and the shortest 
rail line is the permanent and the 
successful one in the end. The con- 
necting link between Lake Superior 
and Lake Huron is the St. Mary’s 
River, seventy-five miles long, and fif- 
teen miles from the head are en- 
countered the rapids. From Lake 
Superior to this point the channel is 
almost level, while below the cas- 
cades to Lake Huron there is a slight 
fall. The rapids proper extend over 
about one-half mile, but the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal is, as before stated, 
over a mile in length. 


THE NEXT PROBLEM OF SCIENCE 
R. H. Thurston The Forum 


It is now well known that the heat 
engines, whether steam, gas, hot air, 
or ether, only utilize a fraction of the 
power latent in their fuel, and that 


this fraction, as a maximum, in even 
an ideally perfect engine, is measured 
by the division of the range of tem- 
perature through which they expand 
their “working fluids” by the “ab- 
solute” temperature of the fluid as 
supplied to the engine; that is, a 
temperature measured from a point 
about 460°, on the Fahrenheit scale, 
below the Fahrenheit zero. This 
fraction, we have learned, is, in the 
case of the modern steam engine, 
usually between one-fourth and one- 
half; while the actual performance of 
our engines falls to one-fifth or one- 
third this ideal maximum, in the or- 
dinary and best engines, respectively. 
The engine fully utilizing, ideally, 
but two and one-half pounds of steam 
and one-fourth of a pound of coal per 
horse power per hour practically de- 
mands six to eight times this amount, 
even when of the best construction; 
while the average engine probably 
utilizes but one pound in ten, and 
often but one in twenty, wasting from 
ninety to ninety-five per cent of all 
the heat from its furnaces. The gas 
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engine gives higher thermodynamic 
performance than the steam engine; 
but it compensates this advantage by 
loss, through a “water-jacket,” of 
one-half of all the heat that it should 
completely transform into useful 
work. No method is yet discovered 
of imitating nature in direct conver- 
sion of heat into other forms of energy 
without waste; and our production of 
light, in our most recent and most 
wonderful inventions, involves the 
same waste by the intermediate use 
of the heat engine for primary trans- 
formation of heat into mechanical 
energy, in turn to be converted, with 
great efficiency, into electricity, thence 
to be once more transformed, with 
great waste again, into light. The 
direct evolution of light, purely, or 
of electricity alone and without loss, 
from fuel oxidation, though it is con- 
stantly performed by nature, is as yet 
beyond the power of man. Could 
these problems of life be solved, 
power and light would cost us but a 
small fraction of their cost to-day; 
and the exhaustion of our coal-beds 
would be deferred thousands of years. 
Were grander problems ever presented 
or nobler prizes ever offered the man 
of science than these? Nature solved 
them in the earliest days of the earth’s 
history; it begins to seem probable 
that man may find a way to penetrate 
the secrets and solve the problems of 
life and vitality. Ali that he seeks 
may be evolved from the mysteries 
and lessons of life. The living body 
as a machine in which the “law of 
Carnot,” which asserts the necessity 
of waste in all thermodynamic pro- 
cesses and in every heat engine, and 
which shows that waste to be the 
greater as the range of temperature 
worked through by the machine is the 
more restricted, is evaded; it pro- 
duces electricity without intermediate 
conversions and losses; it obtains heat 
without high-temperaatue combus- 
tion, and even, in some cases, light 
without any sensible heat. In other 
words, in the vital system of man and 
of the lower animals nature shows us 
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the practicability of directly convert- 
ing any one form of energy into any 
other, without those losses and un- 
avoidable wastes characteristic of the 
methods the invention of which has 
been the pride and the boast of man. 
Every living creature, man and worm 
alike, shows him that his great task 
is but half accomplished; that his 
grandest inventions are but crudest 
and remote imitations; that his best 
work is wasteful and awkward. Every 
animate creature is a machine of 
enormously higher efficiency as a dy- 
namic engine than this most elaborate 
construction as _ illustrated in the 
20,000 horse-power engines of the 
Teutonic or the City of Paris, or in 
the most powerful locomotive. Every 
gymnotus living in the mud of a 
tropical stream puts to shame man’s 
best effort in the production of elec- 
tricity; and the minute insect that 
flashes across his lawn on a summer 
evening, or the worm that lights his 
path in the garden, exhibits a system 
of illumination incomparably superior 
to his most perfect electric lights. 
Nature in each of these cases con- 
verts the energy of chemical union, 
probably of low-temperature oxida- 
tion, into just that form of energy, 
whether mechanical or of a certain 
exactly defined and required rate of 
ether vibration, that is best suited to 
the intended purpose, and without 
waste in other force, utilizing even 
the used-up tissue of muscle and nerve 
for the production of the warmth re- 
quired to retain the marvellous ma- 
chine at the temperature of best effi- 
ciency, whatever the environment, 
and exhaling the rejected resultant 
carbonic-acid gas at the same low 
temperature. Here is nature’s chal- 
lengetoman! Man wastes one-fourth 
of all the heat of his fuel as utilized 
in his steam boiler, and often ninety 
per cent as used in his open fire- 
places; nature, in the animal system, 
utilizes substantially all. He pro- 
duces light by candle, oil lamp, or elec- 
tricity, but submits to a loss of from 
one-fifth to more than nine-tenths of 
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all his stock of available energy as 
heat; she, in the glow-worm and fire- 
fly, produces a lovelier light without 
waste measurable by our most deli- 
cate instruments. He throws aside 
as loss nine-tenths of his potential 
energy when attempting to develop 
mechanical power; she is vastly more 
economical. But in all cases her 
methods are radically different from 
his, though they are as yet obscure. 
Nature converts available forms of 
energy into precisely those other 
forms which are needed for her pur- 
poses, in exactly the right quantity, 
and never wastes, as does invariably 
the engineer, a large part of the ini- 
tial stock by the production of ener- 
gies that she does not want and can- 
not utilize. She goes directly to her 
goal. Why should not man? He 
has but to imitate her processes. 
Mysterious as seem these processes 
and methods, however, and wonder- 
ful as seem their results when com- 
pared with the crude ways of the 
engineer and the man of science, we 
at least know something of them, and 
are even familiar with many facts re- 
lating to them. ‘The facts are these: 
Every living creature throughout the 
animal kingdom is a machine which 
takes into its internal furnace or what- 
ever it may prove to be, its fuel, its 
“food,” composed of vegetable mat- 
ter or, like the body receiving it, 
itself directly derived from vegetation ; 
and bya chemical process in what the 
chemist calls the “wet way” it con- 
sumes this food, the resulting products 
of this chemical action being such as, 
dissolved in the blood, may be con- 
verted into brain, nerve, muscle, and 
fat; and by later combustion and 
transformations at low temperature it 
may produce heat certainly, electric- 
ity probably, often light, and always 
mechanical power. ‘The composition 
of this fuel is known to be principally 
familiar chemical elements mingled 
with the rarer in minute proportions. 
The hydrocarbons, water, and a little 
lime, phosphorus, sulphur, and other 
minerals, such as iron, constitute the 
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food of all living creatures. Every 
process involved is carried on at 
“blood-heat” in the higher animals, 
and at much lower temperatures in 
the “cold-blooded” creatures; and 
all parts of the system are retained at 
substantially the same temperature at 
all times. All heat is thus the result 
of low-temperature combustion; all 
light and electricity are evolved at a 
constant low point on the scale, and 
these energies are converted into new 
forms, or into dynamic energy, and 
applied to the performance of work 
without variation of that temperature. 
That heat is produced is a matter of 
constant experience and observation, 
and we throw off more as we work 
harder, whether with mind or body, 
and as we move more rapidly. That 
this heat, so far as converted into 
other energies by the body, must 
be so converted at a sensibly con- 
stant temperature is obvious from 
the fact that the change goes on in 
a mass of circulating fluids; that 
this proves that the conversion is 
not thermodynamic, but is due to 
some entirely different and unknown 
method, is equally evident to the en- 
gineer, who understands that only so 
could the “ law of Carnot” be evaded. 
That this mass is possibly electro- 
dynamic is indicated by the fact that 
electric currents traverse the system, 
and that we may at any moment com- 
pel the muscles to do work by the 
application of a current from an ex- 
ternal source. Of the methods of 
production of electrical energies in 
the body, we know as yet absolutely 
nothing; but we do know that elec- 
tricity may be produced in large 
quantity, and at “high pressure,” 
as the electrician says, as illustrated 
by the torpedo and the gymnotus or 
electric eel; and the anatomist knows 
the mechanical structure of the or- 
gans from which it is evolved, though 
he is ignorant of the processes therein 
conducted. We also know that the 
best currents for electrodynamic op- 
erations are those of low intensity, 
such as are easiest of control and in- 
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sulation in the body. By analogy 
with the other methods of transforma- 
tion, we may presume that the source 
of this vital fluid in the animal is 
low-temperature combustion or other 
chemical action, and that a system of 
direct conversion is there in opera- 
tion. Scientific men are somewhat 
more familiar with the case of the 
fire fly, curiously enough; that is to 
say, the production of light without 
heat, as well as the transformation of 
energies resulting in the economical 
production of heat and power in the 
animal system. It has long been 
known that certain chemical com- 
pounds, notably fats containing sul- 
phur and phosphorus, may be burned 
at exceedingly low temperatures, with 
an evolution of a mild light almost or 
quite entirely free from heat. Some 
such compounds are found in nature, 
and the chemist has artificially pro- 
duced others. He finds that he may 
at will produce, in some cases, slow 
and cold light-production or rapid and 
heat-producing oxidation. Numerous 
experiments upon the fire-fly and the 
glow-worm indicate that theirs is a 
light thus obtained. This so-called 
“phosphorescence” is seen in many 
insects, worms, fishes, and molluscs, 
and even in vegetable and mineral 
matter. Fora century this investiga- 
tion has been in progress, and it is 
well established that the low-tempera- 
ture combustion of a peculiar sub- 
stance, given form in the body of the 
fire-fly, for instance, by peculiar or- 
gans specially constituted for that 
purpose, results in the production of 
light without heat. This has been 
most recently and most conclusively 
proved by Messrs. Langley and Very, 
the distinguished astronomer and his 
naval friend, who show by actual 
measurement with the Langley “ bolo- 
meter,” an instrument capable of 
measuring even the heat received 
from the moon, that “insect light” is 
accompanied by approximately one 
four-hundredth part of the heat which 
is ordinarily associated with the radia 
tion of flame of the luminous quality 











of those familiar to all of us. Thus 
“nature produces this cheapest light 
at about one-four-hundredth part of 
the cost of the energy which is ex- 
pended in the candle-flame and at but 
an insignificant fraction of the cost of 
the electric light or the most economic 
light which has yet been devised.” 
Many deep-sea fishes and number- 
less -animalcules exhibit a solution of 
this problem. 


A WESTERN METROPOLIS 

CD Ni vnsio. inka shes cs eteeiivisestsoew Harper's 

Seattle is metropolitan. It has 
that indefinable tone that marks the 
city from the town, and that when 
amplified belongs only to the chief 
city in a State or industrial district. 
It has the crowds of hurrying men 
and women, the lounging, staring 
groups of yokels, the daily battalions 
of tourists and drummers and stran- 
gers generally, bent on selling or buy- 
ing, and driving about with heavy 
baggage piled on their cabs; it has 
large and fine hotels, theatres of sev- 
eral grades, beer-gardens, and an un- 
duly large vicious quarter on the 
Pacific coast plan of a myriad little 
cabins each with one frescoed occu- 
pant. It makes the visitor feel that 
it is a bustling capital town, and that 
is a character and influence that can- 
not be simulated or made to order. 
From the harbor Seattle makes an 
impressive appearance, because it is 
built on the side of a steep hill, and 
is uplifted and spread out in a manner 
peculiar to itself. 
all the chief cities of Washington 
send portions of themselves up steep 
hill-sides; and though Seattle is not 
the city in which I saw cleats on some 
sidewalks, to make the pavements 
even more like ladders, its streets are 
so steep that one feels sorry for the 
horses of its cab system—which, by 
the way, is the best I know of on this 
continent outside of Montreal. Tow- 
ering buildings do not make a city. 
London has not one steeple of offices 
within her limits, while Seattle, on 
the other hand, has many and to 
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In a lesser degree’ 
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spare. But it is the districts of whole- 
sale stores, whose merchandise and 
customers crowd one another on the 
sidewalks, it is the bustle at the 
depots and wharves, the activity in 
the habor—f it is a seaport—the flurry 
of people in the retail quarter; such 
are the tell-tales of a city of impor- 
tance, and Seattle has them, and has 
kept them in a great degree after the 
financial crash in London, which dis- 
turbed the cities of Washington more 
than it might had it not been that in 
them an effort was making to reverse 
the natural order of things by which 
territorial development creates city 
extension. Seattle’s jobbing trade in 
1890 was in goods of the value of $35,- 
000,000. The town is strengthened 
by neighboring coal mines, has built 
up a large shipping trade, and boasts 
several manufacturing industries. 


A NEW RACE OF BUFFALO 
DB RR . vice icivedetcdstsndisass : 


During the last days of the buffalo, 
a remarkable change took place in 
its form, and this change is worthy 
of consideration by naturalists, for it 
is an example of specialization—of 
development in-one particular direc- 


Scribner's 


‘tion—which was due to a change in 


the environment of the species, and 
is interesting because it was brought 
about in a very few years, and indi- 
cates how rapidly, under favoring 
conditions, such specialization may 
take place. This change was noticed 
and commented on by hunters who 
followed the northern buffalo, as well 
as by those who assisted in the exter- 
mination of the southern herd. The 
southern hunters, however, averred 
that the “regular” buffalo had dis- 
appeared—gone off somewhere—and 
that their place had been taken by 
what they call the southern buffalo, 
a race said to have come up from 
Mexico, and characterized by longer 
legs and a longer, lighter body than 
the buffalo of earlier years, and which 
was also peculiar in that the animals 
never became fat. Intelligent hunters 


of the northern herd, however, recog- 
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nized the true state of the case, which 
was that the buffalo, during the last 
years of their existence, were so con- 
stantly pursued and driven from place 
to place that they never had time to 
lay on fat asin earlier years, and that, 
as a consequence of this continual 
running, the animal!’s form changed, 
and instead of a fat, short-backed, 
short-legged animal, it became a long- 
legged, light-bodied beast, formed 
for running. ‘This specialization in 
the direction of Speed at first pro- 
ceeded very slowly, but at last, as 
the dangers to which the animals 
were subjected became more and 
more pressing, it took place rapidly, 
and as a consequence the last buffalo 
killed on the plains were extremely 
long-legged and rangy, and were very 
different in appearance—as they were 
in their habits—from the animals of 
twenty years ago. 


JERSEY PRODUCE 

Mary Hasbrouck The Cosmopolitan 
Jersey is one of the most produc- 
tive spots on the face of the globe, 
maintaining comfortably a population 
of 60,000 on an area of 28,717 acres, 
from which a considerable reduction 
must be made for rocks and roads. 
There are over 2,000 land-owners on 
the island, each and all of whom 
would indignantly repudiate the title 
of peasant proprietor, which would 
seem to be their fitting designation 
on account of the smallness of their 
holdings. These vary from three to 
thirty acres, but by reason of the ex- 
traordinary fertility of the soil they 
represent considerable money value; 
while the dignity of long descent and 
the holding of the same ground 
through successive generations entitle 
the owner to much social considera- 
tion. The rent of land varies from fifty 
dollars to one hundred dollars per acre 
per annum, but the yield is propor- 
tionately high, the average return 
being $250. Seven hundred bushels 
of potatoes, eighty bushels of wheat, 
and five tons of hay per acre are not 
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unusual; while much of the land pro- 
duces three crops a year. In winter 
the ground is planted with potatoes 
for the London market in April and 
May, followed by a crop of grain and 
subsequently by vegetables. The 
annual value of potatoes exported to 
England exceeds two millions of dol- 
lars, and nothing in the fertility of 
the island impressed us more strongly 
than their extraordinary yield. The 
docks were piled high and all the 
steamers were laden with potatoes, 
the roads and lanes were heaped with 
them, the fields were alive with busy 
hands packing them, night and day 
there was the never-ending rumble of 
wagons with full or empty barrels, 
until we were fairly dominated and 
extinguished by the potato. 


PAPER AND BOOKS 
Good Words 


In ancient Egypt the papyrus plant 
grew in enormous quantities. The 
roots of it were used for food, the bark 
for ropes, baskets, mats, and even for 
river boats; the fine skin of the inner 
bark was glued together in strips and 
employed as writing-paper. The word 
“paper” is, indeed, our modern form 
of the word “ papyrus.”’ Now,this fine 
skin or rind was imported into Rome 
and by the Romans was called “ liber,” 
and when the papyrus was made up 
into a book it, too, was known as a 
“liber.” ‘The case in which such a col- 
lection of books was kept was termed 
(in Low Latin) a “libraria,” whence, 
through the French “librairie,” we 
have our English “library.” The 
Greeks called the plant itself “ byb- 
los;”. and when among them the 
papyrus became a book, the latter 
was termed a“ byblos.” ‘The earliest 
Christian writers, using Greek, spoke 
of the Holy Scriptures as “ biblia,” 
the books. With slight modifica- 
tion, “biblia” spread into all mod- 
ern European languages, and appeared 
in English as “the Bible”’ some time 
after the Norman Conquest. 








PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
SE d.. DRAB o.6ksiscdsnsitisnecsasccvens The Arena 


I am now to relate the story of 
three most remarkable psychic experi- 
ences occurring in the life of the same 
person, then a girl not more than 
twelve years of age. ‘The lady in 
whose girlhood they happened has 
written them out for me, and they 
are corroborated by witnesses who 
had full knowledge of the facts, so 
that they would constitute evidence 
in a court of justice. Following the 
method I have uniformly pursued so 
far, I will tell the stories in my own 
words. I do this for the sake of 
simplicity; but the autograph docu- 
ments are in my possession, When 
the first instance occurred, Miss D. 
was about eleven years old. She was 
an extremely nervous, sensitive child, 
afraid of the dark, always hearing 
strange sounds, and never willing to 
go upstairs to bed alone. Her father 
was an educated man, a Harvard 
graduate, and at this time was teach- 
ing a class that met in one of the 


rooms on the second floor of the 
house in which they then lived. On 
this particular evening, just after 


supper, her father sent her up to this 
class-room to remove the blower from 
the Franklin coal stove. ‘This she 
did, and then started for the sitting- 
room below again. As she reached 
the top of the stairs, she saw what 
appeared to be a very tall man com. 
ing up, and he had nearly reached the 
top. She stepped aside to let him 
pass; and as she did so, she lifted 
her head and looked him full in the 
face. He looked down in her face 
for a moment, spoke to her, and said, 
“T watch over you,” and then van- 
ished as if into the side of the wall. 
He was unusually tall, over six feet, 
and Miss D. says she remembers his 
face now more distinctly than that of 
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She 
knew at once that she had seen him 
by virtue of some strange inner sight. 


any other face she ever saw. 


So far the word “hallucination” 
would easily explain it all, but let us 
go on. She went on downstairs and 
spent the evening quietly with the 
family. She said nothing that night 
to any one of what she had seen, only 
all fear of the dark had gone; and 
when bed-time came and they asked 
her if some one should go with her, 
she answered “No.” From that time 
forth all the old timidity had ceased. 
Instead of being frightened, as at a 
ghost, she felt cared for and guarded 
by a loving friend. The next morn- 
ing she went to her mother and told 
her what she had seen, adding, “I 
think the man I saw was my father’s 
father.” This grandfather had died 
when her father was a boy of only 
eleven. There was no likeness of 
him in the family, and her father re- 
membered him only as being a very 
tall man. When her father heard 
her description, he said that it was, 
so far as he knew, a faithful likeness. 
The grandmother was still living, 
but, being a very strict Baptist, knew 
nothing whatever of these psychical 
matters; but she declared that she 
could not herself have given a better 
description of her husband than the 
one her granddaughter gave, from 
having seen this figure on the stairs. 
And she always believed that, for 
some special reason, this visit from 
the unseen had been permitted. A 
short time after, this same little Miss 
D. was seated in her father’s study 
one evening reading a book. After 
a while she looked up from her book, 
and said, “ Father, there is some one 
here in this room, and she wishes to 
speak.” Her father was writing at 
his desk in another part of the room, 
facing away from her. But as she 
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spoke, he turned and said, “If any 
one wishes to speak: with me, she 
must give me her name, as I am 
busy.” Then the little girl said, 
“Her name is Mary,” and, waiting a 
moment, she added, “ Mary Picker- 
ing.” At once her father seemed 
greatly interested, and said, “If this 
is you, Mary, tell me something by 
which I may know that it is you.” 
Miss I). then said (the information 
seemed to come to her in some inex- 
plicable way, for she heard no words 
with the outer ear): “She has been 
in the other life many years. She 
was from twenty-two to twenty-four 
when she died. She died quite un- 
expectedly, after a very short illness, 
of a fever. She lived in B. You 
met her and became acquainted with 
her while teaching in that town and 
boarding in her father’s family, before 
you left college. You knew her be- 
fore you went to the divinity school. 
She has been often, often to you, and 
you have known it.” The father had 
been educated for the Baptist minis- 
try, and at this time had no faith in 
the possibility of spirits returning, so 
far as any of the family knew. But 
he asked his daughter if she could 
describe this Mary, saying, “ She had 
marked peculiarities in dress and in 
the manner of arranging her hair.” 
The daughter replied: “ Yes, she has 
hair almost black, dark eyes, so dark 
you would call them black; but as 
you look closer, you see they are 
hazel. She wears this hair in three 
curls on each side of the face, and 
these curls reach down in such a man- 
ner that they make a frame for the 
face, while the rest of the hair is 
combed back and fastened by a comb 
in a twist at the back of the head 
The last time you saw her she had on 
a cloth dress; it looks like a black 
wool, and is cut with a plain, full 
skirt, and a plain back to the body; 
but the front crosses one side over 
the other in three folds, and the sleeve 
has a look like a leg of mutton.” 
Then the father sat for a few moments 
in silence. But soon, taking his bunch 
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of keys from his pocket, he unlocked 
a drawer in his writing-desk which 
his little girl had never seen opened 
before. From this he took a daguer- 
rotype, and, passing it to her, he said, 
“This is a likeness of Mary Picker- 
ing; does she look likethis?”’ There- 
upon the little girl said, “Just like 
it; only what I see is spirit.” The 
name of this young lady the little girl 
had never before heard. She did not 
know that such a person had ever 
lived; and no one in the family, ex- 
cept her father, knew that such a 
portrait was in existence; and only 
he knew of this episode in his past 
life. Yet everything that Miss D. 
had seen and said corresponded per- 
fectly with the facts. ‘This Miss D., 
now of course grown up, is a personal 
acquaintance, and her father testifies 
to the strict truthfulness of all that is 
here written down. And here, let it 
be remembered, is no experience with 
a professional. This lady lives in the 
quiet of a wealthy home; has never 
“sat” for psychical investigation, 
either for money or for any other 
reason. Only all her life long she 
has been subject to these strange ex- 
periences. Also it is worth noting 
that she is healthy and sane, and 
practical to an unusual degree. 


A HAUNT OF DUELLISTS 
The Boston Home Journal 


The Hermitage at Villebon is one 
of the pleasantest country pleasure 
resorts that one can visit in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris. It is situated 
above Brimborion, in the Meudon 
woods. ‘The house is in the midst of 
the most beautiful wood. The Her- 
mitage is well known as a favorite 
place for duelling, and when the duel 
is with swords it can be fought out 
in one of the walks at the back of the 
house. Pistol duellists must, how- 
ever, find some more secluded spot. 
It is at the Hermitage that the last 
glass is taken which gives the Dutch 
courage necessary, and it is sometimes 
at the Hermitage that the déjeuner at 
which the principals entertain their 
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seconds is partaken of after the en- 
counter. It is amusing to see the 
pretence made by the proprietor of 
ignoring the real reason of the sudden 
arrival of the two landaus, each with 
its four occupants (seconds, princi- 
pals, and doctor), when, of course, 
nobody better than he knows what is 
in the wind. It has been said that an 
excursion party of American tourists 
had happened that way, and that, 
hearing the clash of steel, they had 
insisted on being allowed to have just 
a peep. I hope that they were duly 
impressed with the fact that, in spite 
of the nonsense written by ignorant 
leader-writers in England, a duel in 
France is a very serious matter. 


A STRANGE GOVERNMENT 
Mary Hasbrouckh......+0eeeeeeeeeeeees The Cosmopolitan 


Jersey is the most fortunate state 
in the world as regards government; 
for while possessing her own laws, 
she enjoys the protection of the Brit- 
ish empire without contributing any- 
thing toward its expense; her residents 
are not subject to impress service, and 
she is recognized as being strictly 
neutral in any conflict in which Great 
Britain may be engaged. That coun- 
try also defrays all expense connected 
with the defence of the island. A 
lieutenant-governor is appointed by 


England, who, though he has no vote. 


in the legislature, has the power of 
veto in matters affecting the crown. 
The legislature, called “ The States,” 
is a semi-oligarchical semi-representa- 
tive body, presided over by the judge 
of the royal court appointed by the 
crown. It consists of twelve jurats 
or judges, elected by the whole of 
the ratepayers for life; the rectors 
of the twelve parishes, also life mem- 
bers; twelve constables, correspond- 
ing to our mayors of incorporated 
towns, elected every three years, and 
fourteen deputies for the same period. 
The attorney-general and _ solicitor- 
general can address the assembly, but 
have no votes. Laws have force for 
three years and become permanent 
only when ratified by the queen. 


QUAINT, AND CURIOUS 
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There is no government, no opposi- 
tion, and no minister of finance, each 
member stating what he considers 
would be a fair amount to raise for 
expenditure. There are Liberals and 
Tories, whose emblems are the rose 
andlaurel. The legal tribunal, called 
the royal court, consists of the bailiff 
and twelve jurats, who need not pos- 
sess legal knowledge, but bakers, 
butchers, and innkeepers are disquali- 
fied. A counsel is supplied a pris- 
oner by the court, whose tendency is 
to lean toward the accused; the ver- 
dict is rarely ever innocent or guilty, 
but “plutot coupable qu’ innocent,” 
or “plutot innocent que coupable,” 
and punishment is awarded in pro- 
portion. The members of the royal 
court, who wear flowing scarlet robes, 
rise and put on their hats when the 
death sentence is pronounced, while 
the prisoner kneels. Capital punish- 
ment is exceedingly rare in Jersey, 
however, clemency usually following 
the sentence. The laws and usages 
of this island are both curious and 
interesting, having come down almost 
without modification from the time of 
King John, and many considerably 
antedate that period. A form of 
ejectinent used to prevent encroach- 
ment on land, known as the Clameur 
de Haro, is the invocation of Rolle, 
first Duke of Normandy, an ancestor 
of William the Conqueror, who flour- 
ished in g12, and anything more re- 
markable than this system it would 
be difficult to imagine. The person 
believing himself wronged kneels 
down on the ground and cries, “ Ha- 
Ro-a l’aide, mon prince, on me fait 
tort,” and at that appeal whoever 
may be at work must quit; as, quite 
independent of the matter at issue, 
their remaining would render them 
liable to heavy punishment for con- 
tempt of the noble name of that long- 
defunct prince. Should the law even- 
tually decided that the invoker was 
wrong, he can be made amenable for 
costs; but as the action of the Jersey 
courts is slow, an estate may go to 
ruin before the injunction is removed. 
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Another curious custom is to be found 
in the matter of tithes; the commuta- 
tion system which prevails in England, 
giving a fixed sum per acre, not hav- 
ing been adopted, the rector takes his 
tenth pig, row of, potatoes, or bushel 
of apples, or their value, as may be 
agreed upon. 


TRICKS OF MEMORY 

Georgia Allen Peck The Boston Commonwealth 
One of the queernesses with which 
writers have to contend is an occa- 
sional puzzleheadedness over a per- 
fectly well-known point of orthogra- 
phy or grammar. A word that one 
has probably spelled correctly all 
one’s life suddenly swerves over into 
the doubtful orthography column. 
Is it “ingulf,” “engulf,” or “en- 
gulph?” one queries, with pen poised. 
Is it “appal” or “apall?” “ Fan- 
tasy” or “phantasy?” “ Honied” 
or “ honeyed?” and soon indefinitely. 
To be sure, there is the dictionary, 
but who wants to learn his A—B—Cs 


over again, or look up the spelling 


of every-day words? It is a curious 
fact that, left to themselves, the fin- 
gers will generally spell a word cor- 
rectly. It is in the hesitation that 
certainty is lost. There can be no 
doubt that the fingers of a writer ac- 
quire a sort of automatic education. 
Even when a doubt as to the right 
spelling of a word has crossed the 
mind, the hand will usually bring the 
letters into form if given its course. 
It is as if it consciously reasoned, “I 
have always driven the pen so and 
so, having begun so/” But once 
hampered by the spirit of investi- 
gation, the irresolute hand inclines 
toward the Unabridged. The matter 
is worse where parts of speech en- 
tangle themselves. Rules and regu- 
lations flatten themselves out, and 
only a helpless floundering among 
pronouns, antecedents, and correla- 
tives seems for the time possible. In 
one of Wilkie Collins’ published let- 


QUEER, QUAINT, AND CURIOUS 


ters he writes: “For the last week, 
while I was finishing the story, I gal- 
loped along without feeling it, like 
the old post-horses. Do you remem- 
ber how the forelegs of those post- 
horses quivered, and how their heads 
drooped when they came to the 
journey’send? That’s me, my dear, 
that’s me. Good God! is ‘me’ gram- 
mar? Ought it to be ‘I?’ My poor 
father paid £90 a year for my educa- 
tion, and I give you my sacred word 
of honor I am not sure whether it 
is ‘me’ or ‘I.’” Probably Wilkie 
Collins could have made a pretty 
straight guess on this point, but those 
little aberrations come upon us some- 
times when we should be slow to 
stake anything upon our correctness; 
though another person, blundering 
in the same way, would be instantly 
arraigned before the.bar of our cor- 
rect and scandalized judgment, just 
as we serve merited condemnation 
upon fellow-mortals who display the 
identical faults of which we are our- 
selves guilty. Voluble speakers and 
voluminous writers probably experi- 
ence little of thistrouble. The spout- 
ing geyser of words never fails them, 
and for this they are to be congratu- 
lated; yet it is a consolation to those 
of less oratorical ability to know that 
great writers and speakers learn to 
curb their flowing speech rather than 
give vent to it. Professor Shedd 
states that in the last half of Web- 
ster’s public life he learned to reject 
the vague words that come thick and 
thronging when the mind is aroused. 
He grew more select and precise, and 
presently, as one said, “every word 
weighed a pound.” This style of 
speaking or writing cannot be driven 
through with the velocity enjoyed 
when one is more careless of results. 
The word fitly chosen is the word to 
be striven for, and such is the per- 
versity of inanimate things, it is pre- 
cisely the word that sometimes fails 
to come at call. 








CURRENT VERSE 














TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
J. G. Whittier........ The Atlantic 


Among the thousands who with hail and cheer 
Will welcome thy new year, 

How few of all have passed, as thou and I, 

So many milestones by! 











We have grown old together; we have seen, 
Our youth and age between, 

Two generations leave us, and to-day 

We with the third hold way, 











Loving and loved. If thought must backward run 
° To those who, one by one, 

In the great silence and the dark beyond 
Vanished with farewells fond, 







Unseen, not lost; our grateful memories still 
Their vacant places fill, 

And, with the full-voiced greeting of new friends, 

A tenderer whisper blends. 









Linked close in a pathetic brotherhood 
Of mingled ill and good, 

Of joy and grief, of grandeur and of shame, 

For pity more than blame— 









The gift is thine the weary world to make 
More cheerful for thy sake, 

Soothing the ears its Miserere pains, 

With the old Hellenic strains, 








Lighting the sullen face of discontent 
With smiles for blessings sent. 
Enough of selfish wailing has been had, 
Thank God! for notes more glad. 









Life is indeed no holiday; therein 
Are want, and woe, and sin, 

Death and its nameless fears, and over all 

Our pitying tears must fall. 
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Thy hand, old friend! the service of our days, 
In differing moods and ways, 

May prove to those who follow in our train 
Not valueless nor vain. 


Far off, and faint as echoes of a dream, 
The songs of boyhood seem, 

Yet on our amtumn boughs, unflown with spring, 
The evening thrushes sing. 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll; 

Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 

"And live because He lives. 


A PIPE SOLO 
Maurice Thompson The Independent 


Where sweet Pierian waters flow 
I softly blew my sylvan pipe; 

The heart of Nature seemed to know 
My purpie-juicéd dreams were ripe. 


The thirsty air about me hung 
And touched me with a myriad lips; 

The brown bees loved me while they strung 
Wax honey-beads around their hips. 


I felt a subtile influence come 
Into the blooming wilderness, 
A manifold appeal, the sum 
Of young ambition’s glow and stress. 


Aware was I, yet not aware, 

Of that within which made me great, 
Of consecration and the rare, 

Deep fingering of the hand of Fate. 


I a poor shepherd wild and rude, 

Afar from men’s world-centres bred, 
Stood trembling in the solitude 

To feel a halo round my head. 
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A mystery within me broke-— 
Unveiled an altar and a shrine— 

As from an eon’s sleep I woke 

To song and prophecy divine. 







Then thronging millions called my name 
Out of gray mist and azure gloom, 

And far through many an arch of flame 

I heard the drums of triumph boom. 












Flags flared across from sky to sky, 
Fame turned on me her splendid eyes; 

I saw the peaks of glory high 

Above the walls of Paradise. 






“Come, master, come!” the voices cried, 
“ And take the world and hold it fast.” 
And then the drums were multiplied 
With many a thrilling bugle-blast. 











But I stood still, I could not go, 
My purple-juiced dreams were ripe; 

Where sweet Pierian waters flow 

I softly blew my sylvan pipe. 









THE LOST COLORS 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps........ The Atlantic 









Frowning, the mountain stronghold stood, 
Whose front no mortal could assail; 

For more than twice three hundred years 

The terror of the Indian vale. 

By blood and fire the robber band 

Answered the helpless village wail. 













Hot was his heart and cool his thought, 
When Napier from his Englishmen 

Up to the bandits’ rampart glanced, 
And down upon his ranks again. 
Summoned to dare a deed like that, 
Which of them ali would answer then ? 











What sullen regiment is this 
That lifts its eye to dread Cutchee ? 
Abased, its standard bears no flag. 






CURRENT VERSE 


For thus the punishment shall be 
That England metes to Englishmen 
Who shame her once by mutiny. 


From out the disgraced Sixty-fourth 

There stepped a hundred men of might. 
Cried Napier: “ Now prove to me 

I read my soldiers’ hearts aright! 

Form! Forward! Charge, my volunteers! 
Your colors are on yonder height!” 


So sad is shame, so wise is trust! 

The challenge echoed bugle-clear. 
Like fire along the Sixty-fourth 

From rank to file rang cheer on cheer. 
In death and glory up the pass 

They fought for all to brave men dear. 


Old is the tale, but read anew 

In every warring human heart. 

What rebel hours, what coward shame, 
Upon the aching memory start! 

To find the ideal forfeited, 

—What tears can teach the holy art ? 


Thou great Commander! leading on 
Through weakest darkness to strong light; 
By any anguish, give us back 

Our life’s young standard, pure and bright. 
O fair, lost Colors of the soul! 

For your sake storm we any height. 


REGRET 
Archibald Lampman The Traveller's Record 
Sad wind, why moanest thou, our brother ? 
Lie still, the flowers heed not thy breath; 
On one swe2t head and then another 
Thine own hard hands wrought death! 


Dear heart, why dost thou wander weeping 
For old clear thoughts in sultry lands ? 
Be still; they wake not; they are sleeping, 

Slain by thine own blind hands! 
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TOWERS OF SILENCE 
Winslow BANGIN... ccccsssevcesscssss San Francisco 


Throughout India one sees thou- 
sands of these curioustowers. They 
are well named towers of silence, 
because they are the last resting- 
places of the earthly remains of the 
Parsees. The largest of these towers 
we saw on the top of Malabar Hill at 
Bombay. There are four of them; 
each cost from $100,000 to $150,000 
to build. The largest measures 276 
feet in circumference and some 
twenty-five feet in height, and is 
built in the form of a perfect circle. 
About eight feet from the ground is 
a single aperture in the encircling 
wall through which the dead are car- 
ried. The interior of these towers is 
curiously arranged. In the centre is 
a deep well filled with many layers of 
charcoal and sand. On the ground 
radiating from the well to the inner 
side of the circular wall are arranged 
small compartments divided by stone 
walls. ‘These are depressed toward 
the centre like a funnel or an inverted 
cone. Next above the well, which 
is five feet in diameter, is a row of 
shallow compartments circularly ar- 
ranged, with a narrow footpath around 
the outer side. Next to these is a 
second or middle row of compart- 
ments, a little larger in size, with a 
second circular footpath surrounding 
them, and then comes the third or 
outer circular row, similarly arranged. 
They are all on an inclined plane 
dipping toward the centre. The inner 
of these compartments are for the 
bodies of children, the middle for fe- 
males, and the outer ones for males. 
The funeral ceremonies are at o7ce 
strange and weird. When a Parsee 
dies, be he rich or poor, his body is 
enveloped in a pure white shroud and 
placed on a wooden bier. This is 


carried by four men, all robed in 





white; next follow the two old men 
with long flowing white beards; then 
come the priests and relatives and 
friends to the number of several hun- 
dred. All are robed in pure white 
and walk two by two in solemn pro- 
cession, linked together in a curious 
fashion, symbolical of unity even in 
death. Malabar Hill is beautifully 
situated on a picturesque peninsula 
about three miles from Bombay, and 
commands a magnificent view of that 
city and its surroundings. At the 
foot of the hill are groves of cocoa- 
nut-trees and feathery palms in which 
many of the poorest people are al- 
lowed to live free of charge. Many 
of them even get a supply of food 
free as well. The hill is itself beau- 
tifully laid out in gardens abound- 
ing in tropical plants and flowering 
shrubs. There are also splendid 
drives and walks and cozy nooks 
where one often sees priests studying 
their holy scriptures. When on the 
hill enjoying the beauties of tropical 
India one often sees a funeral cortége 
winding its way in and out among the 
palms and flowering shrubs. The air 
is filled with strange, mournful sounds 
of mellow-toned bells and subdued 
moans as the procession draws nearer 
and nearer. Mournfully they glide 
past, climb the long flight of stone 
steps, and approach two by two the 
towers of silence. When within thirty 
yards of the tower they all stop, for 
nearer it is not permitted for any one 
—king, prince, or beggar—to go, ex- 
cepting the two white-bearded old 


_men, who now take the corpse and 


proceed to the silent tower. They 
glide through the small aperture in 
the circular wall and silently deposit 
their burden in its proper receptacle 
within the tower. They then un- 
fasten the funeral shroud, and with 
averted faces remove the coverings . 
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of the dead that the body may be left 
in the tower as it came into the world 
—naked. So careful are they that 
they put on gloves and use huge iron 
tongs with which to remove the robes, 
lest they should touch the unclean 
dead. They then silently withdraw, 
not to mingle with the mourners, but 
to a specially sanctified shrine, where 
they burn their clothing and wash 
their persons, that they may not pol- 
lute the surroundings. ‘These two re- 
positors, though sacred themselves, 
are yet considered unclean, and never 
mingle in Parsee society. On the 
ground under the shade of some won- 
drous palm or holy tree are the rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased 
seated in mournful attitudes. They 
never approach nearer to the towers 
thar: thirty yards, for their scripture 
forbids it. After some little time, 
varying from one to many hours, the 
mourners gather at the holy of holies 
—a temple close by—where the sa- 
cred fire of sandalwood and incense, 
once lighted from another sacred fire, 
never burns out. These holy fires 
have been constantly burning for 
thousands of years. Here they wor- 
ship and purify themselves, for is not 
death a product of evil and must they 
not be pure that the evil influence 
may not come near them? And so 
the Parsee funeral rites are over. But 
the poor body lies exposed in all its 
nakedness beneath the scorching rays 
of an Indian sun, for the towers are 
not covered and the walls are only 
twenty-five feet high, which in India 
means not even a shady spot. But 
worse still. The body is no sooner 
deposited within the sacred towers 
than the sharp-beaked, tawny-feath- 
ered hideous vultures swoop down 
and devour it. In half an hour after 
the corpse is deposited there remains 
nothing but the bones. These remain 
to dry and whiten in the sun and air 
and are then raked into the deep and 
spacious well, there to remain for 
evermore. Pure water trickles over 
them and then passes through the 
several layers of sand and charcoal 
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and finally finds its way to the sea 
below as pure and clear as before it 
entered. So is their religion carried 
out—dust to dust, the rich and the 
poor alike must meet in the towers 
and in the well, and neither fire nor 
air, earth nor water is befouled by the 
mortal clay of man, while the spirit 
soars in heaven with its Giver. 


CHALCEDONY PARK 
Re FI oacccinnsenccniensiets Scientific American 


Twenty years ago a miner who had 
been prospecting in Arizona gave me 
an oblong block of peculiarly marked 
agate. After letting friends cut off 
a dozen pairs of sleeve-buttons from 
it, I had the rest of the block pol- 
ished as a cabinet specimen. It was 
evidently a kind of petrified wood, 
and the donor told me that there were 
immense quantities of it in the region 
where he had been exploring. That 
same region is now known as the 
Chalcedony Park, and was mentioned 
to me by the railroad officials as being 
one of the most extraordinary of the 
many remarkable localities along 
the Sante Fé route. Holbrook was the 
place where I was told to leave the 
cars and take a stage for the park. 
But there was no stage, and the sand 
storm that was raging at the time 
was such as no man who valued his 
comfort and safety was willing to 
encounter. Corrizo was somewhat 
nearer the park, but it was a mere 
watering station, with no houses nor 
conveyances. On stating the case to 
the conductor of the fast California 
express, he kindly relaxed his rules 
and stopped his solid train of Pull- 
man cars at “whistling post 233” in 
the midst of the sage brush, and just 
at sunset. Pointing to a windmill 
near the horizon, he said, “ That is 
Adam Hanna’s ranch, the only house 
within ten miles. Maybe you can 
get a horse there; and if not, you can 
foot it in the morning.” The train 
rolled on and left me and my kodak 
alone in the wilderness. After pro- 
ceeding for about a mile the banks of 
an arroya were reached, usually dry 
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as a tinder-box, but now flooded by 
melting snow. The stream seemed to 
be a moving quicksand, and varied 
in width from forty to two hundred 
feet. The ranch was on the other 
side of the stream; but my halloo 
brought out the inmates, who directed 
me to a pile of driftwood as the only 
means of crossing. Why Mr. Hanna 
does not occupy higher ground, near 
the railroad, and further his own in- 
terests, as well as those of tourists, 
by making regular trips to the park, 
was a matter not fully made clear. 
The next morning, after an exciting 
episode, being nothing less than an 
attack on the lady of the ranch by a 
pair of savage coyotes, I started 
alone, on horseback, for my destina- 
tion. It was an easy trail, and the 
distance did not exceed seven miles. 
But it was a dreary ride over mesas 
and arroyas, with occasional glimpses 
of distant mountains, From the very 
start the road was lined by specimens 
of agatized wood equal to the one I 
had been guarding for so many years. 
Now and then a petrified log or soli- 
tary stump were harbingers of what 
was to be seen further on. The term 
“park” is a misnomer; for there is 
no natural park here, nor has the 
hand of man done anything but to 
shatter the marvellous relics of date- 
less antiquity. The people of the 
vicinity always speak of it as “the 
petrified forest.” But that again is 
misleading; for there is no forest, 
whatever there may have been fifty 
centuries ago. It certainly seems as 
if the place ought to be made a na- 
tional park, and should be both better 
protected and more easy of access. 
As it is, the enchanted spot lies at 
the mercy of vandals, the only pre- 
caution against spoliation being a 
railroad rule against shipping speci- 
mens from it in bulk. How shall the 
Chalcedony Park be described? At 
first one gets the impression that it is 
a small affair, of perhaps fifty acres. 
Then he says that it must be a hun- 
dred. And after riding over its 
amazing ruins for many hours in suc- 
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cession, he concludes that the area 
includes a thousand acres; and finally 
he hardly questions the bold estimate 
of Mr. C. F. Lummis that the exten- 
sive forest now hardened into stone 
formerly covered “ hundreds of square 
miles;” and accepts without dissent 
the assertion of Mr. G. F. Kunz that 
there may here be seen at a glance a 
million tons of precious stones. A 
matter-of-fact visitor might say that 
the scene reminded him of a vast log- 
ging camp, where the lumbermen had 
tossed the huge logs from their sleds 
at random and then had gone away, 
leaving them to become rain-soaked 
and moss-grown. The trees when 
standing were fully two hundred feet 
high; for even now their prostrate 
trunks measure, when unbroken, from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
feet. The peculiarity already hinted 
at is that these mighty trunks are as 
regularly severed into sections as if 
the work had been done by a cross- 
cutsaw. The lengths vary from discs 
like cart-wheels to logs twenty or 
thirty feet long, or longer. Twigs 
are found an inch through and trunks 
ten feet thick. They lie at every 
angle; parallel to each other and at 
right angles; singly and in great 
groups; down in gulleys and perched 
like cannon on hill-tops. And all 
these myriads of trunks, stumps, logs, 
branches, and tiny twigs are solid 
stone, and on inspection they prove 
to be precious gems of almost every 
known variety. Those that remain 
intact have been weathered to a dark 
red, rich brown, or sober black. But 
Time’s relentless axe, aided by the 
geologist’s hammer, has made havoc 
with so many of them that the ground 
is thickly strewn with their fragments, 
from rocks like bowlders down to 
chips and minute splinters, that show 
their brilliant colors under the fierce 
Arizona sun with kaleidoscopic ef- 
fect. At every footfall you tread on 
gems, some of which might grace a 
ducal coronet, while the most plain 
and least attractive would be worthy 
of an honored place in the finest cab- 
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inet. There are no rubies, sapphires, 
nor diamonds here (as has been in- 
correctly reported), but the amethyst 
abounds, and the red and yellow jas- 
per, chalcedony of every hue, the 
topaz, the onyx, the carnelian, and 
every imaginable variety of agate. 
No log nor fragment is limited to 
a single kind of gem. Many are 
massive mosaics of all the kinds 
named above. The material breaks 
pretty easily into cubical forms, but 
it is extremely hard and takes a brill- 
iant and durable polish. Under a 
magnifying glass the cellular struc- 
ture is plainly visible, and experts 
assure us that the ancient forest was 
made up of trees analogous to our 
pines and cedars. ‘The region is de- 
cidedly volcanic, lava beds and ex- 
tinct craters being in sight in every 
direction. Some catastrophe doubt- 
less felled the “forest primeval,” 
which was subsequently buried in 
volcanic ashes. Floods of hot sili- 
cious waters were poured over the 
ashes, possibly from geysers. ‘The 
wood became water-soaked, and grad- 
ually the silica took its place and 
shape. The pure silica, as Mr. Kunz 
suggests, would form the limpid 
quartz, while the rich colors of red, 
brown, yellow, and purple would be 
due to iron and manganese held in 
solution. I found one block of wood 
that had changed to solid iron. 
Spurring my horse from the valley 
to the summit of the mesa, mainly 
formed of light gray sandstone, I 
followed a trail to its further side, 
where it is cut by a small cafion 
about fifty feet deep. And here is 
the Agate Bridge, the most wonder- 
ful object of its kind in existence. 
This unique bridge is simply a huge 
trunk spanning the cafion where it 
is sixty feet wide. The trunk itself is 
a hundred feet long, and tapers down 
from a thickness of five feet to a di- 
ameter of three feet. Its entire mass 
is made up of agates, jaspers, and 
other precious materials. At a point 
two-thirds of the way across it is frac- 
tured, whether naturally or by vio- 
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lence I could not determine. At the 
bottom of the cajfion is a pool re- 
sorted to by the cattle of the plains, 
and around it grow the only living 
trees to be seen for miles. ‘The task 
of selecting specimens from a million 
tons of gems is less easy than it is 
agreeable. Each crystal, or moss 
agate, or amethyst, or onyx, seems 
most desirable till it lies in your 
pocket or saddle-pouch, and then 
others assert their superiority. At 
last my load was as heavy as could 
be managed on horseback. With re- 
luctance I left the enchanted forest, 
made my way back to Hanna’s ranch, 
crossed the perilous arroya, flagged 
an approaching train, gained permis- 
sion to take my sackful of treasures 
on board, and sped on my journey, 
convinced that whatever marvels may 
have existed in the days of the Ara-. 
bian Nights’ entertainments, none 
in these more modern times could 
rival, in its way, the petrified forest 
of Arizona. 


THE DEATH OF MARCEAU 
The Gentleman's Magazine 


On September 1rgth,1796, Marceau, 
defending the defile of Altenkirchen 
and protecting the retreat of the main 
body, sat on horseback, field-glass in 
hand, the centre of a small group of 
officers. He wore—for each detail 
has been treasured lovingly—hussar 
dolman, boots, and pantaloons, a hat 
from which the plume had been shorn 
at Limbourg, and no scarf, for he 
would have none but his sister 
Emira’s handiwork, and the one he 
was expecting from her had been de- 
layed. The day was hot, and he was 
flushed and eager-looking, but sad 
withal, as if brooding on the defec- 
tion of General Castelvert, whose 
unauthorized raising of the siege of 
Ehrenbreitstein had exposed Mar- 
ceau’s flank and rendered the retreat 
necessary. Marceau’s horse, a fine 
dappled sorrel of a quiet nature, never 
moved—would that it had swerved— 
when a Hungarian hussar made a 
threatening movement, and at the 
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same time a shot from behind a tree 
struck the general’s arm above the 
elbow. Marceau, without a word, 
turned his horse and retreated, while 
Captain Souhait dropped the hussar 
with a pistol-shot and, smiling, re- 
turned with the fallen man’s horse to 
his commander. “Never mind that 
now, my friend,” said Marceau, whose 
changed tone betrayed his condition. 
“T am badly hurt. Let not our men 
know it.” He dismounted just in 
time to save himself from falling, 
and while his grenadiers, crying “ Let 
us die to avenge him!” kept up a 
sharp fire, he lay in the dust under 
the hot sun, supported by Souhait 
and a few others—one of whom was 
shot dead while holding him—and 
continued to give his orders. “ My 
friends, I am done for,” he. gasped, 
as the enemy pressed, “but let me 
not fall into their hands—finish me.” 
Almost against his will, he was lifted 
on two muskets, the horsemen cut 
branches to shade his head, and he 
was carried through the ranks, still 


giving his orders and directing the 
retreat as far as Walmerode, three 
leagues off, where a more solid litter 
was formed of the side of a cart, and 


water was offered him. The wound 
was hopeless. The ball, after graz- 
ing the right arm, had passed slant- 
wise clean through the body, and 
was found just under the skin of the 
left hip. 
Marceau took his hand. “Go you, 
too, my comrade, to get killed for 
the faults of others”’ (this was an al- 
lusion to General Castelvert), “but 
let me not see our troops fly in dis- 
order—the very thought kills me.” 


NEARLY IN THE WRONG BOAT 
The Quarterly Review 


Before the advent of the railway 
system on the Continent, the life of 
the queen’s messenger was one of 
real adventure, and many are the 
tales of hardship and peril which have 
been told of the journeys in those 
days. Once, at a period when Great 
Britain was on the verge of a war 


Here Bernadotte met him.’ 
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with a great Continental power, the 
following incident is recounted, though 
whether it is founded on actual fact 
or not we have never been able to 
discover. We give it, however, as 
we have heard it told. The queen’s 
messenger was intrusted with dis- 
patches of the highest importance, 
and was instructed to make the best 
of his way via Athens to Constantino- 
ple, in order to deliver them to the 
British ambassador in the latter city. 
The route chosen was by Marseilles, 
and thence by sea to Athens, where 
the messenger was told that an Eng- 
lish man-of-war would be on the look- 
out and convey him on to Constanti- 
nople. The messenger embarked in 
due time at Marseilles on board a 
vessel bound for Athens, and after a 
prosperous voyage was approaching 
his destination. When, however, the 
vessel was just rounding the point of 
land some little distance before the 
harbor of the Pirzus is reached, a 
man-of-war’s boat, manned by sailors 
in the British uniform and flying the 
British flag, was seen rowing round 
the opposite point and signalling the 
incoming vessel. The queen’s mes- 
senger accordingly requested the cap- 
tain to heave to, in order that he 
might be put on board the boat sent 
for him. The captain at first de- 
murred, saying that it was an incon- 
venient spot to stop in, that the Brit- 
ish man-of-war must be in the harbor 
of the Pirzeus, and that the messenger 
could more easily go on board of her 
there. Ultimately, however, at the 
messenger’s renewed request, he was 
about to bring to, when from the op- 
posite direction was seen coming from 
the harbor a second British man-of- 
war’s boat, rowing toward them at 
full speed and signalling violently. 
Immediately this second boat came 
into view, the first boat turned round, 
and, rowing quickly round the oppo- 
site point, disappeared from sight. 
The second boat, on nearing the ves- 
sel, was found to be in command of a 
British naval officer, and the queen’s 
messenger was soon safely deposited 
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on board the British man-of-war in 
the harbor. Subsequent investiga- 
tion is said to have made it evident 
that an attempt had been made to 
kidnap the messenger with his impor- 
tant dispatches by means of a boat 
got up under false colors, 


A STORY OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 
Archibald Forbes .......+.+000+ The Nineteenth Century 


Boitelle, an honest shrewd man of 
the bourgeois type, was a prefect of 
police in Paris under the Empire. 
Eugénie, actuated whether by philan- 
thropy or whim, took it into her head 
to pay a visit to Saint-Lazare, an in- 
stitution combining the attributes of 
a hospital and a bridewell for women 
of the town of the lowest type. Boi- 
telle was requisitioned as cicerone. 
The empress took exception to the 
dinner of the inmates, since no des- 
sert crowned the meal. Boitelle’s 
sense of the fitness of things had al- 
ready been strained, and the plain 
man blurted out, “ Really, madame, 
you allow your kindness to run away 
with your good sense. If they are 
to havea dessert, what are we to give 
to honest women?” Next day Boi- 
telle was kicked upstairs into the sine- 
cure of a senatorship; his services, 
which were valuable, were lost to his 
department; and to the end of the 
Empire her majesty’s resentment 
against him never relented. Her 
wrath also deprived the bureau of 
secret police of its upright and con- 
scientious chief, M. Hyrvoix. It was 
his wont to report daily to the em- 
peror, who gave him his cue by the 
question, “ What do the people say ?” 
The incident narrated by the author 
—which shall be given in his own 
words, M. Hyrvoix himself being his 
authority—occurred at the time when 
the tidings of the Emperor Maximil- 
ian’s fate caused in Paris the ominous 
rumbling of discontent and disaffec- 
tion. “What do the people say?” 
asked Napoleon. “Well, sire, not 
only the people, but every one is 
deeply indignant and disgusted with 
the consequences of this unfortunate 
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| Mexican] war. ‘They say it is the 
fault of——” “The fault of whom ?” 
demanded the emperor. “Sire,” 
stammered M. Hyrvoix, “in the time 
of Louis the Sixteenth people said, 
‘It is the fault of the Austrian wo- 
man.’” “Yes; go on.” “Under 
Napoleon the Third people say, ‘It 
is the fault of the Spanish woman.’ ” 
The words had scarcely left Hyrvoix’s 
lips when a door leading to the inner 
apartments opened and the empress 
appeared on the threshold. “She 
looked like a beautiful fury,” said 
Hyrvoix. “She wore a white dress- 
ing-gown, her hair was waving on 
her shoulders, and her eyes shot 
flames. She hissed rather than spoke 
as she bounded toward me; and, ridic- 
ulous as it may seem, I felt afraid for 
the moment.” “You will please re- 
peat what you said just now, M. 
Hyrvoix!” she gasped in a voice 
hoarse with anger. “Certainly, mad- 
ame,” I replied, “seeing that I am 
here to speak the truth; and this 
being so, your majesty will pardon 
me. I told the emperor that the 
Parisians spoke of ‘the Spanish wo- 
man’ as they spoke seventy-five years 
ago of ‘the Austrian woman.’ ‘The 
Spanish woman! the Spanish wo- 
man!’ she jerked out three or four 
times—and I could see that her hands 
were clinched—‘I have become 
Trench; but I will show my enemies 
that I can be Spanish when occasion 
demands it.’’’ With this she left as 
suddenly as she had come, taking no 
notice of the emperor’s hand uplifted 
to detain her. The author signifi- 
cantly adds that next morning M. 
Hyrvoix was relegated to the re- 
ceiver-generalship of one of the de- 
partments—in other words, “exiled 
to the provinces.” 


’ 


THE FALLS OF JUANACATLAN 
The Laredo News 


About twenty miles from Guada- 
lajara the stream widens abruptly, and 
making a sudden graceful curve over 
rapids, the seething waters take a 
sudden terrific plunge of 125 feet, 
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forming the falls of Juanacatlan. The 
sight beggars description. As the 
chance visitor gazes upon the swirl- 
ing eddies, the huge mass of falling 
waters, the great clouds of water 
mist, and the immense billows of 
feathery foam, and hears the hoarse 
roar, with its ponderous rattle and 
crash as of some mammoth cata- 
clysm, he is impressed with the idea 
that this is a wonderful country. 
The falls bear a great similarity to 
Niagara in many ways, but chiefly on 
account of the form of the fall to the 
left of a small rocky island, resem- 
bling Goat Island. Some time in 
1890 a company was formed for the 
purpose of utilizing a part of the in- 
calculable amount of force which daily 
goes to waste. ‘They projected sup- 
plying Guadalajara with light and 
power by means of electricity, but 
the government interfered and rightly 
opposed the disfigurement of the won- 
derful cataract. No one who goes 
to Mexico should fail to visit Guada- 
lajara and the falls of Juanacatlan, 
the former on account of its courte- 
ous, well-bred people, its clean streets 
and beautiful parks, and the latter 
on account of its grandeur and awe- 
inspiring sublimity. 


THE ARYAN MARK 
Bes B. Bin nn kis sciesiccdneesiscs . Harper's 


There is nothing perhaps more dis- 
tinctly Aryan than the New England 
town-meeting. But to find it in some- 
what of its original character we must 
go back into the regions not yet tra- 
versed by the railroad, which brings 
not only new fashions for the girls 
to spoil their fresh prettiness with, 
but, more unfortunately, stuff to spoil 
their minds in the cheap literature of 
the far-away cities, whether in the 
form of vulgar fiction or sensational 
sermons. There is nothing much 
more discouraging than to see this 
kind of reading penetrating into the 
remote country towns, and scarcely 
to be able to find the good old- 
fashioned village maiden who was a 
delight to the eyes and the heart, so 
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lost is she in cheap travesties of city 
fashions and the worst of city senti- 
mentality. But there are yet a few 
towns in New England where we can 
see the old customs—not quite gone, 
though rapidly disappearing—and it 
was in a town-meeting in one of these 
recently that I spent almost my en- 
tireday. But it is the next ballot and 
not this one that will probably elect 
a representative if any does, for the 
men who don’t care particularly about 
who shall go, or whether any one 
shall go, will not take the trouble to 
come back after the chores are done 
and supper is eaten, and it will be 
only those who are determined to 
elect some one who will vote at the 
next. The voters are not perfectly 
quiet now; some of them indulge in 
calling out the name of their favorite 
man as they press up the aisle to the 
ballot-box, but there is nothing dis- 
orderly. When this ballot is closed 
the sun is already near his setting, 
and the warm day is growing cold in 
the Green Mountain air. The hall 
empties very quickly after the usual 
result is announced, and the next 
ballot is begun, for the meeting must 
not adjourn if it wishes any more 
chance to vote. So long as it does 
not adjourn, it may keep on voting 
till Christmas if it chooses, but to ad- 
journ would kill it forever. So the 
business goes on, and the voters con- 
tinue to hold caucuses outside on the 
steps; and the sun sets, and the kero- 
sene-lamps are lighted to mingle their 
odor with that of the pipes. At ten 
o’clock some of the “boys” got pos- 
session of the bell-rope and rang out 
a peal, to which everybody listened 
for an instant, for in this village one 
never knows when the one bell begins 
to ring whether there is a fire, an 
entertainment, or a prayer-meeting. 
By this time the livery-stable was 
making prospective gains, and the 
old stage-driver had three of his 
horses hitched up and_ scurrying 


through the off roads to bring in rec- 
reant voters; the band was playing 
within a stone’s-throw of the hall; 
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and all was excitement both within 
and without the building. But there 
was not a great variation in the votes. 
The “ Labor” men dropped, several 
of them, into other lines. The 
“Farmers” held their own; and the 
vote pulled back and forth between 
Democrats and Republicans till mid- 
night, every man who had not been 
there during the day and who was 
dragged there at night taking up the 
affair where he found it, just as hay- 
fever patients returning from Europe 
enter into exactly that stage of the 
disease in which all those who have 
stayed at home and taken it are when 
the vessel arrives. There had now 
been seven or eight ballots, and there 
seemed no nearer prospect of elect- 
ing a representative than when the 
man in charge first pulled the bell- 
rope twelve hours before. The three 
principal candidates now held a small 
meeting in front of the hall, and 
joined in begging their fellow-towns- 
men to go home, and not put them- 


selves to any further trouble on 


their account. They were very much 
obliged for all the confidence which 
had been shown in them, but it was 
too bad to stay any longer. Accord- 
ingly, all the people went quietly 
home to bed, and everything was as 
though it had not been. For the 
third or fourth time, this town goes 
without a representative for the next 
two years, and everybody is perfectly 
satisfied. As my friend the stage- 
driver expressed it, “ Everybody in 
town is well pleased and the candi- 
dates are well pleased, because if, 
after they had had so much excite- 
ment, anybody had been elected, 
there would have been kind of hard 
feelings, don’t you know; but now 
they all went home in good shape 
and feeling well.” And so ended the 
election. Like genuine New Eng- 
landers, every man had had his say 
and had stuck to his opinion, and 
they were quite content not to have 
any one to speak for them. After 
all, when we send a representative 
to the State Capitol, or perchance to 
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Washington, there is sometimes doubt 
as to what he will do or say after 
he gets there, and so there may be 
reason in the security and satisfac- 
tion of the good people. 


THE GRAND FALLS OF LABRADOR 


Henry G. Bryant The Century 


A single glance showed that we 
had before us one of the greatest 
waterfalls in the world. Standing on 
the rocky brink of the chasm, a wild 
and tumultuous scene lay before us, 
a scene possessing elements of sub- — 
limity, and with details not to be 
apprehended in the first moments of 
wondering contemplation. Far up- 
stream one beheld the surging, fleecy 
waters and tempestuous billows, dash- 
ing high their crests of foam, all 
forced onward with resistless power 
toward the steep rock whence they 
took their wild leap into the deep 
pool below. ‘Turning to the very 
brink and looking over, we gazed 
into a world of mists and mighty re- 
verberations. Here the exquisite 
colors of the rainbow fascinated the 
eye, and majestic sounds of falling 
waters continued the pean of the 
ages. Below and beyond the seeth- 
ing caldron the river appeared, pursu- 
ing its turbulent career past frowning 
cliffs and over miles of rapids, where 
it heard “no sound save its own dash- 
ings.” The babel of waters made 
conversation a matter of difficulty, 
and after a mute exchange of con- 
gratulations, we turned our attention 
to examining the river in detail above 
and below the falls. -While Professor 
Kenaston and Montague were mak- 
ing a direct measurement of the prin- 
cipal fall, which proved to be three 
hundred and sixteen feet, an incident 
occurred which illustrated the cool 
daring of the latter in a striking man- 
ner. The water, at the time of our 
visit, was probably as low as it ever 
is in the Grand River. In fact, from 
the débris lodged high up on the 
banks, we judged the stream had 
fallen at least ten feet from the high- 
water mark of the spring freshets. 
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This drop in the river left exposed a 
considerable surface of the rocky 
ledge which is usually covered by 
water, forming part of the brink of 
the fall. After measuring the length 
of the preliminary incline leading to 
the main leap, Montague was directed 
to cast the plummet line over the 
rocky edge of the escarpment, in 
order to secure a measurement of the 
principal fall. This was done; but 
while Professor Kenaston was paying 
out the line, it caught in a slight 
crevice, and to complete the meas- 
urement it became necessary to free 
itatonce. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, our brave John clambered 
down the steep bank and walked out 
on the very brink of the falls, where, 
stooping down, with the spray of the 
passing flood wetting .his cheek, he 
loosened the line and returned to 
the bank in safety. A single mis- 
step, or the slightest giddiness on his 
part, while on that dizzy height would 
have resulted tragically. 


TRICKS OF HINDOO JUGGLERS 
Be Oe isis ccscesensces . The Christian Union 


The wonderful tricks of legerde- 
main, the feats of balancing, tum- 
bling, and rope-dancing, performed 
by men and women in the theatres 
and circuses in this country, are 
hardly equal to the commonest tricks 
and feats performed by Hindoo jug- 
glers in their native land. It is a 
very common sight in India to see 
young girls balancing themselves on 
their heads with their heels in the air, 
or to see them walking on their hands 
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and feet with their bodies bent back- 
ward. It is an easy thing for a girl 
of fifteen years to bend backward, 
plunge her head into a hole eighteen 
inches deep, full of water and dirt, 
and bring up between her lips a ring 
that was buried inthe mud. Women 
are not less dextrous than the girls 
and the men. They are frequently 
seen dancing in couples on slack 
ropes, one playing on the zina or 
Hindoo guitar, while the other poses, 
postures, and capers gracefully about 
with a vessel brimful of water in each 
hand, without spilling a drop. A 
Hindoo juggler will stand a pole 
twenty feet high on the ground, and 
then climb to the top of it as if it was 
a firmly rooted tree. He fixes the top 
of the pole in the middle of his sash 
and dances about in all directions 
without disturbing the equilibrium of 
the pole. The same man, after giv- 
ing an exhibition of this sort, slides 
down the pole, takes a boy on his 
shoulders, climbs once more to the 
top, fixes the top of the pole in the 
hollow of his foot, and stands erect, 
balancing himself, with the boy on his 
shoulders, as easily. as the average 
person would balance himself on one 
foot on the ground. Another very diffi- 
cult act is that of balancing a sword 
with a broad blade, the point resting 
on the performer’s chin; then the 
juggler will balance a straw on his 
nose, Or on a small stick which he 
holds in his lips. While performing 
this trick the juggler sometimes 
places a piece of thin tile on his nose, 
and tosses up a stone which, falling 
on the tile, breaks it in pieces. 
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MOTHER’S POSIES 
Carl Smith Harper's Weekly 
Kind o’ purty, don’t yuh think ? 
Green an’ red an’ yeller 
Bloomin’ in th’ winder there 
Sort o’ makes a feller 
Think ’t sammer’s back agin, 
Even though he knows his 
Eyes ’v’ on’y caught th’ shine 
There uv mother’s posies. 


In th’ ol’ tomater cans 
An’ th’ pots an’ boxes, 

There they bloom as big as life— 
Pinks an’ hollyhockses. 

Creepin’ things an’ vi'lets, too, 
Purty colors showin’, 

Peekin’ through th’ winder-pane 
Out whur it’s a-snowin’. 


There’s a grea’ big fuzie there 
Weth some ferns aside it, 

An’ a primrose weth some moss 
Tryin’ fer tuh hide it, 

An’ geraniums an’ sich 
Cluttered all together, 

Bloomin’ there like sixty an’ 
Laughin’ at th’ weather. 


Pots o’ green an’ pots o’ red 
Make up lights an’ shadders, 

Weth th’ ivy an’ th’ vines 
Climbin’ up th’ ladders 

Whut I whittled out m’self 


Jes’ fer them to grow on— - 
An’ the’r’ banterin’ th’ snow 
An’ th’ wind a-blowin’. 
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Yes, sirree, it’s purty an’ 
Soothin’ like, an’ cheerin’ 
To set here on days like this 
An’ see mother clearin’ 
Out th’ dead leaves an’ sich things 
Frum th’ vines an’ phloxes 
In th’ ol’ tomater cans 
An’ th’ pots an’ boxes. 


MISTAH PEACOCK AN’ MIS’ GUINEA-HEN 
Anne Virginia Culbertson Pittsburg Dispatch 
Dey libed on de same plantation, 

3ut cudden’ git ‘long bery well, 
Kase he’s mighty hifalutin’, 

An’ sass her a lot, so dey tell; 
I heah she his po’ relation, 

An’ do’ I doan know dat fer fack, 
Ef true, hit’s mos’ sho'ly de reason 

Fer de mean, shabby way he ack. 


He had de run ob de gyardin, 
Wile she hatter stay hin’ de fence 
Wid wings cut ter keep ’er frum flyin’. 
I tell yu, he tink he’s immense 
Wen spreadin’ he tail an’ struttin’ 
So biggitty ober de grass, 
An’ goin’ close up ter de palin’s 
So she hatter look at ’im pass. 


One time he fly up on de railin’s 
On pu’pus ter gin her some jaw, 
Mis’ Guinea knowed wat a-comin’, 
An’ put, but he lay down de law: 
“No good fer ter run, Mis’ Guinea, 
Dey ain’t nary spot on de place 
My pow’ ful voice hit won’t reach ter, 
No use ter try hidin’ yo’ face. 


“No wundah yu wanster hide hit, 
Yu’s a po’ ol’ speckle-face ting, 
Widout enny tail ter speak ob 
Or eben de use ob a wing; 


’ 
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Ez fer de mattah ob talkin’, 

Yu can’t eben ansah me back; 
All evah I heah yu ’spon’ is 

*Put-rack-a! put-rack! put-rack! ” 
Mis’ Guinea she ’bout ter ansah 

An’ tell ’im de mos’ ob folks say 
He’s vain, silly, proud, an’ foolish, 

All tail an’ no head, an’ de way 
He go on erbout he fedders, 

An’ spread ’em wen folks passin’ by, 
Had giben riz ter a sayin’ 

Dat peacocks is all gret big “I.” 


She stop an’ tink twict erbout hit, 
An’ doan say no wuhd but “ put-rack ” 
(De guinea talk fer “ good-mawnin’ ”’) ; 
She knowned ’tain’t no use ter hit back; 
She walk off an’ lef’ him jawin’ 
All mawnin’ a-top ob de fence, 
An’ wen yu heah nat ting happen, 
Yu’ll say dat she show her good sense. 


De missus walk in de gyardin, 
An’ say, “O dat terrible noise! 
I’ll hab dat bird put an eend ter, 
Fer all peace an’ quiet he ’stroys. 
I tink, too, he’d look right harnsum 
Wen stuffed nice an’ stood on a stan’, 
He lubly tail all out spreadin’— 
Yas, dat am a bery good plan.” 


De tale ob de peacock an’ guinea, 
Dis heah is de meanin’, I low: 
’Tain’t safe fer ter be too good-lookin’, 
Er try ter show off ennyhow; 
An’ wen fer ter sing yo’ own praises 
Yer chunes up, de music ain’t sweet 
In de ea’hs ob lis’nin’ people, 
Do’ yu tink yu’s doin’ it neat. 
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A NORTHERN VENICE 

Isabel Hapgood 
By day or by night, in winter or 
summer, it is a pure delight to stand 
on the Anitchkoff Bridge and survey 
the scene on either hand. If we gaze 
to the north toward what is one of 
the oldest parts settled on the rivulet- 
riddled, so-called “ mainland,” in this 
Northern Venice, we see the long, 
plain facade of the Katherine Insti- 
tute for the education of the daugh- 
ters of officers, originally built by 
Peter the Great for his daughter 
Anna, as the “Italian Palace,” but 
used only for the palace servants, 
until it was built over and converted 
to its present purpose. Beyond, we 
catch a glimpse of the yellow wings of 
Count Scheremétieff’s ancient house 
and its great iron railing, behind 
which, in a spacious court-yard, after 
the Moscow fashion so rare in thrifty 
Petersburg, the main building lies in- 
visible to us. If we look to the south, 
we find the long ochre mass of the 
Anitchkoff Palace, facing on the Név- 
sky, upon the right shore; onthe left, 
beyond the palace of Sergiéi Alex- 
androvitch, the branch of the Alex- 
ander Névsky Monastery, in old Rus- 
sian style, with highly colored saints 
and heads of seraphim on the outer 
walls; and a perspective of light, 
stuccoed building — dwellings, mar- 
kets, churches—until the eye halts 
with pleasure on the distant blue 
dome of the Troitzky cathedral, 
studded with golden stars. Indeed, 
it is difficult to discover a vista in St. 
Petersburg which does not charm us 
with a glimpse of one or more of 
these cross-crowned domes, floating, 
bubble-like, in the pale azure of the 
sky. Though they are far from being 
as beautiful in form or coloring as 
those of Moscow, they satisfy us at 
the moment. If it is on a winter 
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night that we take up our stand here, 
we may catch a distant glimpse of the 
numerous “ skating gardens,” laid out 
upon the ice cleared on the snowy 
surface of the canal. The ice-hills 
will be black with forms flitting 
swiftly down the shining roads on 
sledges or skates, illuminated by the 
electric light; a band will be braying 
blithely, regardless of the piercing 
cold, and the skaters will dance on 
in their fancy-dress ball or prize 
races, or otherwise, clad so thinly as 
to amaze the shivering foreigner as 
he hugs his furs. By day the team- 
sters stand upon the quay, with rough 
aprons over their ballet-skirted sheep- 
skin coats waiting fora job. If we 
hire one of them, we shall find that 
they all belong to the ancient Rus- 
sian Artél, or Labor Union, which 
prevents competition beyond a cer- 
tain point. When the price has been 
fixed, after due and inevitable chaffer- 
ing, one /omovdt grasps his shapeless 
cap by its worn edge of fur, bites a 
kopék, and drops it in. Each of the 
other men contributes a marked cop- 
per likewise, and we are invited to 
draw lots, in full view, to determine 
which of them shall have the job. 
The master of the Artél sees to it 
that there is fair play on both sides. 
If an unruly member presumes to in- 
tervene with a lower bid, with the 
object of monopolizing the job out 
of turn, he is promptly squelched, 
and, though his bid may be allowed 
to stand, the man whose kopék we 
have drawn must do the work. The 
winner chee-ee-eeps to his little horse, 
whose shaggy mane has been tangled 
by the loving hand of the domovdi 
(house-sprite) and hangs to his knees, 
The patient beast, which, like all 
Russian horses, is never covered, no 
matter how severe the weather may 
be, or how hot he may be from ex- 
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ercise, rouses himself from his real or 
simulated slumber, and takes up the 
burden of life again, handicapped by 
the huge wooden arch, gayly painted 
in flowers and initials, which joins his 
shafts, and does stout service despite 
his sorry aspect. 


AN ELK HUNT 
Theodore Roosevelt......ccccceccccecssecs The Century 


This was one of the pleasantest 
hunts I ever made. As always in the 
mountains, save where the country is 
so rough and so densely wooded that 
one must go afoot, we had a pack- 
train; and we took a more complete 
outfit than we had ever before taken 
on such a hunt, and so travelled in 
much comfort. Usually, when in the 
mountains, I have merely had one 
companion, or at most two, and two 
or three pack-ponies; each of us doing 
his share of the packing, cooking, 
fetching water, and pitching the small 
square of canvas which served as 
tent. Ina itself packing is both an 


art and a mystery, and a skilful pro- 
fessional packer, versed in the intri- 
cacies of the “diamond hitch,” packs 
with a speed which no non-profes- 
sional can hope to rival, and fixes the 
side packs and top packs with such 


scientific nicety, and adjusts the 
doubles and turns of the lash-rope so 
accurately, that everything stays in 
place under any but the most adverse 
conditions. Of course, like most 
hunters, I myself can in case of need 
throw the diamond hitch, after a 
fashion, and pack on either the off or 
near side. Indeed, unless a man can 
pack, it is not possible to make a 
really hard hunt in the mountains, if 
alone or with only a single compan- 
ion. The mere fair-weather hunter, 
who trusts entirely to the exertions of 
others, and does nothing more than 
ride or walk about under favorable 
circumstances and shoot at what 
somebody else shows him, is a hunter 
in name only. Whoever would really 
deserve the tiile must be able at a 
pinch to shift for himself, to grapple 
with the difficulties and hardships of 
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wilderness life unaided, and not only 
to hunt, but at times to travel for 
days, whether on foot or on horse- 
back, alone. However, after one has 
passed one’s novitiate, it is pleasant 
to be comfortable when the comfort 
does not interfere with the sport; 
and although a man sometimes likes 
to hunt alone, yet often it is well to 
be with some old mountain hunter, a 
master of woodcraft, who is a first- 
rate hand at finding game, creep- 
ing upon it, and tracking it when 
wounded. With such a companion 
one gets much more game, and learns 
many things by observation instead 
of by painful experience. The morn- 
ing of the third day of our journey 
was gray and lowering. Gusts of 
rain blew in my face as I rode at the 
head of the train, It still lacked an 
hour of noon, as we were plodding 
up a vailey, beside a rapid brook run- 
ning though narrow willow-flats, with 
the dark forest crowding down on 
each hand from the low foot-hills of 
the mountains. Suddenly'the call of 
a bull elk came echoing down through 
the wet woodland on our right, be- 
yond the brook, seemingly less than 
half a mile off, and was answered by 
a faint, far-off call from a rival on 
the mountain beyond. Instantly halt- 
ing the train, Woody and I slipped 
off our horses, crossed the brook, and 
started to still-hunt the first bull. In 
this place the forest was composed 
of the western tamarack; the large, 
tall trees stood well apart, and there 
was much down timber, but the 
ground was covered with deep, wet 
moss, over which we trod silently. 
The elk was travelling up-wind, but 
slowly, stopping continually to paw 
the ground and to thrash the bushes 
with his antlers. He was very noisy, 
challenging every minute or two, 
being doubtless much excited by the 
neighborhood of his rival on the 
mountain. We followed, Woody lead- 
ing, guided by the incessant calling. 
It was very exciting as we crept 
toward the great bull, and the chal- 
lenge sounded nearer and _ nearer. 
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While we were still at some distance 
the pealing notes were like those of 
a bugle, delivered in two bars, first 
rising, then abruptly falling; as we 
drew nearer they took on a harsh, 
squealing sound. Each call made 
our veins thrill; it sounded like the 
cry of some huge beast of prey. At 
last we heard the roar of the challenge 
not eighty yards off. Stealing for- 
ward three or four rods, I saw the 
tips of the horns through a mass of 
dead timber and young growth, and 
slipped to one side to get a clean 
shot. Seeing us, but not making out 
what we were, and full of fierce and 
insolent excitement, the wapiti bull 
stepped boldly toward us with a 
stately, swinging gait. Then he 
stood motionless, facing us, barely 
fifty yards away, his handsome t welve- 
tined antlers tossed aloft, as he held 
his head with the lordly grace of his 
kind. I fired into his chest, and as 
he turned I raced forward and shot 
him in the flank; but the second bul- 
let was not needed, for the first wound 


was mortal, and he fell before going 


fifty yards. The dead elk lay among 
the younger evergreens. ‘The huge, 
shapely body was set on legs that 
were as strong as steel rods, and yet 
slender, clean, and smooth; they 
were in color a beautiful dark brown, 
contrasting well with the yellowish of 
the body. The neck and throat were 
garnished with a mane of long hair; 
the symmetry of the great horns set 
off the fine, delicate lines of the noble 
head. He had been wallowing, as 
elk are fond of doing, and the dried 
mud clung in patches to his flank; a 
stab in the haunch showed that he 
had been overcome in battle by some 
master bull, who had turned him out 
of the herd. 


THB GREAT REGATTA IN VENICE 
Pall Mall Budget 


This afternoon at 4:30 the racing 
gondoliers drew lots for positions. 
At 4:55 an umpire shouted Pronti / 
and the men stood to their oars and 
headed their boats toward the Grand 
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Canal. A Pall Mall Budget pho- 
tographer “took” them as _ they 
formed in line, and we are able to 
place before our readers this picture 
showing the start. Three times the 
umpire shouted Pronti! The men’s 
silence showed them ready. Then 
the umpire fired a pistol. At the in- 
stant the pistol flashed a look-out on 
the guard-boat near the Arsenal 
dropped the flag he was holding up, 
and one of the heavy guns signalled 
to the whole city that the great race 
had begun. Practically the pistol 
and cannon shot were simultaneous, 
as the cannon was fired before the 
man who pulled the pistol trigger 
could hear the report of the pistol. 
The Zanellato Brothers, who are to 
the Venetian popolo what Fred Archer 
and ‘Tom Sayers once were to Lon- 
don, led the race from the first, keep- 
ing from half to a quarter of a length 
ahead. At the Church of the Salute 
each man stopped rowing, made the 
sign of the Cross, commended him- 
self to his patron saint, then pulled 
ahead. At 5:12 the nine gondolini 
passed Ca’ Foscari in this order: 1, 
Red boat, the Zanellatos. 2, Orange 
boat, Callegheris (known as “ Three 
Noses”) and Bon (known as “ Chick- 
en”). 3, White boat, Busetto and 
Scarpa (called “Bread”’). 4, Blue 
boat, Forcellini and “Dr.” Beggio. 
The famous Zatta was loudly cheered, 
for old sake’s sake, though he was 
the last to pass. On the return from 
Santa Lucia, when five boats were with- 
in sight of Palazzo Foscari, a “ peata” 
punted across the course, straight be- 
fore the Zanellatos. They turned to 
the right and escaped colliding. The 
orange boat was forced to fall behind, 
and, as the “peata’’ swung round, 
the white boat shot ahead and gained 
by this trick, or chance, the place 
rightfully belonging to the orange 
boat. At 5:4t the judge’s stand 
was reached, red, white, orange, and 
blue coming up in fine form. . The 
Zanellatos received the first prize— 
400 lire—and triangular red silk flags, 
with gold tassels at the ends, trimmed 
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with gold fringe, and stamped “ Pri- 
mo.” Busetto and Scarpa (white) 
received 300 lire and a white silk 
flag stamped “Secondo.”  Trenasi 
and Bon Angelo received 250 lire and 
the green banner stamped “ Terzo.” 
Forcellini and “ Dr.”” Beggio received 
the fourth and most interesting prize 
—150 lire, the blue banner with a 
gold pig stamped on it over the 
“ Quarto,” and, in addition, the tra- 
ditional sucking-pig. Beggio bit the 
pig’s ear, according to ancient usage, 
and the function ended with the pig’s 
squeal. The length of the course 
was over five miles. Time taken: 46 
minutes. The Zanellatos row from 
36 to 4o strokes a minute. The gon- 
dolini, or boats used for racing in the 
Venetian regattas, have the same 
general shape as the gondola. ‘They 
are shorter, narrower, and very much 
less deep. The approximate dimen- 
sions are: length, 29 feet; width, 
3% feet; depth, 15 inches. The 
bottom is far narrower in proportion 
than a gondola; so the gondolino, 
though faster, is much more crank 
and difficult to keep your balance in. 
The gondolino is lightly built, and, 
unless braced in some way, would be 
utterly worthless in a few months. 
To strengthen it and keep the sides 
from spreading it has cross-braces 
placed X wise. To maintain the 
proper “camber,” or upward curves 
of the bottom, a cord like a bow- 
string is fastened to the bow and 
stern. This stout cord is attached 
to cross-bars about a foot above the 
bottom, and is twisted taut with two 
sticks, so it serves as a fore-and-aft 
stay, and helps to keep the hull stiff. 
To trim the gondolino properly, there 
is a sort of pocket under the short 
deck at the bow, where weights can 
be put in. For speed, it is important 
to keep the bow down and the stern 
high. Holes are bored in the open 
bow to let the air out. The position 
of the two oarsmen is as follows: The 
bow oarsman stands on the starboard 
side close to the gunwale, which is so 
low that to help him keep his balance 
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a curved wooden bar is fastened ta 
the right side of the boat. It rises 
in the middle to the height of the 
gondolier’s knee. He braces his right 
leg sideways against this, to steady 
himself as his body swings back to 
starboard on the recover after the 
stroke. His oar, of course, projects 
on the port side. The more skill is 
required of the stern oarsman, for he 
steers and helps propel the boat. 
More strength is required of the bow 


Oar. 
A BUFFALO TRAP 


G. B. Grinnell .Scribner’s 


The Blackfoot trap was called the 
piskin, It was an inclosure, one side 
of which was formed by the vertical 
wall of a cut bank, the others being 
built of rocks, logs, poles, and brush 
six or eight feet high. It was not 
necessary that these walls should be 
very strong, but they had to be tight, 
so that the buffalo could not see 
through them. From a point on the 
cut bank above this inclosure, in two 
diverging lines stretching far out into 
the prairie, piles of rock were heaped 
up at short intervals, or bushes were 
stuck in the ground, forming the wings 
of a V-shaped chute, which would 
guide any animals running down the 
chute to its angle above the féskin. 
When a herd of buffalo were feeding 
near at hand, the people prepared for 
the hunt, in which almost the whole 
camp took part. It is commonly 
stated that the buffalo were driven 
into the péskiin by mounted men, but 
this is not the case. They were not 
driven but led, and they were led by 
an appeal to their curiosity. The 
man who brought them was usually 
the possessor of a “buffalo rock,” a 
talisman which was believed to give 
him greater power to call the buffalo 
than was had by others. The previ- 
ous night was spent by this man in 
praying for success in the enterprise 
of the morrow. The help of the Sun, 
Nédpi, and all Above People was asked 
for, and sweet grass was burned to 
them. Early in the morning, with- 
out eating or drinking, the man started 





away from the camp and went up on 
the prairie. Before he left the lodge 
he told his wives that they must not 
go out, or even look out, of the lodge 
during his absence. They should 
stay there, and pray to the Sun for 
his success, and burn sweet grass 
until he returned. When he left the 
camp and went up on to the prairie 
toward the buffalo, all the people 
followed him, and distributed them- 
selves along the wings of the chute, 
hiding behind the piles of rock or 
brush. The caller sometimes wore a 
robe and a bull’s-head bonnet, or at 
times was naked. When he had ap- 
proached close to the buffalo he en- 
deavored to attract their attention 
by moving about, wheeling round and 
round, and alternately appearing and 
disappearing. The feeding buffalo 
soon began to raise their heads and 
stare at him, and presently the near- 
est ones would walk toward him to 
discover what this strange creature 
might be, and the others would fol- 
low. Asthey began to approach, the 
man withdrew toward the entrance of 
the chute. If the buffalo began to 
trot, he increased his speed, and be- 
fore very long he had the herd well 
within the rings. As soon as they 
had passed the first piles of rock, be- 
hind which some of the people were 
concealed, the Indians sprang into 
view, and by yelling and waving robes 
frightened the hindmost of the buffalo, 
which then began to run down the 
chute. As they passed along, more 
and more people showed themselves 
and added to their terror, and in a very 
short time the herd was in a headlong 
stampede, guided toward the angle 
above the fpiskiin by the piles of rock 
on either side. About the walls of 
the fprskiin, now full of buffalo, were 
distributed the women and children of 
the camp, who, leaning over the in- 
closure, waving their arms and call- 
ing out, did all they could to frighten 
the penned-in animals, and to keep 
them from pushing against the walls 
or trying to jump or climb over them. 
As a rule the buffalo raced round 
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within the inciosure, and the men 
shot them down as they passed, until 
all were killed. After this the people 
all entered the péskiin and cut up the 
dead, transporting the meat to camp. 
The skulls, bones, and less perishable 
offal were removed from the inclos- 
ure, and the wolves, coyotes, foxes, 
and badgers devoured what was left. 
The tribes which used the péskiin also 
practised driving the buffalo over 
high, rough cliffs, where the fall 
crippled or killed most of the animals 
which went over. In such situations 
no inclosure was built at the foot of 
the precipice. In the later days of 
the féskiin in the north, the man who 
brought the buffalo often went to them 
on horseback, riding a white horse. 
He would ride backward and forward 
before them, zigzagging this way 
and that, and after a little they would 
follow him. He never attempted to 
drive, but always led them. 


HALF A DOZEN PICTURES 
Rudgard Kighing.......0cccrcccesse0es Syndicate Press 


Some men, when they grow rich, 
store pictures in a gallery. Living, 
their friends envy them; dead, the 
genuineness of the collection is dis- 
puted under a dispersing hammer. A 
better way is to spread your pictures 
over all earth, visiting them as fate 
allows. ‘Then none can steal or de- 
face, nor any reverse of fortune force 
a sale; sunshine and tempest warm 
and ventilate the gallery for nothing, 
and, in spite of all that has been said 
of her crudeness, Nature is not al- 
together a bad frame maker. The 
knowledge that you may never live 
to see an especial treasure twice 
teaches the eyes to see quickly while 
the light lasts; and the possession of 
such a gallery breeds a very fine con- 
tempt for painted shows and the 
smeared things called pictures. To 
the North Pacific, to the right hand 
as you go westward, hangs a small 
study of no particular value as com- 
pared with some others. The mist is 
down on an oily stretch of washed- 
out sea; through the mist the bat’s- 
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wings of a sealing schooner are just 
indicated. In the foreground, all but 
leaping out of the frame, an open 
rowboat, painted the crudest blue 
and white, rides up over the shoulder 
of a swell. A man in a blood-red 
jersey and long boots, all shining 
with moisture, stands at the bows 
holding up the carcass of a silver- 
bellied sea otter, from whose pelt the 
wet drips in moonstones. Now, the 
artist who could paint the silver wash 
of the mist, the wriggling treacly re- 
flection of the boat, and the raw, red 
wrists of the man would be something 
of a workman. But my gallery is in 
no danger of being copied at present. 
Three years since I met an artist ia 
the stony bed of a brook, between a 
line of three hundred graven, lichened 
godlings and a flaming bank of azalea, 
swearing horribly. He had beer try- 
ing to paint one of my pictures— 
nothing more than a big water-worn 
rock tufted with flowers and a snow- 
capped hill for background. Most 


naturally, he failed, because there 
happened to be absolutely no per- 
spective in the thing, and he was 
pulling the lines about in order to 
make some for home consumption. 
No man can put the contents of a 


gallon jar into a pint mug. The pro- 
tests of all uncomfortably crowded 
mugs since the world began have set- 
tled that long ago, and have given 
us the working theories, devised by 
imperfect instruments for imperfect 
nstrument, called Rules of Art. 
Luckily those who painted my gal- 
lery were born before man. There- 
fore the pictures, instead of being 
boxed up by lumbering bars ef gold, 
are disposed generousiy between lati- 
tudes, equinoxes, monsoons, and the 
like, and, making all allowance for 
an owner’s partiality, they are really 
not so bad. “Down in the South, 
where the ships never go”’—between 
the heel of New Zealand and the 
South Pole—there is a sea piece show- 
ing a steamer trying to come round 
in the trough of a big beam sea. The 
wet light of the day’s end comes more 
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from the water than the sky, and the 
waves are colorless through the haze 
of the rain, all but two or three blind 
sea-horses swinging out of the mist 
on the ship’s dripping weather side. 
A lamp is lighted in the wheel-house; 
so one patch of yellow light falls on 
the green-painted pistons of the steer- 
ing gear as they snatch up the rudder 
chains. A big sea has just got home. 
Her stern flies up in the lather of the 
freed screw, and her deck from the 
poop to the break of the foc’sle goes 
under in gray-green water level asa 
mill-race, except where it spouts up 
above the donkey engine and the 
stored derrick booms. Forward there 
is nothing but this glare aft, the in- 
terrupted wake drives far to leeward 
as a cut kite-string dropped across 
the seas. The sole thing that has 
any rest in the turmoil is the jewelled 
unwinking eye of an albatross, who 
is beating across wind leisurely and 
unconcerned, almost within hand's 
touch. It is the monstrous egotism 
of that eye that makes the picture. 
By all the rules of art there should be 
a lighthouse or a harbor pier in the 
background to show that everything 
will end happily. But there is not, 
and the red eye does not care 
whether the thing beneath the still 
wings stays or staves. Now, disre- 
garding these things and others— 
wonders and miracles all—men are 
content to sit in studios and, by light 
that is not light, to take subjects from 
pots and pans and rags and bricks 
that are called pieces of color. Their 
collection of rubbish costs in the end 
quite as much as a ticket, a first-class 
one, to new worlds where the “ props” 
are given away with the sunshine. 
To do anything because it is or may 
be new on the market is wickedness 
that carries its own swift punishment; 
but surely there must be things in the 
world paintable other and beyond 
those that lie between the North 
Cape, say, and Algiers. For the sake 
of the pictures, putting aside the dear 
delight of the gamble, it might be 
worth while to venture out a little 








beyond the regular circle of subjects 
and—see what happens. If a man 
can draw one thing, it has been said, 
he can draw everything. At the 
most he can but fail, and there are 
several matters in the world worse 
than failure. Betting on a certainty, 
for instance, or playing with nicked 
cards is immoral, and secures expul- 
sion from clubs. Keeping deliber- 
ately to one set line of work because 
you know you can do it and are cer- 
tain to get money by so doing is, on 
the other hand, counted a virtue, and 
secures admission to clubs. There 
must be a middle way somewhere, as 
there must somewhere be an unarrived 
man with no position, reputation, or 
other vanity to lose, who most keenly 
wants to find out what his palette is 
set for in this life. He will pack his 
steamer trunk and get into the open 
to wrestle with effects that he can 
never reproduce. All the same his 
will be a superb failure. And after- 
ward (nothing this side the grave can 
change most of us) 
When Earth's last picture is painted ; when the 
tubes are twisted and dried ; 
When the oldest colors have vanished, and the 
youngest critic has died ; 
We shall rest (and, faith, we shall need it), lie 
down for an zeon or two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall set 
us to work anew. 
And those that are good shall be happy. They 
shall sit in a golden chair, 
And splash at the ten-league canvas with 
brushes of comet's hair ; 
They shall have real saints to draw from—Silas 
and Peter and Paul, 
They shall work for a year at a sitting, and 
never get tired at all. 


And only Rembrandt shall teach us and only 
Van Dyck shall blame, 
And no one shall work for money and no one 
shall work for fame, 
‘ But all for the sake of working, and each in 
his separate star 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God 
of Things as they Are! 


CLIFF-DWELLERS IN THE CANON 
CE TE FI ooo on cncnnssesccces The Atlantic 
At an early hour the next morning 
the carriage of my hostess set me 
down at the entrance of Cheyenne 
Cafion proper, with the impedimenta 
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necessary for a day’s isolation from 
civilization. I passed through the 
gate, for even this grand work of na- 
ture is claimed as private property; 
but, happily, through good sense or 
indifference, “improvements” have 
not been attempted, and one forgets 
the gate and the gate-keeper as soon 
as they are passed. Entering at that 
unnatural hour and alone, leaving the 
last human being behind—staring in 
astonishment, by the way, at my un- 
precedented proceeding—I began to 
realize, as I walked up the narrow 
path, that the whole grand cajion, 
winding perhaps a mile into the heart 
of this most beautiful of the Rocky 
Mountains, was mine alone for three 
hours. Indeed, when the time arrived 
for tourists to appear, so little did I 
concern myself with them that they 
might have been a procession of 
spectres passing by; so, in effect, the 
caiion was my solitary possession for 
nine blissful hours. The delights of 
that perfect day cannot be put into 
words. Strolling up the path, filled 
with an inexpressible sense of owner- 
ship and seclusion from all the world, 
I first paused in the neighborhood of 
the small cliff-dweller whose music 
had charmed me, and suggested the 
enchanting idea of spending a day 
with him in his retreat. I seated 
myself opposite the forbidding wall 
where the bird had hovered, appar- 
ently so much at home. All was si- 
lent; no singer to be heard, no wren 
to be seen. ‘The sun, which turned 
the tops of the Pillars to gold as I 
entered, crept down inch by inch till 
it beat upon my head and clothed the 
rock in a red glory. Still no bird 
appeared. High above the top of 
the rocks, in the clear thin air of the 
mountain, a flock of swallows wheeled 
and sported, uttering an unfamiliar 
two-note call; butterflies fluttered ir- 
resolute, looking frivolous enough in 
the presence of the eternal hills; 
gauzy-winged dragon-flies zigzagged 
to and fro, their intense blue gleam- 
ing inthesun. The hour for visitors 
drew near, and my precious solitude 
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was fast slipping away. Slowly then 
I walked up the cafion looking for my 
singer. Humming-birds were hover- 
ing before the bare rock as before a 


flower, perhaps sipping the water- 


drops that here and there trickled 
down, and large hawks, like mere 
specks against the blue, were soar- 
ing, but no wren could I see. At 
last I reached the end, with its water- 
fallfountain. Close within this cease- 
less sprinkle, on a narrow ledge that 
was never dry, was placed—lI had al- 
most said grew—a bird’s nest; whose, 
it were needless to ask. One Amerti- 
can bird, and one only, chooses per- 
petual dampness for his environment 
—the American dipper, or water 
ouzel. Here I paused to muse over 
the spray-soaked cradle on the rock. 
In this strange place had lived a 
bird so eccentric that he prefers not 
only to nest under a _ continuous 
shower, through which he must con- 
stantly pass, but to spend most of his 
life in, not on, the water. Shall we 


call him a fool or a philosopher? Is 
the water a protection, and from 


what? Has “damp, moist unpleas- 
antness”’ no terrors for his fine feath- 
ers? Where now were the nestlings 
whose lullaby had been the music of 
the falling waters? Down that sheer 
rock, perhaps into the water at its 
foot, had been the first flight of the 
ouzel baby. Why had I come too 
Jate to see him? But the hours were 
passing, while I had not seen, and, 
what was worse, had not heard, my 
first charmer, the cafion wren. Leav- 
ing these perplexing conundrums un- 
solved, I turned slowly back down 
the walk to resume my search. Per- 
haps fifty feet from the ouzel nest, as 
I lingered to admire the picturesque 
rapids in the brook, a slight move- 
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ment drew my attention to a little 
projection on a stone not six feet 
from me, where a small chipmunk sat 
pertly up, holding in his two hands 
and eagerly nibbling—was it, could 
it be, a strawberry, in this rocky 
place ? Of course | stopped instantly 
to look at this pretty sight. I judged 
him to bea youngster, partly because 
of his evident fearlessness of his 
hereditary enemy, a human being; 
more on account of the saucy way in 
which he returned my stare; and 
most, perhaps, from the appearance 
of absorbing delight, in which there 
was a suggestion of the unexpected, 
with which he discussed that sweet 
morsel. Closely I watched him as he 
turned the treasure round and round 
in his deft little paws, and at last 
dropped the rifled hull. Would he go 
for another, and where? In an in- 
stant, with a parting glance at me, to 
make sure that I had not moved, he 
scrambled down his rocky throne, 
and bounded in great leaps over the 
path to a crumpled paper, which I 
saw at once was one of the bags with 
which tourists sow the earth. But 
its presence there did not arouse in 
my furry friend the indignation it ex- 
cited in me. To him it was a treas- 
ure-trove, for into it he disappeared 
without a moment’s hesitation; and 
almost before I had jumped to the 
conclusion that it contained the re- 
mains of somebody’s luncheon he re- 
appeared, holding in his mouth an- 
other strawberry, bounded over the 
ground to his former seat, and pro- 
ceeded to dispose of that one also. 
The scene was so charming that I 
forgave the careless traveller on the - 
spot, and only wished I had a kodak 
to secure a permanent picture of this 
unique strawberry festival. 
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FRENCH WRITERS ON A HOLIDAY 
The Boston Transcript 


Happily the continental tempera- 
ment is more ingenious in its methods 
of rest and recreation than the Amer- 
ican, adapting itself more easily to 
changed conditions; has in fact a 
capacity for relaxation and repose 
which is becoming almost impossible 
to the self-goading American. In 
this lies the secret of a wonderful 
vitality, nowhere more noticeable 
than in the quantity and quality of 
literary production. To point the 
moral: If some enterprising inter- 
viewer could turn a search-light to- 
day upon the inland nooks or surf- 
beaten shores of old France, how 
many of her most brilliant men of 
letters and of art he would find 
lotos-eating—scientists, philosophers, 
painters, poets stretched out beneath 
the pines upon her mountain slopes 
or idly watching the tender curving 
lines of creamy spray along the At- 
lantic coast! I have alluded before 
to the rural tastes of some of the 
most noted French writers—to the 
country house which M. Theuriet 
makes his chosen retreat and where, 
watching the blue sky of the summer 
night, star-flecked and silvered by the 
full moon, as he loves to describe it, 
he weaves memory and fancy into 
delicious. prose and delicate verse; 
and to that of M. Coppée, where 
with the shade of his green trees and 
his broad sun-lit outlook he proposes 
to himself “to work well,” while his 
marble sun-dial is marking the hours 
of the long summer days. But M. 
Coppée can afford to idle awhile, con- 
sidering the success of his new book. 
Into the country also has gone M. 
Gounod for health and repose. “ Ris- 
ing early,” writes a correspondent, 
“he walks for a while through the 
park, leaning on the arm of his daugh- 


ter or Mme. Gounod; then, going to 
his study, he gives himself up to some 
brilliant improvisation on the organ, 
which consoles him for his forced in- 
action and renews the inspiration of 
his youth and prime. Invisible to 
reporters, he is at home to friends; 
Dumas, Saint-Saéns walk with him 
beneath the trees in conversation, 
whose charm can be imagined, since 
Gounod has lost none of his verve and 
esprit. Yet his master-pieces are a 
part of his splendid past; they are 
the culminated glory of a long and 
often agitated career. Now is his 
period of rest. ‘Leave him to us,’ 
said one of his family. ‘For seventy 
years he has worked for the public. 
Ask of him nothing more. He has 
nothing in preparation nor will he 
have. He belongs to us henceforth, 
as we to him, to soften the last years 
of his life. He has the right to rest, 
as we have to surround him with lov- 
ing care and calm.’ Calm, indeed, 
it is in this country home of the great 
composer, with the shade of green 
boughs and the rustle of green leaves. 
Each day as the shadows lengthen, 
Gounod dictates a few letters of 
friendship or kindly service—all that, 
probably, he will ever dictate now 
—and then the day ends, as it began, 
with music; only this time the master 
listens, and his soul, so easily moved 
by a great thought, yields itself with 
the dying day to memory and to 
dreams.”" But younger men than M. 
Gounod love to steal a while away 
from even Paris in mid-summer. Into 
the country also hies that amiable 
critic, M. Brisson, not intending, 
however, to rest entirely from his lit- 
erary labors. But the spell is on 
him, and he writes back to confess 
to the sin (?) of idleness and that the 
book he was to review for us is not 
only unread, but uncut. He is re- 
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morseful, but pleads extenuating cir- 
cumstances. It was too warm to put 
pen to paper! and then—“ To stretch 
one’s self out dans un rocking-chair in 
the shade, to roll a cigarette, to sip a 
glass of iced coffee and abandon one’s 
self to revery, voila,” says this for- 
midable critic, “gui est délicteux et 
réconfortant!” And then, like a mis- 
chievous school-boy caught in the act, 
he goes on to fortify his position by 
telling us what “the other fellow” 
did. “It is the same way,” he says, 
“with one of our most prolific writers 
—Jean Richepin. Every year when 
he goes to the seashore he stays sev- 
eral weeks without scribbling a line. 
He yields to the intoxicating power 
of the waves and wind, the rugged 
rocks, the odor of the seaweed, the 
long wanderings upon the cliffs. He 
saturates himself with the pure, in- 
swept air from the open sea; he dab- 
bles in the puddles; he catches kilo- 
grammes of shrimps and hundreds of 
lobsters; and it is only at the end of a 


month, when weary of these pleasures, 
that he takes up again his literary 


work.” Very sensible all that in M. 
Richepin, whose nature seems to have 
sweetened and broadened since he 
wrote Les Blasphémes; and very ju- 
dicious also is M. Brisson — provided 
he does not take but one glass of that 
café glacé; but when it comes to an 
apology for playing truant! — he 
knows in his heart there is not the 
ghostof anecessity for that. All his 
readers know he is in touch with 
some of the best things in life, wher- 
ever he may be. 


THE MOTHER OF THE MAIDS 
New York Times 


In the long cable dispatches which 
have come from England during the 
last week relative to the change in 
government there, little or nothing 
has been said about one of the most 
interesting phases of this change, 
namely, the going out of office of the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, Mistress of the 
Robes to her Majesty the Queen. 
The duchess has the distinction of 


being the only woman in the kingdom 
whose position was directly affected 
by the overthrow of the Conservatives 
at the last election. She was ap- 
pointed on the downfall of the Lib- 
erals in 1886, and now she goes out 
with Lord Salisbury and the other 
members of the government to make 
room for some one whose relatives 
belong to the Liberal party. Who 
her successor is to be is not known 
as yet; in fact, the advices from the 
other side have been strangely silent 
in relation to this post, which is in 
many respects the most unique in the 
kingdom. It is the only office held 
by a woman which is distinctly a part 
of “the government” and controlled 
by the party in power. Only duch- 
esses are eligible to it, and as it isa 
position of great dignity and honor, 
the competition for the place is very 
strong and the pressure for its con- 
trol is unusually great. In this re- 
spect Mr. Gladstone is more fortunate 
than his predecessors in the premier- 
ship. There are comparatively few 
duchesses with pronounced Liberal 
predilections. Hence the scrambling 
for the vacant post is not as great 
when the Liberal government comes 
into power as it is when the Con- 
servatives are on top. In conse- 
quence a Liberal premier has to make 
comparatively few enemies by “ turn- 
ing down” applicants, while a Con- 
servative chief is beset by a perfect 
horde of aristocratic ladies, all of 
whom, with thé exception of the one 
fortunate enough to capture t"e prize, 
are pretty sure to make things ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable for | m. 
A constant reminder of the intense 
eagerness of the duchesses of her 
royal majesty’s domain to occupy 
this place is the fact that the mis- 
tress of the robes no longer has an 
official badge. This badge was for- 
merly a golden key, but some years 
ago it was done away with to end a 
controversy between the ambitious 
ladies who sought to obtain the place. 
It is recorded that Sarah, the Duchess 
of Marlborough, being superseded in 
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the office, refused to deliver the key 
to her successor. A most disgrace- 
ful and absurd quarrel ensued. Fi- 
nally, however, the Duchess of Somer- 
set, who had obtained the place, got 
hold of the coveted key; but it was 
determined afterward that no further 
opportunity should be given for simi- 
lar scenes, and ever since then there 
has been no official badge to desig- 
nate the mistress of the robes. The 
last lady who had the honor of carry- 
ing it, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
was so proud of this insignia of her 
official station that she wore the 
golden key “ watch-wise on the right- 
hand side.” ‘The duties of the office 
are largely ornamental. Whenever 
the queen goes in state to any cere- 
mony the mistress of the robes ac- 
companies her majesty and walks be- 
hind her in the procession. She is 
always in attendance at drawing- 
rooms and levees, and has the privi- 
lege of riding to and from the palace 
where the queen may be residing for 
the time being in one of the state 
carriages in full regalia. Formerly 
the mistress of the robes also had 
special supervision of the maids of 
honor of her majesty’s household, 
and she was known, in addition to 
her regular title, as the “ Mother of 
the Maids.” 


THE ADVANCE IN COMMON-SENSE 
Fe Evil ns vcectesentooussseeuenesoels Harper's Bazar 


We often speak of fashion as of 
something which vibrates like a pen- 
dulum, so that the extremes take 
turns with each other, and there is 
no realadvance. But this is not true, 
even though Emerson preached it. 
It is most obviously untrue in the 
most obvious extremes, those of dress 
and demeanor. I have been expect- 
ing for half a century to see a certain 
fashion of my youth return—the grad- 
ual evolution of the trouser-strap into 
what Willis christened “the web- 
footed pantaloon,” by which the very 
cloth of the trouser was carried down 
over the boot, fitting it tightly half- 
way to the toe and entirely down to 
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the heel, so that the foot as well as 
the leg was almost wholly covered 
with cloth. The curious may still 
see it graphically exhibited in the 
illustrations of the early books of 
Dickens, especially in Nicholas Nick- 
leby, where old Ralph Nickleby still 
wears the top-boots, then disappear- 
ing, and all the fashionables are in 
the web-footed style. It was carried 
so far that the boot could by no 
possibility be put on either before 
the trouser or after it, but had to be 
carefully inserted into the garment 
and then the whole drawn on together. 
Naturally, they had to be taken off 
together, and when a young gentle- 
man retired for the night they were 
apt to be hung on a chair, looking 
like a pair of duplicate legs. It 
was the most preposterous extreme 
of fashion, for men, during the last 
half-century; but it has never come 
back, nor is it likely to recur; the 
vibration of the pendulum of fashion 
will never get so far again, probably. 
In the same way, though skirts may 
expand or contract, the full vascness 
of the hoop-skirt—as in the days 
when ladies were represented by cari- 
caturists as being lowered through 
the tops of sedan-chairs by a derrick, 
because no door would admit them— 
is never likely to recur again. There 
are still what we call extremes, but 
in all these matters what is now the 
widest extreme would have been re- 
garded as moderate and reasonable 
and perhaps a little prudish in the 
days of the first Georges or of good 
Queen Anne. Costume has almost 
disappeared from Switzerland; and 
I once saw half the population of 
Lucerne standing to gaze on a party 
of peasants from the Black Forest, 
who still dressed like their grand- 
parents. Turkey and Japan have 
disenchanted us by putting on the 
unbecoming robes of civilization. It 
is only the French peasant who still 
wears what pleases and becomes him 
best, still perpetuating the garments 
of other days. On the whole, the 
world is simplifying, for better, for 
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worse’ Either the increase of edu- 
cation or the improvement in ordinary 
comforts diminishes the taste for ex- 
tremes. Splendor in these times de- 
mands some excuse for itself, as a 
New York lady once told me that she 
purchased diamonds as a good per- 
manent investment, and bought them 
in Paris as the cheapest market. Ex- 
quisite fabrics and perfect taste will 
always be in demand, but the mere 
insistence on costume for purposes 
of discrimination must go on disap- 
pearing; the more marked a new 
fashion, the more promptly it is imi- 
tated, and subsides. When it is the 
test of a gentleman or a lady that he 
or she shall avoid extremes, it is 
evident that extremes must tend to 
diminution. ‘The tendency to equal- 
ity brings its compensations; we lose 
the fine flower of an exclusive class, 
but we gain in universal comprehen- 
sion. By the freemasonry of a monot- 


onous costume we accomplish that 


ease of intercourse which Selden 
thought so valuable in the wide din- 
ner-table of the early English kings. 
“The king himself used to eat in the 
hall, and his lords sat with him; and 
then he understood men.” 


THE FASHIONABLE FIGARO 
The Boston Herald 


The Figaro is the most remarkable 
and the best known daily paper pub- 
lished on the continent, It is the 
paper that is read by all the crowned 
heads, and is more talked about and 
quoted in all classes of society than 
almost any other journal in any lan- 
guage. The Figaro has no politics. 
It turns its sail to every wind that 
blows, and is as supple and accom- 
modating as was the famous Spanish 
valet of Italian opera whose name it 
bears. The Figaro is called the Bar- 
num of journalism. It knows how 
to catch the public with all sorts of 
droll novelties and oddities. It is at 
home everywhere. It knows what 
goes on in Queen Isabella’s drawing- 
room and behind the scenes of the 
grand opera. It knows all the French 
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actors, musicians, and artists, and has 
a staff of the first critics in the world, 
who publish not only keen and brill- 
iant criticisms, but any amount of 
personal gossip about everybody 
worth knowing. ‘The paper publishes 
what are called “instantaneous pho- 
tographs,” witty little sketches of 
prominent men before the public, hit- 
ting them off exactly, in a few lines. 
Like most of the French newspapers, 
The Figaro publishes a Saturday sup- 
plement, and rarely are these supple- 
ments twice alike in make-up, but 
each one contains some new and 
startling novelty. It answers all 
sorts of questions, as, for instance, 
whether French artists think the cor- 
set is spoiling the human figure for 
art models, or how Mme. Pierson, of 
the Comédie Frangaise, goes to work 
to make up her eyelids. All the 
literary, artistic, and social world of 
Paris seems to The Figaro reader like 
one great family where everybody is 
in touch with everybody else. The 
Figaro is never sold by a newsboy or 
anywhere except at the newspaper 
offices or in the newspaper stands or 
kiosks. Every fortnight the editors 
give a five-o’clock tea in the beautiful 
Figaro building in the Rue Drouot. 
Everybody of distinction is invited, 
and the finest dramatic and musical 
artists in Paris offer their services 
gratuitously. Not the least charac- 
teristic thing about this wonderful 
paper is its “installation.” The Fi- 
garo building is a picturesque little 
“hotel,” as the French would call it, 
that takes its keynote from the name 
of the paper and is built and deco- 
rated in the Spanish style of architec- 
ture. It is surmounted by a bronze 
statue of Figaro and a clock, whose 
chimes play a strain from The Barber 
of Seville as it strikes the hours. In- 
side the building the decoration is 
still Hispano-Moresque. A flight of 
stone steps banked with blooming 
heather, primroses, and marguerites 
leads from the street to a large and 
softly carpeted stairway that conducts 
to a spacious antechamber. This is 
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hung with old tapestry and Venetian 
mirrors, trophies of antique weapons 
and fine portraits. Beyond is a sort 
of gallery, like that of a house in 
Seville, running round a quadrangu- 
lar court-yard which forms the busi- 
ness offices of the paper. In the 
celebrated tapestry chamber near by 
took place the famous nocturnal ban- 
quet and concert given by the Prince 
of Wales. His royal highness wanted 
to see the steam printing presses of 
the paper at work, and they of course 
were only in full blast after midnight. 
A Frenchman would not bea French- 
man if he did not throw a kind of 
grace and gayety into everything he 
did, so the editors of The Figaro in- 
vited the prince for a special evening, 
and after his curiosity over the inter- 
nal workings of the presses had been 
satisfied, the famous banquet occurred 
and the entire night was spent in 
revelry. The whole thing went off 


with great entrain and the prince 
went away delighted. 


LIVING WHIST 
The Pall Mail Budget 


A few months ago a performance 
of musical whist with living cards 
was given at a bazaar held in Dublin, 
and “Cavendish,” who invented a 
succession of “hands,” described the 
game in the Pall Mall Budget. Mean- 
while a different and simpler arrange- 
ment of “living whist’ has been de- 
vised and carried into execution by 
the wife of the rector of a quiet parish 
in the east of Sussex. A series of 
games was played there at a bazaar 
last week, and proved a great suc- 
cess. Comparisons are at once sug- 
gested with “living chess.” It may 
be said without hesitation that the 
newer game is far more attractive 
and easier to follow. Chess with 
living pieces requires elaborate cos- 
tuming, a specially prepared chess- 
board, and a considerable amount of 
patience on the part of the pieces, 
some of whom never get moved at 
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all, or have at any rate to enduie 
long periods of standing still. It 
also makes some demands on the at- 
tention of the audience, and, as Fool’s 
mate is not customary, takes up no 
little time. On the other hand, “ liv- 
ing whist” may be made to partake 
more of the nature of musical drill, 
and provides plenty of action and in- 
terest from beginning to end. Each 
game only lasts about a quarter of 
an hour. It may be played on any 
smooth piece of grass not less than 
about forty feet square. The other 
ingredients are Messieurs or Mes- 
dames A, B, Y, and Z, a band, or even 
a barrel-organ, to play country dances, 
fifty-two school-children, and, perhaps 
the most important of all, the fifty- 
two different costumes. These latter 
can, however, be very simply made. 
Each child can be readily transformed 
into a card by the addition of a man- 
tle worn @ /a sandwich-man. On the 
occasion referred to these mantles, 
or tabard-like tunics, were made of 
art muslin, with plain scarlet backs 
and white fronts, on which were sewn 
large red and black pips to corre- 
spond with the various plain cards, 
The court-cards were differentiated by 
a more elaborate dress. The aces 
wore wreaths of flowers, the queens 
carried bouquets and crowns, while 
the kings and knaves, who were the 
only boys in the pack, wore costumes 
in imitation of the quaint and familiar 
medizval pattern. Besides this, all 
the plain cards wore flat scarlet caps, 
rosettes, and other minor adornments. 
In fine, the show commends itself to 
jaded bazaar givers and frequenters, 
as at present it possesses the charm of 
novelty. We may be allowed to hope 
that the Sussex folk will not be de- 
moralized by the introduction of card 
games into their midst, and that we 
shall not hear of their taking en masse 
to unlimited loo, six-card monte, or 
roulette. “Living baccarat” will, 
perhaps, be the next development, 
unless somebody gives us an exhibi- 
tion of “ animated nap.” 











LYRICS AND SONNETS 





SEPTEMBER 
Duncan Campbell Scott....... The Cosmopolitan 

The morns are gray with haze and faintly cold, 

The early sunsets arc the west with red, 

The stars are misty silver overhead, 
Above the dawn Orion lies outrolled. 
Now all the slopes are slowly growing gold, 

And in the dales a deeper silence dwells; 

The crickets mourn with funeral flutes and bells, 
For days before the summer had grown old. 


Now the night gloom with hurrying wings is stirred, 
Strangely the comrade pipings rise and sink; 
The birds are following in the pathless dark 
The footsteps of the pilgrim summer. Hark! 
Was that the redstart or the bobolink ? 
That lonely cry the summer-hearted bird ? 
VANISHED 
Emily Dickinson........ The Youth's Companion 
She died; this was the way she died, 
And when her breath was done, 
Took up her simple wardrobe 
And started for the sun. 
Her little figure at the gate 
The angels must have spied, 
Since I could never find her 
Upon the mortal side. 


A HEAVENLY BIRTHDAY 
Louise Chandler Moulton........ Harper's 

Dost thou keep count and say, in thy far place, 
“This birthday is the first since that dark hour 

When on my breast was laid Love’s funeral flower ?” 
Thou hast won all, in the immortal race— 
Conqueror of life, and death, and time, and space— 

And I, a lagging beaten runner, cower, 

While round me mocking memories jeer and lower, 
And from thy far world comes no helpful grace: 
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Where I walk not beside thee, and the night 
Of death is long. Nay, I am over-bold: 

Thou sittest comforted and healed with light, 
And young and glad; and I who wait am old; 

Yet will I find thee, even in Death’s despite. 


A SERENADE 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich....... Harper's 
Imp of Dreams, when she’s asleep, 
To her snow-hung chambers creep, 
And straight whisper in her ear 
What, awake, she will not hear— 
Imp of Dreams, when she’s asleep. 


Tell her, so she may repent, 
That no rose withholds its scent, 
That no bird that has a song 
Hoards the music summer-long— 
Tell her, so she may repent. 


Tell her there’s naught else to do, 

If to-morrow’s skies be blue, 

But to come, with civil speech, 

And walk with me to Chelsea Beach— 
Tell her there’s naught else to do! 
Tell her, so she may repent— 

Imp of Dreams, when she’s asleep! 


A FIELD WALL 
R. K. Munkittrick........ Harper's Weekly 


Along the quiet dusty way, 
3eneath the drowsy apple-trees, 

It winds among the roses gay 
That lure the booming bees. 


The Indian carrots round it nod 
Among the tiger-iilies tall, 

And seas of dreaming golden-rod 
About it rise and fall. 


In harmonies of gray and blue 

It climbs the sumach-dotted hill 
Beneath the berry vines unto 
A woodland cool and still, 





Thou dost not whisper that those heights are cold 
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Where friskily a squirrel gray, 

Through shadows softly o’er it thrown, 
Goes loping on his merry way 

From mossy stone to stone. 


A SONG 
Martha McCulloch Williams Harper's Weekly 
All in the spring-time softly sighing 
April shadow and bloom o’ May, 
Winged clouds on the south wind flying, 
Love, the laggard, kept far away. 


All in the summer, redly glowing, 
Queen who weaves in her fair array, 
Blush o’ the rose and the lily’s blowing, 
Love, the laggard, kept far away. 


Winter now—there is hail and snowing; 
Straitly fettered in ice of fate, 

I may not list to the south winds blowing. 
Love, the laggard, has come too late. 


NIGHT AFTER NIGHT 
Stuart Sterne The Atlantic 


Night after night we dauntlessly embark 
On slumber’s stream, in whose deep waves are drowned 
Sorrow and care, and with all senses bound 
Drift for a while beneath the sombre arc 
Of that full circle made of light and dark 
Called life, yet have no fear and know refound 
Lost consciousness shall be, even at the sound 
Of the first warble of some early lark 
Or touch of sunbeam. Oh, and why not then 
Lie down to our last sleep, still trusting Him 
Who guided us so oft through shadows dim, 
Believing somewhere on our sense again 
Some lark’s sweet note, some golden beam, shall break, 
And with glad voices cry, “ Awake! awake!” 
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THE STREETS OF PEKIN 
Harper's Weekly 


The town is always most animated. 
At certain hours of the day the streets 
are as crowded with foot-passengers, 
riders on horseback, and carriages as 
those of London or of Paris. There 
is plenty to interest and amuse the 
spectator: Tartar carts and Chinese 
chaises, blue or green sedan-chairs, 
the color varying according to the 
‘rank and importance of the owner; 
grooms of the palace in yellow livery, 
couriers of the emperor in yellow and 
black uniforms, long strings of camels 
belonging to Mongol caravans, con- 
demned prisoners wearing or carrying 
their cangues, etc., etc. ; and on either 
side of the carriageway, under shel- 
ters or in the open air, musicians and 
jugglers, mountebanks and _necro- 
mancers, public scribes, secnod-hand 
booksellers, old-clothesmen, furni- 
ture brokers, cobblers, and harness- 
makers, barbers and _ chiropodists, 
cooks and pastry-cooks, sellers of 
fruit and tea merchants; in a word, 
every variety of itinerant dealer, re- 
sulting in an infinite variety of bright 
and picturesque scenes. Or a wed- 
ding procession marches down the 
streets, with its band, its lanterns, its 
banners, its parasols, the attendant 
servants in gala costumes, and the 
bride carried beneath a red canopy. 
Or perhaps a funeral cortége of ap- 
parently endless iength, with its flute- 
players and gong-beaters, its incense- 
burners, its Buddhist priests chanting 
litanies, its mourners making grimaces 
and howling, succeeded by a long 
string of vehicles laden with all the 
things supposed to be necessary to 
the defunct in the life beyond the 
tomb; behind which come the rela- 
tions and friends of the deceased, 
clad in white hair-cloth; and, last of 
all, borne on the shoulders of sixteen, 


twenty, or thirty hired assistants, the 
huge catafalque itseif, loaded with 
gilded sculpture, and hung with beau- 
tifully embroidered blue silk hang- 
ings. The filth of the streets is yet 
another element of the picturesque. 
No description could possibly give an 
idea of it. Dust two feet deep, or 
lakes of mud, and at every turn heaps 
of refuse, for which half-naked beg- 
gars are fighting with mangy dogs; 
every conceivable smell, and every 
conceivable variety of rubbish, no 
police, and no drainage! Beggars 
are the curse, the most crying and 
shameful evil of Pekin. Numbering 
some eighty thousand, they form a 
kind of caste, a fraternity, with their 
own traditions and privileges, such 
as those of the mendicants of the 
Middle Ages in Western Europe, and 
like them, having their “ Emperor of 
Galilee, Duke of Egypt, or King of 
Thunes,” that is to say, an elected 
chief to whom they all yield obedi- 
ence. The most curious feature of 
the whole institution is that the chief, 
whose headquarters are on the Bridge 
of the Gate of Heaven, is recognized 
by the police of Pekin, who deal di- 
rectly with him in matters relating to 
the corporation of the town. As for 
the misery of these beggars, no de- 
scription could give any idea of it. 
But for a rag about their loins, they 
are stark naked. Even in the sever- 
est winter, when the bitter wind 
sweeps across the Mongolian steppes, 
and the thermometer is far below 
zero, the poor wretches have, most 
of them, not a shred of clothing to 
wrap about their shoulders, and they 
succumb to the cold every night by 
hundreds. Gaunt and wan, covered 
with vermin and sores, they wander 
about the town, harrowing the feel- 
ings of the passers-by with their pite- 
ous lamentations, and fighting with 
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dogs for a share in the refuse of the 
streets; or for hours together they 
crouch outside a shop, driving pur- 
chasers away by their mere presence, 
till the owner gets out of patience 
and flings them a few coins in self- 
defence. When night comes, they 
seek shelter under a bridge beneath 
the gates of the town, or in some 
tumble-down house, lying down helter 
skelter, men, women, young girls, 
and children, in a promiscuous heap. 
Their physical misery is such that 
their moral degradation is overlooked. 
From their faces all traces of an inner 
life are wiped out; like the beasts, 
they can only endure, and seem, to 
some extent, to have lost the capacity 
for suffering. 


NEW ENGLAND TYPES 

Anna C. Brackett 
Every genuine New England vil- 
lage is like an apple orchard. ‘The 
trees are all apple-trees, and yet there 
is not one of them that does not in- 
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sist upon its own individuality, and 
assert successfully its right to a spe- 


cial character of its own. If its neigh- 
bor leans to the north, then it will go 
tothe east orthe south. At any rate, 
it will be something in and for itself. 
So, as the crowding file comes toward 
us through the narrow passage, we 
catch for every face its own peculiar 
traits. ‘That man looks not unlike 
the city type. He is a rich man, and 
is always ready to lend money to the 
poor farmer, taking his farm, his 
cattle, and his furniture for security. 
The next one, with the bright blue 
eyes so full of kindliness, the face 
bronzed and full of lines, every one 
betraying fun and good-humor, is the 
old stage-driver. There is not a man, 
woman, or child within a radius of 
ten miles whom he does not know, 
and scarcely a stone on the ten-mile 
mail route that he does not recognize 
as an old friend as he drives past 
twice a day in all weathers. He it is 
who can manage the most obstinate 
horse, and make it do his will by dint 
of native shrewdness and tact. Fol- 
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lowing him comes a tall, slender, 
somewhat stooping farmer with the 
kindly farmer’s face. He lives in the 
delightful old brick house by the side. 
of the stage road, known and re- 
spected of all, and the men who hire 
out to him for the summer think 
themselves fortunate, for he is “just 
and kind.” Here cores a mechanic 
—a wheelwright, carpenter, farmer. 
The sharp watchful mechanic’s eye 
looks clear ahead, and has no need 
to lower itself before any man. There 
are lines of sorrow and lines of care, 
but when he smiles they all disappear 
in a glow of sunshine like those that 
sweep over the landscape in which he 
has always lived, smoothing out the 
ridges in their gleam. He is the 
grave-digger too, and knows all 
the resting-places under the grass of 
the pretty little cemetery, which he 
cares for as if it were his own gar- 
den. ‘The young man behind him in 
shirt sleeves—“ boiled shirt” sleeves 
—caught up with elastic, is the Demo- 
cratic candidate. He has run over 
from the grocery store to cast his 
vote, presumably for the Republican 
candidate, as they are very good 
friends, and as soon as he has got rid 
of it, runs back again to his business. 
The next one, tall and dark, the 
“honest man” who was once sent as 
representative, has driven four or five 
miles with “the nicest colt you ever 
saw,” and has just come down from 
the platform, where he has been help- 
ing to count the vote. 


A LITTLE SCHOOL-M ARM 


Thomas Nelson Page ....-Harper’s 


When the war ended and the ne- 
groes were free there was a great en- 
thusiasm for educating them. One 
of the first schools started was built 
on the edge of his place by Colonel 
Trigg, who got a little “school- 
marm,” as they were termed, to come 
down and teachit. It was soon filled 
by the colored population, the pupils 
ranging from five to seventy-five 
years, all studying “a-b ab, e-b eb.” 
Even “Uncle Jack Scott,” the col- 
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onel’s head man, one of the old- 
timers, went in, and was transferred 
from the stable to the school-room. 
The colonel fumed about it; but it 
was laid to the door of Uncle Jack’s 
new wife, “ Mrs. Scott,” who was a 
“citified”’ lady, and had many airs. 
Uncle Jack was an acquisition to the 
school, and was given a prominent 
position by the stove, the little school- 
mistress paying him especial atten- 
tion putting him through his a-b abs 
and e-b ebs with much pride, and 
holding him up to her younger 
scholars as a shining example. A 
few days later Uncle Jack appeared 
armed with a long hickory, which he 
presented to the teacher with a remark 
about “lazy niggers needin’ hick’ry 
’s much ’s bread,” and loud enough 
to be heard by the whole school. 
Miss Barr (called “Bear” by Mrs, 
Scott) took the hickory with visible 
emotion, made a speech to the school, 
and Uncle Jack, with much grandeur, 
went to his task. ‘The lesson that 
day was b-a, ba, b-e be. Unhappily, 


Uncle Jack had learned a-b ab, e-b 
eb too well, and b and a were never 
anything but ab, and b and e never 
anything but eb, no matter how they 


Miss Barr was at her wit’s 
end. She had established her rules, 
and she stood by them. She would, 
had she believed it her duty, have 
gone to perdition without a tremor. 
One of her most invariable rules was 
to thrash for missing lessons. When 
Uncle Jack missed two days hand- 
running, she was in despair; but dis- 
cipline was to be preserved, and after 
hours of painful suspense, when he 
still failed, she ordered him to stand 
up. Heobeyed. She glanced around, 
seeking some alternative; fifty pairs 
of eyes were fastened upon her. She 
reached under her desk, and slowly 
drew out a hickory, the very one 
Uncle Jack had brought her. Fifty 
pairs of eyes showed their whites. 
“Take off your coat.” There was a 
gasp throughout the room. Uncle 
Jack paused a moment as if stupefied, 
then laid down his book and took off 


came. 
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his coat. “ Take off your waistcoat.” 
He obeyed. “ You ain’t gwine meck 
me teck off my shirt, is you?” he 
asked, tremulously. “No, Clasp 
your hands.” He did so, and she 
raised the hickory and brought it 
down “swauo” across his_ back. 
Again there was a gasp throughout 
the room, which came every time a 
lick was given. Uncle Jack was the 
only one who uttered no sound. He 
stood like a statue. When she fin- 
ished, he put on his coat and sat 
down. School was dismissed. Next 
day Uncle Jack was at his old place 
at the stable. “Why, I thought you 
were at school?” said his master, 
who had heard something of the 
trouble. “No, suh; I got ‘nough 
edication,” he said. He stuck his 
curry-comb into his brush. There 
was a pause; then: “I tell you de 
fac’, Marse Conn. I is too ole to be 
whupt by a ooman, an’ a po’ white 
ooman at dat.” 


WHY BROTHER WOLF DIDN’T EAT THE 
LITTLE RABBIT 
Joel Chandler Harris....... ...+0es+00 The Constitution 


“Uncle Remus,” said the .ittle boy 
one day, “ why don't you come up to 
the big house some time and tell me 
stories?”” “Shoo, honey, de spoon 
hatter go ter de bowl’s house. Ef I 
wuz atter you ter tell me tales I’d 
come up dar en set in de back porch 
en lissen at you eve’y day en some- 
times eve’y night. But when de 
spoon want anything it hatter go ter 
de bowl. Hit bleedz ter be dat 
away.” “Well, you used to come.” 
“Des so,” exciaimed Uncle Remus. 
“But war wuz you "bout dat time? 
Right flat er yo’ back—dat’s whar 
you wuz. You laid dar en swallered 
dat doctor truck twel I be bless’ ef 
you had mo’ heft dan a pa’tridge egg 
wid de inwards blow’d out. En dar 
wuz Miss Sally a-cryin’ en gwine on 
constantly. Ef she wan’t cryin’ 
"bout you, she wuz quoilin at me en 
Marse John. ’Oman tongue ain’t 
got no Sunday. Co’se when I get 
dar whar you wuz I hatter set dar en 
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tell tales fer ter make you ferget 
*bout der fuss dat wuz gwine on. I 
"member one time,” Uncle Remus 
went on, laughing, “I wuz settin’ dar 
by yo’ bed, tellin’ some great tale er 
nudder, en de fus news I know’d I 
wake up en fin’ myse’f fast asleep, en 
you wake up en fin’ you se’f in de land 
er nod. Dar we wuz—me in de cheer 
en you in de bed, en I’d nod at you, 
en you'd sno’ back at me; en dar 
wuz de ole torty-shell cat settin’ by 
de h’ath, runnin’ dat ar buzz wheel 
what cats is got somewhars in der inn- 
wards; en de clock wuz a-clockin’ en 
de candle a-splutterin’; en des bout 
dat time Miss Sally came in en rap 
me on topper de naked place on my 
head wid ’er thimble, en I cotch my 
breff like a cow a-coughin’, en den 
Miss Sally start in ter quoilin’, en 
she ’low she des whisp’in’ ter me; 


en Marse John say ef she call dat’ 


whisp’in’, what do she call squallin’, 
en den I up en groaned one er deze 
yer meetin’-house groans. Dem wuz 
great times, mon,” continued the 
old man, after pausing to recover his 
breath. “Dey mos’ sholy wuz. Hit 
look like ter me 'bout dem days dat 
you wan’t no bigger dan a young 
rabbit atter de hide been tuck off. 
You cert’ny wuz spare-made den. I 
sot dar by yo’ bed, en I say ter my- 
se’f dat ef I wuz ole Brer Wolf en 
you wuz a young rabbit I wouldn’t 
get hungry ‘nuff fer ter eat you, kaze 
you wuz too bony.” “When did 
Brother Wolf want to eat the young 
rabbit, Uncle Remus?” inquired the 
little boy, thinking that he saw the 
suggestion of a story here. He was 
not mistaken. The old man regarded 
him with well-affected astonishment. 
“Ain’t I done tole you bout dat, 
honey ? Des run over in you min’, 
en see ef I ain’t.” The youngster 
shook his head most emphatically. 
“ Well,” said Uncle Remus, “ ole Brer 
Wolf wanter eat de little Rabs all de 
time, but dey wuz one time in tickler 
dat dey make his mouf water, en dat 
wuz de time when him en Brer Fox 
wuz visitin’ at Brer Rabbit’s house. 
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De times wuz hard, but de little Rabs 
wuz slick en fat, en des ez frisky ez 
kittens. Ole Brer Rabbit wuz off 
som’ers, en Brer Wolf en Brer Fox 
wuz waitin’ fer’im. De little Rabs 
wuz playin’ roun’, en dough dey wuz 
little dey kep’ der years open. Brer 
Wolf look at um out’n de cornder uv 
his eyes, en lick his chops en wink at 
Brer Fox, en Brer Fox wink back at 
‘im. Brer Wolf cross his legs en den 
Brer Fox cross his’n. De little Rabs 
dey frisk en dey frolic. Brer Wolf 
nod his head to’rds um en ’low, ‘Dey 
er mighty fat.’ Brer Fox grin en say, 
‘Man, hush yo’ mouf!’ De little 
Rabs frisk en frolic, en play furder 
off, but dey keep der years primed. 
Brer Wolf look out at um en ’low, 
‘Ain’t dey slick en purty?’ Brer 
Fox chuckle en say, ‘Oh, I wish you’d 
hush!’ De little Rabs play off furder 
en furder, but dey keep der years 
open. Brer Wolf smack his mouf en 
"low, ‘Dey er joocy en tender.’ Brer 
Fox roll his eye en say, ‘Man! ain’t 
you gwine ter hush up, ’fo’ you gi’ 
me de fidgets?’ De little Rabs, dey 
frisk en dey frolic, but dey hear eve’- 
thing dat pass. Brer Wolf lick out 
his tongue quick en ‘low, ’Less us 
whirl in en eatem.’ Brer Fox say, 
‘Man! you make me hungry. Please 
hush up!’ De little Rabs play off 
furder en furder, but dey know ’zackly 
what gwine on. Dey frisk en dey 
frolic, but dey got der years wide 
open. Den Brer Wolf make a bar- 
gain wid Brer Fox dat when Brer 
Rabbit git home one un um ‘ud git 
’m wrapped up in a ’spute "bout fust 
one thing en den anudder, whiles 
tudder one ’ud go out en ketch de 
little Rabs. Brer Fox ‘low, ‘You 
better do de talkin’, Brer Wolf, en 
lemme coax de little Rabs off. I got 
mo’ winnin’ ways wid chilluns dan 
what you is.’ Brer Wolf say, ‘You 
can’t make gourd out’n pumpkin, 
Brer Fox. I ain’t no talker. Yo’ 
tongue lots slicker dan mine. I kin 
bite lots better’n I kin talk. Dem 
little Rabs don’t want no coaxin’; 
dey wants ketchin’, dat what dey 





want. You keep ole Brer Rabbit 
busy, en I’ll ten’ ter de little Rabs.’ 
Bofe un um know’d dat whichever 
cotch de little Rabs, de tudder one 
ain’t gwine smell hide ner ha’r un 
um, en dey flew up en got ter ’sputin’, 
en whiles dey wuz gwine on dat away 
de little Rabs put off down de road 
blickety-bluckity fer ter meet der 
daddy. Kaze dey know’d ef dey 
stayed dar dey’d git in big trouble. 
Dey went off down de road, de little 
Rabs did, en dey ain’t gone so mighty 
fur ’fo’ dey meet der daddy comin’ 
‘long home. He had his walkin’ 
cane in one han’ en a jug in de udder, 
en he look ez big ez life en twice ez 
natchul. De little Rabs run to’rds 
‘im en holler, ‘What you got, daddy? 
What you got, daddy?’ Brer Rab- 
bit say, ‘Nothin’ but a jug er ’lasses.’ 
De little Rabs holler, ‘Lemme tas’e, 
daddy! Lemme tas’e, daddy!’ Den 
ole Brer Rabbit sot de jug down in 
de road en let um lick de stopper a 
time er two, en atter dey git der win’ 
back dey up en tell ’im ‘bout de 
*greement dat Brer Wolf en Brer Fox 
done make, en ’bout de ’spute what 
dey had. Ole Brer Rabbit sorter 
laugh ter hisse’f en den he pick up his 
jug en jog on to’rds home. When 
he git near dar he stop en tell de little 
Rabs fer ter stay back dar out er 
sight.en wait twel he call um ’fo’ dey 
come. Dey wuz mighty glad ter do 
dis, kaze dey done seen Brer Wolf 
tushes en Brer Fox red tongue, en 
dey huddle up in de brown-sage ez 
still ez a mouse in de flour bar’l. 
Brer Rabbit went on home, en, shoo 
’nuf, he fin’ Brer Wolf en Brer Fox 
waitin’ fer ‘im. Dey’d done settle 
der ’spute, en dey wuz settin’ dar ez 
smilin’ ez a baskit er chips. Dey 


pass de time er day wid Brer Rabbit, 
en den dey ax ’im what he got in de 
jug. Brer Rabbit hummed en haw’d 
en look sorter sollum. Brer Wolf look 
like he wuz bleedz ter fin’ out what 
wuz in de jug, en he keep on pesterin’ 
Brer Rabbit ’bout it, but Brer Rabbit 
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des shake his head en look sollum, en 
talk "bout de wedder en de craps, en 
one thing en a nudder. * Bimeby Brer 
Fox make out he wuz gwine atter a 
drink er water, en he slip out, he did, 
fer ter ketch de little Rabs. Time 
he git out de house Brer Rabbit look 
all ’round ter see ef he lis’nin’, en 
den he went ter de jug en pull out de 
stopper. He han’ it ter Brer Wolf 
en say, ‘Tas’e dat!’ Brer Wolf tas’e 
de ‘lasses en smack his mouf. He 
"low, ‘What kinder truck dat? Hit 
sho is good.’ Brer Rabbit git up close 
ter Brer Wolf en say, ‘Don’t tell no- 
body. Hit’s fox blood!’ Brer Wolf 
look ‘stonish’. He ‘low, ‘How you 
know?’ Brer Rabbit say, ‘I knows 
what I knows.’ Brer Wolf ‘low, 
‘Gimme some mo’.’ Brer Rabbit 
say, ‘You kin git some fer yo’se’f 
easy ‘nuff, en de fresher ‘tis de bet- 
ter.” Brer Wolf ‘low, ‘How you 
know?’ Brer Rabbit say, ‘I knows 
what I knows.’ Wid dat Brer Wolf 
stepped out en start tor’ds Brer Fox. 
Brer Fox seed ’im comin’, en he sorter 
backed off. Brer Wolf got little closer, 
en bimeby he make a dash at Brer 
Fox. Brer Fox dodge, he did, en 
den he put out fer de woods wid Brer 
Wolf right at his heels. Den, atter 
so long a time, atter Brer Rabbit got 
done laughin’, he call up de little 
Rabs, gi’ um some ’lasses fer supper, 
en spanked um en sent up ter bed.” 
“Well, what did he spank ’em for, 
Uncle Remus?” asked the little boy. 
“Ter make um grow, honey—des ter 
make um grow. Young creeturs got 
to have der hide loosened dat away 
same ez young chilluns.” “Did 
Brother Wolf catch Brother Fox?” 
“How I know, honey? Much ez I 
kin do ter foller de tale, let ‘lone ter 
keep up wid dem creeturs whiles dey 
gwine sailin’ throo de woods. De 
tale ain't persoo on atter um no fur- 
der dan de place whar dey make der 
disappear’nce. I tell you now, when 
I goes in de woods I got ter know 
whar I’m gwine.” 
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EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY 

St. George Mivart The Cosmopolitan 

We will now, therefore, proceed to 
consider evolution conceived, not as 
due to the action of natural selection, 
but to the action of innate forces and 
principles which have been implanted 
in the material universe by its Crea- 
tor. Now surely there can be no 
question but that the evolution of new 
species of animals and plants through 
the action of such innate powers and 
principles is perfectly reconcilable 
with a theistic view of nature, and is 
but the carrying out in further detail 
of that great hierarchy of existences, 
the succession and successive inter- 
dependence of which science makes 
known to us. We know that for un- 
imaginable ages this world was com- 
posed of inorganic matters only, each 
such substance having its own innate 
powers, the whole acting and react- 
ing according to definite preordained 
law. For all we know, the world 
might have continued until now in 
that lifeless condition; certainly no 
living forms were needed in order 
that the inorganic world should con- 
tinue to exist. But when the vege- 
table world arose it had no similar 
independence. It needed the minis- 
tration of the gases and mineral sub- 
stances which had long preceded it in 
existence, but which were now applied 
to altogether new ends. ‘The vege- 
table world, in its turn, might, so far 
as we can see, have endured for an 
eternity without requiring the exist- 
ence of higher forms of life. Yet they 
came, and, by degrees, all classes and 
orders of sentient beings—animals of 
all kinds—came to profit by the or- 
ders of existence which had preceded 
them. They could not live without 
plants, on which they must, directly 
or indirectly, nourish themselves, 
since animals cannot live on _inor- 


ganic matters only. Again, the ani- 
mal world might, for all we can 
know, have continued indefinitely to 
live, contend, and thrive, unnoted by 
any higher intelligence than its own. 
But at last came man, for whom a 
previously existing animal creation 
seems to have been a necessity, and 
who is the visible climax of creation. 
As a fact, he is ministered to by other 
creatures more than any other kind 
of existence known to us. Animals 
are ministered to more than plants, 
and plants more than inorganic sub- 
stances, and if unreason is not to be 
deemed lord of all, this order must 
have been preordained. The uni- 
verse, then, may be conceived of as 
having been evolved through the im- 
planted powers of the multitude of 
immaterial principles existing poten- 
tially within it, and becoming actual 
existences—as so many inorganic and 
organic substances and individual or- 
ganisms—evolved in and out of ex- 
istence under the pervading influence 
of an omnipotent divine energy. This, 
at the commencement of all time, 
created and impelled along its course 
the, to us, vast whole, to fulfil ends 
in part certainly perceptible to us 
(among them a manifestation of di- 
vine ideas as exemplified in living 
forms of different kinds), but proba- 
bly also for reasons which we have no 
power to conceive of. The various 
orders of material existences which 
people this globe constitute, as we 
have just seen, a hierarchy of minis- 
trations leading up toman. May we 
not, then, deem it probable that the 
whole universe, like our own earth, 
constitutes a series of ministrations, 
only on an infinitely greater scale, 
and that man is but one of a vast 
series of different orders—orders of 
rational intelligences—the whole unt- 
verse having been evolved for an end 














beyond itself, in the fulfilment of 
which will be its perfection and its 
glory. Thus there can be no possible 
question as to the deeply religious in- 
terpretation of which evolution is not 
only susceptible but, thus understood, 
actually demands. We may next turn 
to the question of its relations with 
Christianity. Now, in the first place, 
so many excellent Christians of all 
denominations have accepted the 
doctrine of evolution, and find it con- 
sistent with their religious belief, that 
the question we are about to consider 
might well seem a superfluous one. 
Nevertheless it is a fact within our 
personal knowledge that a certain 
number of young men have assigned 
evolution as the reason why they gave 
up their belief in Christianity; while 
it is notorious that opponents of that 
religion have loudly proclaimed the in- 
compatibility of evolution therewith. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFiT 
Alice BodingtOn .0.000002000000060s0000 The Open Court 


In The Open Court for February 
25th I met with the following sen- 
tence, which may be considered as a 
typical expression of sentiments that 
meet one on every hand: “Uplift 
the masses by giving them a good 
washing, then some food, and then 
some clothes.” Those of us who be- 
long to the educated class would be 
extremely astonished to find that if 
we married without any prospect of 
maintaining a family; if we recklessly 
spent our spare money in drinking and 
sensual indulgence; if we entered 
professions in which only the best 
brains can succeed, and we failed 
therein—we and our children would 
nevertheless have a claim upon society 
in general for “ soap, flour,and cloth.” 
Nor need the astonishment be confined 
to the educated; millions of honest, 
hardworking human beings all over 
the world, who could not tell one ietter 
from another, would be immeasurably 
surprised to hear they had any such 
claim. The privilege of receiving 
from society in general, food, clothes, 
healthy dwellings, education for their 
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children, medical aid, and amuse- 
ments is demanded for that portion 
of the population of every civilized 
country, known variously as the “ re- 
siduum,” “social wreckage,” the 
“submerged tenth” or the “ masses.” 
It appears to me that the question 
before us is not “Is it desirable that 
every individual in a civilized nation 
should have food, clothes, work, edu- 
cation, baths, medical aid, and amuse- 
ments?” but “Is it possible to pro- 
vide all these things for every one? 
Moreover is it possible to secure even 
the barest necessaries of life for every 
unit of a civilized society under pres- 
ent conditions?” Are we contending 
with one of the great inexorable laws 
of nature, or are we not, in our nine- 
teenth century struggle to do away 
with the sufferings of the “ submerged 
classes” ? Throughout nature, as un- 
modified by the action of man, we 
not only witness the destruction of 
the animals and plants which fail in. 
the ceaseless struggle for existence, 
in other words the destruction of the 
unfit; but we have to acknowledge 
that by these stern means only are 
animals and plants kept at a high 
standard. The mother beast and bird 
fosters her young, but she has no pity 
on those of her offsprings which are 
weaker than the others. Gregarious 
animals have no mercy upon the weak 
and diseased of the flock. Strong 
seedlings choke the weak; so the law 
runs throughout nature. But it is 
answered, “ Man is a reasoning being; 
he can indefinitely multiply the fruits 
of the earth; he can rise superior to 
the cruel laws of nature.” It is 
pointed out that the earth could be 
made to bring forth a thousand-fold 
more than she does at present, and 
that the progress of chemistry may 
unimaginably multiply our food re- 
sources. But if we put theory on one 
side for an instant and look at facts, 
do we see that man appears exempt 
from the inexorable law which decrees 
the survival of the fittest ? After rev- 
olutions and wars of independence; 
or after the quiet expansion of her 
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old constitution which has made of 
Great Britain a “veiled republic;” 
now that political power is in the 
hands of the great body of the people; 
under every form of government; in 
each hemisphere; under all conditions 
of soil and climate, do we not still 
see the struggle for existence fiercely 
at work? I take some instances at 
random which have lately fallen under 
my notice. Mr. Edward Harrison 
Barker, in an account of at our through 
the country of the Albigenses, speaks 
of crossing a highly cultivated plain 
where from the appearance of the 
land he thought every one must be 
prosperous and happy. Buta peasant 
he questioned was of a different opin- 
ion; he said, “ By working from three 
o’clock in the morning until dark, 
one can just manage to earn one's 
bread.” Every one who has read 


accounts of the lives of peasant pro- 
prietors in France knows that unre- 
mitting toil from earliest dawn till 
dark is the only way in which they 


can gain a livelihood. The American 
farmer perhaps works for as many 
hours, but he has better food. His 
bitter cry is against the mortgages 
which eat up his profits. Where the 
hated landlord does not exist the cry 
of the peasant proprietor is always 
against the man who in point of fact 
furnishes the capital the peasant 
farmer does not possess. In Ireland 
it is the “ gombeen-man;” in Eastern 
Europe it is the Jew; in India the 
village money-lender. Everywhere 
the struggle at the bottom of the lad- 
der is a struggle for life which strains 
every thew and sinew of the workers. 
|“ ‘There is always room at the top of 
the ladder,” said a certain cynical 
sage.| Brains will always come to 
the top in the long run in any possi- 
ble state of society. In Mr. Bellamy’s 
Millennium the people with brains 
will rule the “industrialarmy.” The 
skilled surgeon, who is perhaps the 
only man who has mastered a certain 
difficult operation, will earn more than 
the hospital dresser; the man who 
plays the organ will earn more than 
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the man who blows the bellows. It 
is not physical strength which has 
made man what he is; it is not the 
capacity to labor—with a large L. 
If labor is in itself honorable—apart 
from the motive for labor—then an 
Indian government elephant is worthy 
of high honor. Labor for.some noble 
purpose is honorable, but labor for 
subsistence is part of the inevitable 
struggle for existence. Anant can 
beat any man alive in honor, if mere 
labor for existence is honorable. I 
write down so terrible a heresy with 
bated breath, expecting to be jumped 
upon by infuriated labor candidates; 
a fate as dreadful to contemplate as 
being “preached to death by wild 
curates.” But I stick to my text 
that man is not what he is through 
physical strength and capacity for 
bodily labor, in both of which he is 
excelled by the lower animals and still 
more by the machines devised by 
power of intellect. He has become 
man by superiority of brain, and the 
man whose powers of work consist in 
the possession of a powerful brain 
will rise above the manual worker in 
all conditions of society. If he has 
begun life as a manual worker, he 
will by sheer brain faculty rise above 
that position. The poor pioneer’s 
son, carried by his sister to school 
because his mother is too poor to 
buy boots, becomes President of the 
United States; the ill-used half- 
starved apprentice who runs away to 
sea and works on a collier brig, be- 
comes a post-captain in the English 
navy of world-wide renown; the fac- 
tory hand in the hardest, cruelest 
days of factory work rises to be the 
greatest of African travellers; the 
penniless emigrant becomes a general. 
But the rank and file always remain, 
where the rank and file must remain, 
at the bottom of the ladder, with the 
corporals and sergeants two or three 
rungs higher up. It is true that large 
spaces of available land are still to 
be had in the New World, but the 
energy and the willingness to endure 
hard and sustained work required by 
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the first beginnings in a new colony 
are precisely the qualities not pos- 
sessed by the unfit. Man has devel- 
oped a moral sense; nature has none. 
Her Draconian mode of keeping 
things straight is abhorrent to us. 
In every civilized country man strains 
every nerve to elude or defy her stern 
decrees. Yet in the long run will not 
nature prove her stern code inexor- 
able? The “origin of evil,” that 
riddle which has proved so insolvable, 
possibly rests on a very simple fact 
demonstrated by modern physical 
science; namely, that there is not 
enough available matter on this planet 
to go round for everybody and every- 
thing; and consequently that plants 
and animals alike are engaged in a 
life and death struggle for their share 
of strictly limited materials. In this 
struggle nature, with her usual se- 
rene impartiality, allows the very 
lowest micro-organisms to destroy 
the highest creatures she has pro- 
duced. It would be impossible to 


enumerate the evils; the horrors of 
treachery, cruelty, and pain, which 
arise from this fierce, unceasing in- 
evitable struggle for a share of the 
limited materials from which organic 


life draws its support. If we add to 
the evils arising from the struggle for 
food, those arising from the interior 
agitation of a planet not yet cooled; 
and the imperious instinct in every 
organized being urging to the repro- 
duction of its species, we shall find 
we have almost exhausted the sources 
of evil. Man alone has gratuitously 
added one other cause of fear and 
of bloodshed in his awe of what he 
conceives as the supernatural. The 
fittest to survive in the main body of 
a civilized community exercise self- 
control in avoiding early and im- 
provident marriages; do their best 
to bring up their children well; pay 
for things they need or go without; 
emigrate with their own money or 
resolutely work their way; and keep 
the “déte humaine” [the sensual pas- 
sions and indulgences of life] as a 
slave and not asa master. Whether 
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rich or poor, whatever their station 
in society, they in the main exhibit the 
characteristics summed up in the word 
respectability. I have chosen a very 
unpopular word, but I know of no 
better to express what I mean. A 
healthy society is kept sweet and 
wholesome by a minority who do right 
for right’s sake; who would continue 
to do right were there neither God 
nor devil. Respectability follows the 
virtues of this minority, from fear of 
the penalties of wrong-doing as well 
as from love of right-doing. It has 
been fashionable since Carlyle and 
Thackeray led the way to sneer at re- 
spectability. Yet is it possible even 
to imagine the horrors of a state of 
society in which the “respectable” 
element should be lacking for one 
day? In the minority, among the 
fittest to survive are the men of genius 
and of commanding talent. It is a 
modern fashion to deride respectabil- 
ity, and at the same time endeavor 
to bind men of genius down to its 
conditions. But when the necessity 
arises for a Henry the Fourth of 
France, a Nelson, a Julius Cesar, or 
a Charlemagne, the nation which pos- 
sesses such men will infallibly turn to 
them in its hour of need. It is con- 
tended that genius should form no 
exception to the rules decreed for the 
conduct of ordinary men. It would 
perhaps be well if it could be so, but 
stern necessity knows no law. If a 
supreme singer, artist, statesman, sol- 
dier, religious leader, arise, men will 
take what he alone can give, as every 
page of history proves. In the mi- 
nority too, and invaluable in their 
day and place, are the men of daunt- 
less courage and self-reliance who 
form the vanguard of civilization in 
new lands; who in Elizabethan days 
joyously “singed the king of Spain’s 
beard” from Cadiz and the Lizard to 
the Indies East and West; and in our 
own day have carried the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union Jack from 
ocean to ocean. Here the déte hu- 
maine is a fine and vigorous animal! 
ill suited to the village pound, and 
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likely to break out therefrom at a 
great sacrifice of fencing! But if 
genius, from the stern necessity for 
what it alone can give, can more or 
less refuse to conform to the stan- 
dard of morals most conducive to the 
welfare of the state in the main body 
of its citizens, the general mass of 
the unfit sink far below this standard. 
Among those trodden under foot in 
the struggle are many of whom the 
world is not worthy; whose pure 
morality breathes a diviner ether 
than the air of worldly success. But 
nature knows nothing of ethics, and 
it is of the stern laws of nature that 
I think. Nature tries to eliminate 
the weak—from whatever cause their 
weakness arises; in her eyes they are 
the unfit. She does eliminate them 
in a primitive state of society. We 
declare the unfit shall not be elimi- 
nated; that they shall increase and 
multiply exceedingly if the efforts of 
the respectable classes can conduce 
tothatend. We multiply our refuges, 


our “homes,” our hospitals, our or- 
phanages. The unfit, and the children 
they recklessly produce, must have 
free education, free meals, free medi- 


cal attendance; must be _ properly 
clothed and housed; they must be 
“raised” by [here the remedies are 
various and bewildering] “ people’s 
palaces,” amusements, lectures, emo- 
tional religious services, and—emi- 
gration—carried out with such fond 
care that every emigrant shall find a 
“leg of mutton” awaiting him when 
he arrives in his new home over sea. 


A MARGIN OF SILENCE 
The Christian Union 


The city man who goes to the 
country seeks a certain remoteness 
from villagers and people; he wants 
a margin of repose and silence about 
him. He is eager to get away from 
the unconscious but very real pressure 
of dense populations; to escape the 
noise and tumult, and constant pres- 
ence of mobs and crowds. ‘There is 
a deep instinct in his soul which 
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prompts him to seek quiet and soli- 
tude in order that he may recruit his 
depleted spiritual force. He has a 
sense of being submerged and lost; 
he craves the opportunity of return- 
ing to himself and recovering his in- 
dividuality. Such a margin of silence 
and repose is the constant necessity 
of every thoughtful mind and every 
fruitful career. An active, creative 
man must be in the world, but can 
never be of it; he must keep it at a dis- 
tance, and resist its approach as if it 
were a deadly enemy. ‘lo draw one’s 
inspiration from those deep springs 
which feed the soul in silence and 
hidden places, and then to give this 
inspiration to men through all the 
powers of activity and self-expression, 
is to live a whole, sound life; to at- 
tempt to draw one’s strength from 
the world is to run dry, and become 
a dusty, arid channel instead of a liv- 
ing stream. Many active, earnest 
men and women, in their eagerness 
to serve and achieve, violate this 
fundamental law of deep living, and 
surrender to the world that which is 
not theirs to give. A margin of si- 
lence, repose, and solitude must pro- 
tect every life that steadfastly grows 
and expands; to live without it is to 
violate one of the sanctities of our 
nature. Out of the rush and tumult 
of the world one must often retire into 
the silence where God speaks with 
that still,small voice never heard amid 
the uproar of mobs and cities. An 
hour of quiet, silence, and solitude 
every day would save many a man 
from intellectual bankruptcy, and 
many a woman from nervous wreck. 
The physical need of repose is as 
great as the intellectual and spiritual 
need. ‘The body craves its quiet hour 
no less than the mind and the soul; 
if the senses are always on the alert 
and the tension is never broken the 
nerves succumb, and the harmony of 
a noble instrument is turned into a 
discord full of misery. The greater 
one’s work and power the deeper one’s 
need of privacy. 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION OF PARIS. 
C. B. Bigelow The Chicago Graphic 


The American Art Association, as 
the name implies, is composed of ar- 
tists and art students of America who 
have made a niche for themselves in 
the famous “ Latin quarter” of Paris. 
The object of this association, as 
stated in the constitution, “is to af- 
ford to such American students and 
other persons interested in art, as 
may become members thereof, a 
place of meeting, facilities for the 
promotion of good fellowship, and 
a stimulus to sustain attachment to 
home and country, and the advan- 
tages of organized effort.” A club 
for American students was some- 
thing needed, and several had been 
started, but they had all come 
to sudden deaths after brief and 
troubled careers. It was left for Mr. 
A. A. Anderson, a well-known Amer- 
ican artist, to establish the flourish- 
ing institution of to-day. One day 
he noticed on Boulevard Montpar- 
nasse a place for rent, formerly an 
old chateau; the interior was com- 
fortable, and, with a few changes, 
well adapted for club-rooms. ‘There 
was also a garden,spacious and charin- 
ing. Mr. Anderson rented the prem- 
ises at once, and, after fitting up the 
place, called a meeting of the stu- 
dents, and the American Art Associa- 
tion was organized. Mr. Anderson 
was elected president and has held 
the office ever since, and has, with 
the greatest unselfishness and con- 
sideration for others less fortunate 
than himself, given his valuable time, 
his energy, and his money in founding 
and keeping up this association. He 
remembered, when success and pros- 
perity were his, the more vividly the 
hard struggles and trials which he 
had to pass through as a student. 
What, indeed, is a youth fresh from 


the United States and seeking an art 
education in Paris to do, ignorant as 
he is of the language and customs of 
the people, without aid, and, as a 
general rule, with most meagre finan- 
cial resources? It used to be a very 
hard road for the student to travel, 
but to-day on arriving in Paris he 
can go at once to the “club” and be- 
come thoroughly posted as to ways 
and means. He feels at home; he 
finds himself among friends, congenial 
companions and surroundings, with 
those who are striving in the same 
direction, and who are absorbed in 
the great art-world which he finds 
opened to him in Paris. In the read- 
ing-room are to be found the latest 
and best magazines and journals, a 
good library and an abundance of 
writing material, also chess and 
checkers, but cards and gambling are 
not allowed, nor a bar for the sale of 
liquors. Except during the summer 
months (when the majority of the 
members are away on sketching tours) 
there is a restaurant on the premises 
for the convenience of the members. 
American holidays are enthusiasti- 
cally celebrated. A wreath was sent 
to New York to be placed on Gen- 
eral Grant’s tomb on Decoration Day, 
and one was placed on Lafayette’s 
tomb here in Paris. 


AUSTRALIAN THEATRES 
Lewis Wingfield The New Review 


When we come to consider the 
Australian playhouse as a building, 
it behoves us to hide our heads; for 
the practical colonist has discerned 
some of the time-honored blunders of 
our old system, and has remedied 
them. What a curious mixture he is 
of extreme roughness and sybaritism! 
Just as none of the magnificent mail- 
ships are good enough to come up to 
his moneyed cravings for luxury, so 
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in his theatres he taboos our Old 
World discomfort. At the Princess's 
or at the Bijou at Melbourne smart 
citizens neither immure themselves 
in a stuffy box like a dungeon nor 
congregate close to the smell of the 
footlights and din of the orchestra. 
The fashionable part of the house is, 
as it should be, the dress circle— 
large, roomy, and well-furnished—to 
which access is gained by a separate 
entrance from the street. Having 
paid your five shillings at the office, 
you ascend a wide flight of white 
marble stairs; enter a spacious foyer, 
like a drawing-room, where damsels 
will, if you choose, disembarrass you 
of wraps; gaze, unflurried, at a vari- 
ety of framed photographs and knick- 
knacks, and then leisurely make your 
way through a heavily curtained cen- 
tral archway into the auditorium, 
where you find a horseshoe of luxuri- 
ous seats commanding the best view 
of the stage, with a wide passage-way 
all round. Having paid at the door, 
you are free to take any empty seat 
which has no reserve card on it. 
Should you have reserved your place 
you will easily find it for yourself, or, 
if you be too lazy or too stupid, one 
of the neat-handed Phyllises afore- 
mentioned will speedily point it out. 
There are no fees and no demon 
ouvreuses. Owing to the arrangement 
of central archway, curtains, and 
foyer beyond, there are no draughts. 
From every seat there is an equally 
full and commodious view of the 
scene, uncut by columns, unvexed by 
buttresses. You have no direct contact 
with spectators occupying cheaper 
places. Should the house by chance 
catch fire you would stroll quietly out 
through the foyer and calmly down 
the marble flight into the road without 
any prospect of being stampeded, or 
thumped, or even elbowed. The 
parterre consists entirely of pit—well 
appointed, and in no way resembling 
the grimy, hard-benched receptacles 
for savages which are provided in 
English theatres. Above this comes 
the dress-circle already described, 
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and above this, again, a spacious and 
airy gallery. The absence of upper 
boxes gives an appearance of “space 
to let” which—it occurs to you— 
might, with advantage, be utilized; 
but in this surmise you are mistaken; 
the houses are so deep that accommo- 
dation is ample. At the Princess’s, 
Melbourne, a charmingly appointed 
house with sliding roof and cascades 
of water and cool ferneries, Mr. Toole 
played recently to £300 houses with- 
out raised prices, and this particular 
theatre conveys no impression of un- 
usual magnitude. 


POETRY ON THE STAGE 
Richard Mansfield................ The North American 


We want poetry upon the stage. 
Poetry! The stage is for poetry. It 
is not for merchants and mechanics 
and penny-a-liners. It is for poetry! 
I would stand upon this summit and 
cry out that this is a stupid business 
day, from the rising of the sun to the 
setting of it; that young men in short 
hose talk money, that middle-aged 
and old, and girls and women, and 
that we are dying of it and suffo- 
cating, that books are full of it, and 
that the air is laden with it, and that 
we go about with itching palms and 
hooked fingers; that all the world 
would be better for poetry; that the 
heart would beat more gently, and 
the mind be more sweetly oiled, and 
the soul soar higher for the contem- 
plation of poetry. And that is what 
the stage isfor. Neither for rot, nor 
for drivel,nor for filth,nor for tanks of 
water, nor for ancient dames in tights, 
nor for cheap sentiment, nor for catch- 
pennies, but for poetry. And not in- 
comprehensible either, for the Morte 
d’Arthur and all the tales of the 
Round Table are poetry, and Hia- 
watha, and a thousand Indian legends 
there are that are poetry; and so is 
Lucile of poor dead Meredith, and all 
the things some of us, lying on the 
grass, with our faces to the skylark, 
dream of on a summer day or on a 
moonlit evening—those things that 
come to us with a whiff of the balsam 

















pine or the break of the sea on the 
beach, or the touch of a soft hand or 
the discovery of a withered flower. 
It is in us always and it will crop out 
in the most hardened of us, and where 
we should always see it, and where it 
should forever awaken all that was 
born good and beautiful in us, is upon 
the stage. The stage should not be 
for temptation, from the deliverance 
of which we pray in the morning and 
which we court in the evening; it 
should not be for the idiotic laugh 
and the imbecile applause; it is not 
for the drunkard and the wanton; it 
is not to be shrieked at to-day and to 
be ashamed of to-morrow; it is not 
for gymnastics; it is for the gracious, 
the graceful, the thoughtful, the gen- 
tle; it is to send us home with better 
thoughts and better feelings, with a 
lesson learnt by example and with 
food for pleasant reflection. It is for 
wholesome mirth or for such stirring 
tragedy as will fire us to nobler deeds, 
or for such potent example as will 
sicken us of evil doing. That is the 
stage as I understand it and as I 
would strive for it. Let not the 
youthful critic, from whose responsi- 
ble pen depends the weighty power 
of a mighty journal, clip off the head 
of every bud that thrusts its head 
above the rotting leaves. Who knows 
how beautiful and how radiant it 
might grow to be? A word written 
lasts longer than a word spoken, and 
what is printed is sometimes read, and 
what is read cannot be blotted out 
always. Separate the man from his 
art. If you dislike the man, you 
have no right to condemn his art. 
Your sense of honor must make you 
just. Personal abuse is not criticism. 
Never. It is unworthy of any great 
journal, and it degrades the country 
in which the journal is published. 
Criticise with dignity, if you criticise 
at all. What is worthy of criti- 
cism is worthy of respect. If it is 
absolutely unworthy, treat it as you 


treat the silliness of a strange child, | 


with silence. Reflect when you say 
bitter and biting things how you 
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would bear these words addressed to 
you. Think, before you tear down, 
how long it took to build up—what 
work, what suffering, what expendi- 
ture of hard-earned means. Remem- 
ber that you are not writing to show 
the world how clever you are, but 
how just you can be. Recollect that 
your lightest word weighs heavy with 
the object of your praise or censure, 


THE FUTURE OF THE STAGE 
Wiliam BING. .cccccessecessscccsces The Fortnightly 


The future of the English stage 
largely depends upon the question 
whether other writers of the intel- 
lectual calibre (more or less) of Mr. 
Barrie and Mr. Wilde can be induced 
to submit themselves to the hard 
conditions of theatrical work. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Henry James 
was persuaded (against his own better 
judgment, I believe) to make his first 
essay in the shape of a dramatization 
of anovel. For my part, I look for- 
ward with the liveliest interest to un- 
trammelled dramatic work from his 
pen. If I rightly estimate Mr. George 
Moore’s talent, it is not essentially 
dramatic. I doubt whether he has 
the power to grapple with a difficult 
subject. But should a subject that 
readily adapts itself to theatrical re- 
quirements happen to fall in his way, 
his gifts of characterization and ex- 
pression should stand him in good 
stead. To glance down the roll of 
living poets and novelists is to pass in 
review writer after writer who owes it 
to himself and to literature to make 
some essay, at any rate, in dramatic 
form. The attempt to lure Mr. George 
Meredith down from the serene alti- 
tudes of fiction would probably be 
futile, and perhaps unkind. He would 
find it hard to exchange the large and 
leisurely developments, the exquisite 
subtleties, of the art in which he 
stands alone, for the narrower limits, 
the colder methods, the coarser ef- 
fects of the stage. But if he were to 
be tempted ! From Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling we might look with confi- 
dence for original and powerful work 
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if he would but give his mind to it. 
His versatility of manner seems inex- 
haustible, and who that has read The 
Gadsbys can question his gift of con- 
cise and poignant dialogue? ‘The 
talent to which we own the Voces 
Populi of Punch is assuredly fitted to 
shine in light comedy of social ob- 
servation—in “Du Maurier drama- 
tized,” as it has been called. And 
not in that alone; for Mr. Anstey has 
shown in The Pariah a fine capacity 
for serious and sympathetic character- 
study. Mr. Stevenson has already 
“given his proofs” in Beau Austin. 
If only he could be induced to sub- 
ject to the conditions of the stage 
some of the rare dramatic faculty dis 
played in Prince Otto and The Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae, he might be the 
creator of a new psychologico-roman- 
tic school of drama. Collaboration 
with Mr. Henley might be difficult, 
“with the thick of the world between 
them;” but Mr. Stevenson has at his 
side another collaborator. I have 
before me at this moment a play “ by 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Fanny 
van de Grift Stevenson” which, 
though perhaps not actable in its 
present form, is full of talent. The 
wit, insight, and lightness of touch 
which have all at once secured for 
“ John Oliver Hobbes” a conspicuous 
place among our novelists ought cer- 
tainly to be transferable to the stage. 
More than one of the scenes in Some 
Emotions and a Moral might be acted 
as they stand, if we had actors of 
subtle enough art to do them justice. 
It would be easy to enumerate a 
dozen other writers—for instance, 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Gissing, Mr. Quiller 
Couch—who ought at least to try 
their strength in the direction of 
drama. And if all the brain, as the 
Italian proverb tells us, is not in one 
head, neither, assuredly, is it in one 
generation. If the existing barriers 
between intellect and the stage were 
once broken down, who knows what 
specifically dramatic talents the “ com- 
ing race” might not develop? As it 
is, intellect is frightened away from 
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the stage, not only by outward deter- 
rents, such as the Old Criticism and 
the Actor-Managers, but by the no- 
tion that dramatic writing is like 
tight-rope dancing or sword swallow- 
ing—an exceedingly difficult, and at 
the same time essentially puerile, art. 
People think of it, and are encour- 
aged by criticism to think of it, as 
beset by technical difficulties almost 
impossible to overcome and not in 
the least worth overcoming. (By 
“people”? I mean men and women of 
talent. People of no talent conceive 
playwriting to be the easiest thing in 
the world.) ‘This notion of the drama 
as the special property of a caste of 
jugglers is a legacy from the reign of 
Scribe. ‘To write a play like Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle, or Nos Intimes, is indeed a feat 
not at all unlike that of keeping six 
or seven plates spinning at the end of 
asmany wands. “ Difficult, madam!” 
we may say with Dr. Johnson. 
“Would tu Heaven it were impossi- 
ble!” As a matter of fact, play- 
writing is neither as easy as crossing 
the road nor as difficult as turning 
somersaults on a tight-rope. It re- 
quires not only a certain inborn 
aptitude, but study, patience, and 
concentration of thought—more con- 
centration, no doubt, than goes to 
the stringing together of the average 
novel. But there is not the least 
reason why any one who feels the 
creative impulse should be deterred 
from attempting the stage by the idea 
that play-writing isa species of leger- 
demain. The great plays are the 
simple plays. If you have genius, 
you can get on very well without 
sleight of hand. 


FRENCH ART 
Pes CII 6 caiices<sssdeseane sunceedeees Scribner's 


The fine arts, as well as every other 
department of mental activity, reveal 
the effect of that social instinct which 
is so much more powerful in France 
than it is anywhere else, or has ever 
been elsewhere, except possibly in the 
case of the Athenian republic. Add 














to this influence that of the intellec- 
tual as distinguished from the sensu- 
ous instinct and one has, I think, the 
key to this salient characteristic of 
French art which strikes one so 
sharply and always as so plainly 
French. As one walks through the 
French rooms at the Louvre, through 
the galleries of the Luxembourg, 
through the unending rooms of the 
Salon he is impressed by the splendid 
competence everywhere displayed, 
the high standard of culture univer- 
sally attested, by the overwhelming 
evidence that France stands at the 
head of the modern world esthetically 
—but not less, I think, does one feel 
the absence of imagination, oppor- 
tunity, of spirituality, of poetry in a 
word. The French themselves feel 
something of this. At the great Ex- 
position of 1889 no pictures were so 
much admired by them as the Eng- 
lish, in which appeared, even to an 
excessive degree, just the qualities in 
which French art is lacking, and 
which less than those of any other 
school showed traces of the now all 
but universal influence of French art. 
The most distinct and durable im- 
pression left by any exhibition of 
French pictures is that the French 
esthetic genius is at once admirably 
artistic and extremely little poetic. 
It is a corollary of the predominance 
of the intellectual over the sensuous 
instinct that the true should be pre- 
ferred to the beautiful, and some 
French critics are so far from-deny- 
ing this preference of French art that 
they express pride in it, and, indeed, 
defend it in a way which makes one 
feel slightly amateurish and fanciful 
in thinking of beauty apart from 
truth. A walk through the Louvre, 
however, suffices to restore one’s con- 
fidence in his own convictions. The 
French rooms, at least until modern 
periods are reached, are a demonstra- 
tion that in the sphere of esthetics 
science does not produce the greatest 
artists—that something other than 
intelligent interest and technical ac- 
complishment are requisite to that 
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end, and that system is fatal to spon- 
taneity. M. Eugéne Véron is the 
mouthpiece of his countrymen in as- 
serting absolute beauty to be an ab- 
straction, but the practice of the mass 
of French painters is, by comparison 
with that of the great Italians and 
Dutchmen, eloquent of the lack of 
poetry that results from a scepticism 
of abstractions. The French classic 
painters—and the classic spirit, in 
spite of every force that the modern 
world brings to its destruction, per- 
sists wonderfully in France —show 
little absorption, little delight in 
their subject. Contrasted with the 
great names in painting they are 
eclectic and traditional, too purely 
expert. They are too cultivated to 
invent. Selection has taken the place 
of discovery in their inspiration. They 
are addicted to the rational and the 
regulated. Their substance is never 
sentimental and  incommunicable. 
Their works have a distinctly profes- 
sional air. They distrust what cannot 
be expressed; what can only be sug- 
gested does not seem to them worth 
the trouble of trying to conceive. 


A REALIST OF THE STAGE 


Hamlin Garland. ....cccccseceeees The Chicago Times 


In Boston and New York there has 
lately come into notice the name of 
James A. Herne as a dramatist, whose 
work is a challenge in many respects. 
The first time that I remember to 
have seen Mr. Herne’s name was in 
connection with the production of his 
play on colonial life called The Min- 
ute-Men. I read the reviews of the 
play in the Boston morning papers 
and was interested. I did not, how- 
ever, see The Minute-Men, but a year 
later a friend gave me tickets to see 
Mr. Herne’s next production, Drift- 
ing Apart. I sauntered in one even- 
ing, having nothing better to do, to 
see an act or two of the play and go 
out—the usual thing with jaded thea- 
tre-goers. But the first act of the 
play, and some prophecy of the second 


‘ act which was in the first, led me to 


stay on and on until the fall of the 
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curtain. I do not think that up to 
that time I had ever been so moved 
by a dramatic representaticn from 
life. ‘The second act was the interior 
of a fisherman’s cabin situated near 
Gloucester in one of those little fish- 
ing towns that still survive, with their 
primitive customs and their peculiar 
dialect, within two hours’ ride of the 
great centre of American literature. 
The action that went on in this second 
act I had never seen equalled for its 
naturalness. It was almost utterly 
without what Valdes calls “effect- 
ism.” There was something peculiar 
in the psychology of the relation of 
Mary Miller to her husband Jack, a 
man very much older than herself. 
There was a hint of tragedy in the 
very first ten lines of the play. It 
represented the life of Jack Hepburn, 


a man with a “ failin’,’”’ a jolly, sweet- 


tempered, and attractive fisherman 
about forty years of age, married to 
Mary Miller, an orphan girl who had 
been brought up by Jack’s mother. 


The act opened with Jack’s prepara- 
tions for going out to purchase some 
Christmas things and to receive the 
present of a watch from the men 
about the fish-house. Through it all 
ran the wordless apprehensions of 
Mary, who hardly dared trust him to 
go out this night of all nights, when 
drinking was so easy. This was the 
simple plan of the act, and yet there 
was something enthralling in its every 
movement, and when, at the end, 
Jack staggered into the room over- 
come once more by his “ failin’,” with 
his arms full of packages, his face 
livid with drink, and when Mary with 
a low moan of anguish tottered 
toward him, the curtain fell upon one 
of the most intensely human and 
thrilling scenes I have ever witnessed. 
This act alone convinced me that I 
was in the presence, not only of a true 
dramatist, but of two great artists. 
The third act of the play dealt with 
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the going away of Jack, the repudia- 
tion of his claims by Mary, Jack’s re- 
turn after several years, to find Mary 
married, ending in the assertion of 
his claim upon his wife and child. 
In the fourth act there wasa scene as 
sombre as Millet’s, which was played 
by Mrs. Herne with the same won- 
derful reserve that one finds in the 
great French painter of peasant lives 
and sufferings. It represented Mary 
starving in a garret with her child— 
Jack unable to obtain work. The 
room is bare, of course; everything 
is pawned, and Mary is left alone with 
the child dying inherarms. I donot 
know of another actress who could 
sit in the glare of the footlights, as 
Mrs. Herne did in this case, and play 
the part of a mother whose child is 
dying in her arms. There were no 
outcries, no tumult. There was very 
little action, and yet on her face was 
written the voiceless agony of the 
mother. I hope to see Mr. Herne 
yet write a play upon our colonial 
history which shall rank in artistic 
excellence with his later work. ‘There 
is certainly a wonderful field, not only 
in Revolutionary days, but in the days 
of pioneer conquest which followed 
the Revolution. Under proper en- 
couragement, it seems to me, our 
novelists might turn dramatists and 
put our wonderful pioneer history into 
the drama. Drifting Apart, which I 
have already spoken of, came between 
Hearts of Oak and The Minute-Men 
in point of writing, and Uncle Nat 
followed Drifting Apart. This play, 
which Mr. McVicker produced in Chi- 
cago during the early portion of the 
present season, has been ranked with 
the best modern dialect stories, by Chi- 
cago critics. Mr. Herne throughout 
the course of his writing has gradually 
risen until he approaches the work 
done by Miss Wilkins, Joel Chandler 
Harris, and other of our most charac- 
teristic American story-writers. 
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Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk, the wife 
of John Foster Kirk, who first made 
herself famous as the author of The 
Story of Margaret Kent, was born in 
Southington, Conn., in 1842. Her 
father was Jesse Olney, a Connecti- 
cut educator and legislator. While 
his daughter was still a child he 
moved to Stratford-on-the-Sound, one 
of the most beautiful New England 
towns. Under the name of High 
Elms this quiet and lovely spot fig- 
ures in Mrs. Kirk’s story, A Daughter 
of Eve. It was here that Mrs. Kirk 
first learned to write, being impelled 
by th nere pleasure of it. She had 
always been surrounded by books and 
comfort, and only took up her pen 
for her own personalenjoyment. The 
beginning of her literary career was 
Love in Idleness, which ran as a serial 
in Lippincott’s Magazine. Mrs. Kirk 
is the author of a delightful sketch, 
A Florentine Episode, in the August 
number of the Atlantic. This is a 
travel-sketch-——a reminiscence of an 
Italian journey taken by Mrs. Kirk 
in company with her husband and 
step-son. Another sketch of the same 
kind is to be published shortly in the 
same magazine. Other recent stories 
of hers are Walford and Ciphers, the 
first of these being a novel of New 
England life and by many readers 
considered her best work. Mrs. Kirk 
is a resident of that most charming of 
Philadelphian suburbs, Germantown, 
where she enjoys among other intel- 
lectual people constant association 
with Mr. and Mrs. Clark Davis (Re- 
becca Harding Davis). Mrs. Kirk 
lives with her husband and step-son, 
having no family of her own. Her 
fondness for travel has led her this 
summer to the White Mountains, 
where, as she has herself expressed it, 
she “ climbs whatever is within reach.” 
Mrs. Kirk’s theory of fiction is thus 


stated: “I try,” she says, “to de- 
scribe life as I have seen it and known 
it best. I endeavor to be true, above 
all, in insight into character and mo- 
tive. Fiction is not history, nor is it 
biography. It is an artistic form for 
the embodiment of observation of 
and insight into human -life. Abso- 
lute realism seems to me out of the 
question, as fiction is a joint product 
of experience and imagination, and 
the characters and their actions thus 
projected must in one mode or an- 
other be idealized.” 


The name of Charles Lotin Hil- 
dreth was known for several years to 
lovers of poetry through fugitive 
poems contributed to the magazines, 
but it was not until his first volume 
of collected pieces appeared in 1890, 
under the title of The Masque of 
Death, that the advent of a New 
American poet was generally recog- 
nized. As has often happened to 
American writers, his work was first 
duly appreciated in England. Sev- 
eral collections of verse made by 
British editors, containing selections 
and criticisms of Hildreth’s poems, 
were published in London, before 
American critics began to notice his 
volume. Then Richard Henry Stod- 
dard and Edgar Fawcett published 
simultaneously enthusiastic reviews of 
the poet’s work, and other critics fol- 
lowed. Hildreth’s work is character- 
ized by great dignity and seriousness ; 
yet it is not heavy. There is always 
lyric swing and intensity enough in it 
to carry the heaviest burdens lightly. 
Odes such as The Burden of Time, 
and To an Eagle, could hardly have 
come from any other of our younger 
men. They have a poise and ancient 
stateliness about them rarely found 
in these latter days. It is worthy of 
note that The Masque of Death, 
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though the first volume of the au- 
thor’s poems published, is not his first 
collection. In 1886 Mr. Hildreth 
had prepared a collection of his 
poems, secured a publisher, and had 
proceeded so far as to read the proofs 
of the first pages, when a bitter cri- 
tique of one of his pieces led him to 
reconsider his project, and in a fit of 
despondency he cancelled his con- 
tract and destroyed nearly all he had 
written up to that time. Mr. Hil- 
dreth is an editor by profession, and 
is at present attached to the staff of 
Demorest’s Magazine. 





Charles Kendall Adams, who steps 
out of the Presidency of Cornell Uni- 
versity into the Presidency of the 
University of Wisconsin, is the author 
of a great number of books and pam- 
phlets dealing with historic, political, 
and educational topics. He has con- 
tributed to the leading reviews, and 
gave out that he would devote him- 
self to literature when his connection 
with Cornell came to an end. ‘This 
determination was, however, soon 
abandoned. In taking up the Presi- 
dency of the Wisconsin college he 
associated himself with an institution 
of lesser reputation than Cornell. 
The more western university has been 
under the Presidency of the geologist 
T. C. Chamberlin, who has specially 
developed the scientific departments. 
This leaves to President Adams op- 
portunity to broaden the Academic 
features. In the plethora of colleges 
it is no easy task to carry the smaller 
colleges upward to a rank even sec- 
ond to the old established ones like 
Columbia, Princeton, Harvard, and 
Yale. The West, however, is in need 
of centres of learning which will be 
more accessible than the great insti- 
tutions of the Eastern States. Stan- 


ford University will supply with its 
magnificent endowments the needs of 
the western coast, and it may be that 
the institution at Madison under the 
presidency of a man of such energy 
as Dr. Adams may become the leader 
intermediate between the two coasts. 
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It is not men alone who make colleges, 
however. ‘There is nothing like the 
magic of generous endowments. In 
this respect President Jordan, with 
the twenty millions of dollars given 
by Leland Stanford, is not to be pitied. 
It has no needs which cannot be sup- 
plied. ‘The University of Wisconsin, 
less fortunate, is, however, not devoid 
of riches which have come silently 
to fill its coffers. Its site, in the city 
of Madison, consists of some two 
hundred acres of ground, while build- 
ings costing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are in process of erection, 
and the State itself is taxed for the 
support of the college. Dr. Adams 
is a New Englander by birth, but was 
graduated in 1861 at the University 
of Michigan. He has spent much of 
his life in the West and is thoroughly 
conversant with the educational prac- 
tices of the day. ‘That he will invite 
the interest of wealthy patrons there 
is no doubt. His success at Cornell 
is a guarantee of this. During his 
presidency at Ithaca, Cornell increased 
its roll of students from 573 to 1,570 
members, the corps of professors was 
more than doubled, and the college 
routine was highly perfected. The 
University of Chicago, with its liberal 
gifts from Mr. Rockefeller, will prove 
a competitive institution doubtless to 
the Wisconsin college, but the eight 
years’ record which the ex-President 
of Cornell takes with him, his re- 
markable executive skill and long ex- 
perience promise well for the coming 
prosperity of the new seat of learning. 





Although Mr. J. T. Clarkson is au- 
thority for the statement that all the 
best editors of the country are Demo- 
crats, his generalization did not pre- 
vent President Harrison from rein- 
forcing his administration by calling 
liberally upon Republican editors of 
ability to ornament the diplomatic 
posts abroad, while his name is now 
linked with that of a leading Republi- 
can editor in his canvass for a second 
term. ‘There has been a very great 
change of sentiment in the past dozen 
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years among editors. ‘They no longer 
find it necessary to success to cling 
to party politics against their own 
judgment. There has been a greater 
defection, however, from the ranks 
of the Republican party than from 
the Democratic, as Mr. Clarkson and 
others have testified. Possibly the 
liberality with which editors have 
been treated by the Harrison régime 
has been a tardy recognition of their 
value, possibly it has been a political 
ruse to bring the recreant ones back 
into the fold again. At all events 
blind allegiance to a political party is 
not the fetich it used to be, and those 
who are willing to smother their con- 
sciences for the sake of party princi- 
ples are daily growing less. Never- 
theless the dyed-in-the-wool political 
editor is not altogether gone. There 
are those of the old school who are 
proud of the factthat they have con- 
tinuously supported one party or the 
other. One of the most interesting and 
tenacious of these men is Murat Hal- 
stead, a political writer of many years’ 
standing and one of the brightest men 
who is to-day advocating the cause of 
the Republicans. He is atypical editor 
—an “ink-slinger” in the literal and 
best sense of the word—a rapid 
worker, always full of enthusiasm 
and able to express himself at once 


interestingly and with vigor. Mr. 
Halstead is an Ohioan by birth. He 


was born at Paddy’s Run in 1829, his 
father being Col. Griffin Halstead and 
his mother Amy Willits, both Penn- 
sylvanians. ‘The greater part of Mr. 
Halstead’s life has been passed in 
Cincinnati, where he became in time 
editor-in-chief of the Commercial 
Gazette. He was married in that 
city in 1857, to Miss Mary Banks, a 
native of Cincinnati, and is the father 
of twelve children, ten of whom are 
now living. To-day Mr. Halstead 
lives in Brooklyn. He moved from 
Cincinnati to that city in 1889, when 
he took hold of the Brooklyn Stan- 
dard-Union, whose fortunes he has 
since directed. Mr. Halstead is a 
typical newspaper editor—self-made, 
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self-reliant, many-sided, and a pro- 
digious worker. For forty-three years 
he has made his living by the pen, 
and is an ornament to the American 
common school,his only Alma Mater. 

The most talked-of literary man of 
the day is Henry Labouchére, mem- 
ber of the British parliament from 
Northampton and editor of the Lon- 
don Truth. He is a man of negative 
virtues. He has always been in the 
opposition, is there still, and will 
doubtless die with a protest on his 
lips. His present fame is not from 
any great thing accomplished, but he 
enjoys a distinction greater than that 
of any of Mr. Gladstone’s new sup- 
porters from the fact that he was 
left out. Though Gladstone denies 
it, he declares that the slight was 
the Queen’s doing. Labouchére has 
never missed an opportunity either in 
Parliament or through his journal of 
opposing the ridiculous royal grants 
which are constantly being voted. 
This he has done in a dignified way 
and to all appearances from convic- 
tion. He isa forcible speaker, quick 
and ready with his wit, and always a 
prominent advocate of reforms. What 
he favors, however, his own friends do 
not absolutely know. He is termed 
a Radical, but it is believed that he 
could not muster a half-dozen fol- 
lowers if he attempted any réle of 
leadership. He occupies the same 
kind of a position in England that 
Thersites did among the besiegers of 
Troy. Some have held that this was 
the result of his inward “ cussedness,” 
while at heart he was not less fond than 
his neighbor of the pomp and show 
which he has so constantly and sar- 
castically attacked. His journal, de- 
voted to society, is scrupulous in the 
exactitude with which it follows the 
social events of the day. Indeed it is 
quite as authoritative as the Court 
Calendar itself. Personally Mr. La- 
bouchére isa man of medium stature. 
He affects no peculiarities of dress 
or manner, is polite in his speech, and 
shows his French extraction in a fond- 
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ness for all the luxuries which he as- 
sails. He was the eldest son of John 
Labouchére, of Broome Park, Surrey, 
and a nephew of the late Lord Taun- 
ton. He is now in his sixty-second 
year. Ever since his twenty-third 
year he has been engaged in political 
life. 
of the legation in Washington. He 
conceived a fondness here for Ameri- 
can institutions,and doubtless formed 
many of the democratic ideas which 
have since cost him his social prestige 
at home. ‘To Americans this would 
seem inoffensive enough. Even the 
English were ready to overlook them 
were it not for his well-remembered 
defence of Bradlaugh. Mr. Labou- 
chére married Miss Henrietta Hobson, 
a well-known actress, whose conver- 
sion to Catholicism has recently been 
commented on. His literary career 
has been wholly confined to the build- 
ing up of his weekly journal, Truth, 
which has a wide circulation and is 
considered a very valuable property. 
It is fashioned wholly upon the theory 


that personalities alone are of prime 


consequence. He was, it is said, the 
father of that species of journalism 
which uses the pronoun I whenever 
the editor brings in his own person. 
It lends the attractiveness of a conver- 
sational style, and invites the confi- 
dence of the reader when cleverly 
done as Labouchére has done it. 
There is nothing more ridiculous, 
however, when in the hands of an 
egoist or a penny-a-line reporter, ex- 
amples of which have been conspicu- 
ous in American journalism. 


Thomas Nelson Page printed his 
first story in 1884. Since then his 
name has become a part of the liter- 
ary history of his day and generation. 
His family connections are distin- 
guished, even illustrious, both his 
father and mother being lineal de- 
scendants of Gen. Thomas Nelson, 
of Revolutionary renown, and a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Mr. Page was born on the 23d of 
April, 1853, in Hanover County, Va., 


At one time he was an attaché 
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at the handsome old family residence 
called Oaklands, erected over a hun- 
dred years ago by the negroes belong- 
ing to the family, who not only felled 
the trees but turned them into lumber, 
and did most of the fine work about 
the building. Mr. Page’s aunt was his 
earliest instructor, assisted by his boon 
companion, the old negro carriage 
driver, who taught him many practi- 
cal things and imparted to him much 
simple and homely wisdom. Though 
a small boy at the time he remembers 
the war vividly, and retains deathless 
impressions of both its glories and its 
horrors. His family, used to afflu- 
ence, was brought by the changes of 
war to the poverty which was almost 
universal in the South when the war 
ended. He was educated at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, even in 
his college days showing a greater 
fondness for the debating society 
and the literary exercises of the 
college societies, than he did for 
routine studies. He was editor of 
the college magazine, was graduated 
in law at the University of Virginia, 
and married a few years agoa lovely, 
high-born Virginia girl, who lived 
only a few months after their mar- 
riage. Mr. Page frequently gives 
readings from his stories in New 
York, Boston, and the larger cities of 
the South. In the South the favorite 
selections are Meh Lady, Marse 
Chan, and Unc’ Edinburg’s Drownd- 
in’. He is much courted in social 
life for his quiet, unassuming charm 
of manner and the delights of his 
conversation. He has written a fine 
juvenile story of the war, a novel for 
mature readers, called On Newfound 
River, in addition to his volumes of 
matchless short stories, and a book 
of sketches entitled the Old South, in 
which he discusses the political prob- 
lems that have engrossed that section 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
His short stories, so dramatic, so 
delicate, and so faithful to the people 
they portray, constitute his passport 
to fame, as they have not been sur- 
passed in touching interest and artis- 





tic finish by anything produced, in 
that line, in the whole range of Amer- 
ican fiction. Mr. Page still practises 
law in Richmond, Va., with a scion 
of the old Carter family of Virginia 
as his partner. He also edits the 
Drawer of Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine. His brother, Rosewell 
Page, has contributed some clever 
and noteworthy dialect sketches to 
magazines. Inthe South, Mr. Page 
is loved and honored. He is justly 
considered the most faithful delinea- 
tor that section has ever had as to 
the higher types of refined manhood 
and womanhood. Many have made 
clay images; his figures are cameos. 





An interesting letter written by Mr. 
J. M. Barrie to the congregation of the 
Rev. James Winter on the occasion 
of the pastor’s death is given in the 
correspondence of Katherine Tynan, 
in the Boston Transcript. Mr. Winter 
had been betrothed to Mr. Barrie’s 
sister, and had been killed by a fall 
from his horse. The letter is inter- 
esting for its great simplicity and as 
an expression of Barrie’s solemn na- 
ture. It read as follows: 

“ KIRRIEMUIR, May 11, 1892. 

“To the Session and Congregation 
of the Free Church of Bower: To you 
at the grave of him who was in three 
weeks’ time to become her husband, 
my sister sends her love. God is near 
her, and she is not afraid. You are 
her loved ones, for it was you who, 
under God, called him to Bower, and 
gave him the manse to which he was 
about to bring her; and as he loved 
you, she loves you. God, who gave 
his Son for the redemption of the 
world, has told her that he had need 
of the disciple’s life also, and that he 
died to bring his people of Bower to 
God’s knees. So God chose his own 


way, and took her Jim, her dear young 
minister, and she says God’s will be 
done, and she thanks him, and she 
wants you to thank him, for taking 
away so suddenly only one who was 
ready to face his Maker without a 
moment’s warning. His great good- 
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ness, she says to you, in not taking 
some one who was unprepared is her 
comfort, and should be yours. And 
she prays that Mr. Winter’s six 
months’ ministry among you, and his 
death among you while doing his 
duty, has borne and will continue to 
bear good fruit. And always she 
will so pray, and she asks you to pray 
for her. And she says you are not 
to grieve for her over-much, for she is 
in God’s keeping. This is a word 
from her brother, who cannot leave 
her to come to the funeral of his 
dearest friend, the purest soul I have 
ever known. It is a word about her. 
You have never seen her, but you 
know him, and they have always been 
so alike in the depth of their religious 
feeling, in their humility, and in many 
other things you knew about him and 
loved him for, that you may always 
think of them as one. ‘There were 
four years and a half of their love 
story, and it began the hour they first 
met. It never had a moment’s break; 
there was always something pathetic 
about it, for they never parted and 
they never wrote but solemn and ten- 
derly, as if it might be for the last 
time. The wistfulness of his face, 
which you must have noticed, meant 
early death. They both felt that the 
one would soon be taken from the 
other, though he thought that he 
would be the survivor. ‘Theirs was 
so pure a love that God was ever 
part of it. Let all the youth of Bower 
remember that there is not other love 
between man and woman save that. 
My sister and I send £15 to be dis- 
tributed among the poor of the dis- 
trict, whether they belong tothe Free 
Church or not. We ask the ses- 
sion and the schoolmasters of the 
church to distribute this sum to the 
best of their ability, and to do so now. 
The same sum we will send every year 
while I live, if God permits it; and 
we ask the session and the school- 
masters to give it to the poor always 
henceforth on May g, and in doing so 
always to tell you, the congregation, 
the simple story of the life and death 
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of him wno was your minister, and in 
whose name it is given. For we ask 
you to call it the Rev. James Winter 
contribution to the poor of Bower, so 
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that, for the span of life that might 
have been his, his memory may be 
kept green among you. 

“J. M. Barrie.” 
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In Lowell’s essay on Chapman 
in Harper’s Magazine for September 
occurs this whimsical and just esti- 
mate of the great Elizabethan’s trans- 
lation of Homer: “ Whether Homer 
or not, his translation is at least not 
Milton, as those in blank verse strive 
without much success to be. If the 
Greek original had been lost, and we 
had only Chapman, would it not en- 
able us to divine some of the chief 
qualities of that original? I think it 
would; and I think this perhaps the 
fairest test. Commonly we open a 
translation as it were the door of a 
house of mourning. It is the burial- 
service of our poet that is going on 
there. But Chapman’s poem makes 
us feel as if Homer late in life had 
mafried an English wife, and we were 
invited to celebrate the coming of age 
of their only son. The boy, as our 
country people say, and as Chapman 
would have said, favors his mother; 
there is very little Greek in him; and 
yet a trick of the gait now and then, 
and certain tones of voice, recall the 
father. If not so tall as he and with- 
out his dignity, he is a fine stalwart 
fellow, and looks quite able to make 
his own way in the world.” 

The Atlantic comments thus upon 
Francis Parkman's completion of his 
great history: “We doubt not that 
we express the feeling of the whole 
English-speaking world of literature 
when we congratulate the author upon 
the completion of the imperishable 
monument which commemorates his 
own noble endeavor and the glory of 
the race to which he belongs. It is 
rare indeed that a literary project 
conceived in youth is so comprehen- 
sive in its character, and is pursued 
so steadfastly to its final achievement 
after nearly fifty years of toil, under 
discouragements of physical privation 








induced by the very devotion which 
led the young author at the outset to 
turn his back upon civilized life, and 
to cast in his lot for a time with the 
race whose ancestors bore so con- 
spicuous a part in the history which 
he was to unfold. Nor can one fail 
to mark also the wise judgment which 
led Dr. Parkman, holding his great 
plan inviolable, to mark his progress 
by successive publications, rather than 
to keep his material in reserve for one 
impressive issue. From the begin- 
ning straight to the end rise the monu- 
ments which betoken his faithful toil, 
his tenacity of purpose, his conscien- 
tious pursuit of knowledge, and the 
gains that he wrested from grudging 
time. He heaped his cairns as he 
pursued his way.” 

Mr. George Saintsbury, who is al- 
ways an intelligent critic, reviews The 
Wrecker and The Naulahka in The 
New Review for August. “It isnot 
very easy to see where the collabora- 
tion in The Wrecker comes in,and it is 
impossible not to see, or to think one 
sees, where it comes in in The Naula- 
hka, and what the effect of it has been. 
But speculations of this kind are gen- 
erally idle and foolish things; the 
other things, the actual things, are 
delightful. To have, with Loudon 
Dodd, raced before the storm through 
the Pacific in quest of that fraud, the 
Flying Scud; to have felt with Tarvin 
the bosses of the Naulahka between 
one’s hand and Sitabhai’s waist, these 
are two distinct gains which, like 
that earlier gain of hunting with the 
ghost-wolves of Galazi, a man would 
have lost if he had died before this 
year. They are no small things to 
set to the actif of 1892.” 

“The Scott Library,” says the 
Westminister Review, “publishes a 
translation of some of the best known 
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éssays of Sainte-Beuve, with an in- 
troduction by Elizabeth Lee. The 
introduction, which gives an outline 
of the main features of the great crit- 
ic’s literary career, is brief, sensible, 
and instructive. The pre-eminence 
of Sainte-Beuve as a critic is allowed 
on all sides. Matthew Arnold as- 
signed him, in virtue of his critical 
faculty, a place among the ‘ perfect 
ones.’ In any case, he must have 
been the most voluminous of essay- 
ists. Causeries du Lundi, which were 
begun on October 1, 1849, and, 
with rare exceptions, were continued 
weekly till his death in 1869, con- 
sisted of ‘a literary article equal in 
length to some twenty or thirty pages 
of an ordinary octavo volume, varied 
in subject, and comprising, we might 
almost say, the ancient and modern 
literature of the whole world.’ ‘I 
never geta day off,’ he says. ‘About 


mid-day on Monday I lift up my head 
and breathe freely for about an hour. 
Then the door shuts again, and I’m 
in prison for a week.’” 


Mr. Parkin’s work on Imperial 
Federation, which was noticed in 
these pages last month, is being highly 
praised in England. The Westmin- 
ster Review says: “It seems a long 
time back that we remember Mr. 
Parkin making an able and telling 
speech on Imperial Federation at 
some great public meeting. We do 
not precisely recall the occasion; but 
that speech had the germs of the 
book which now lies before us. We 
have already told some who are in- 
terested in the future of Great Britain 
to get this book and read it, and we 
have no hesitation in repeating the 
advice here. Mr. Parkin has pro- 
duced a peculiarly thoughtful and in- 
teresting work, and the Empire gen- 
erally owes him a debt of gratitude. 
It is one of the best contributions to 
the subject which we have seen, and 
all the more welcome because, if we 
mistake not, Mr. Parkin is a Cana- 
dian. The masterly review of the 
intimate relation and interconnection 
of interest between the different parts 
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of the Empire, the well-informed 
treatment of the separate and differ- 
ent interests of each section, alike 
commend the book to every English- 
man, and incline him to break out 
with Mr. Parkin’s American friend: 
‘The citizen of the British Empire 
who is not an enthusiast on the ques- 
tion of Imperial Federation is a Phil- 
istine of the very first magnitude.’ 
The devotion of a whole chapter to 
the discomfiture of Mr. Goldwin Smith 
is certainly useful. But the chapter 
to which we turn with most anxiety 
is the last —‘Plans. Conclusion.’ 
And there we find a reference to what 
has been our own view—the erection 
of a great consultative Council, or, if 
you will a Committee of the Privy 
Council, which should deal with all 
matters which interest the Empire at 
large before they are submitted to the 
legislative bodies of its different parts. 
We have never concealed our opin- 
ion that hitherto the question known 
as ‘Imperial Federation’ has been 
poorly handed, and by persons in- 
competent to grapple with it. We 
have perhaps spoken slightingly of it 
at times. M. Parkin's book has lifted 
it up and placed it on a higher level, 
and we beg to compliment him warmly 
and sincerely.” 

In his article on Shelley, in the 
August number of The Fortnightly 
Review, Mr. Francis Adams has this 
pithy criticism of one of Shelley’s 
contemporaries: “Byron’s glory is 
this: that at the darkest hour which 
the cause of liberty and progress has 
known in the century, when the fur- 
therance of that cause was utterly 
hopeless in the domain of action, he 
asserted it with irresistible power in 
the domain of literature. The sword 
was shattered: Byron seized the pen. 
Defeat and disaster were everywhere: 
he rallied the scattered ranks, and, 
in a mad assault on the conquerors, 
checked their ruthless pursuit and 
saved the future. And he did this 
not for one country or another, but 
for all Europe. What France owed 
and owes him she can never repay. 
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He lifted her from the dust. Italy’s 
debt to him is, if possible, a greater 
one. But why should one specialize ? 
All civilization must refuse to forget 
the honor due to the man who, at the 
crisis of life and death, imperiously 
declared for life and struggle and 
victory. Shelley at this crisis did 
nothing—could do nothing. He had 
no readers, no public. Byron was an 
English lord, an English aristocrat, 
and the start this gave him in the race 
was then enormous. Europe, lying 
under the feet of English Toryism 
and the Holy Alliance, suddenly saw 
an English noble strike blow after 
blow at its oppressors. Even Welling- 
ton, the sacred peace-monger of the 
world, was not safe. Byron be- 
mocked his nose!” 

Mr. Edmund Gosse in his address 
at the Shelley Celebration at Horsham 
on the 4th of August, said, among 
other things: “It is in the period of 
youth that Shelley appeals to us most 
directly, and exercises his most un- 
questioned authority over the imag- 
ination. In early life, at the moment 
more especially when the individual- 
ity begins to assert itself, a young 
man or a young woman of feeling 
discovers in this poet certain qualities 
which appear to be not merely good, 
but the best, not only genuine, but 
exclusively interesting. At that age 
we ask for light, and do not care how 
it is distributed, for melody, and do 
not ask the purpose of the song, for 
color, and find no hues too brilliant to 
delight the unwearied eye. Shelley 
satisifies these cravings of youth. 
His whole conception of life is 
bounded by its illusions. The bril- 
liancy of the morning dream, the ex- 
tremities of radiance and gloom, the 
most pellucid truth, the most trium- 
phant virtue, the most sinister guilt 
and melodramatic infamy alone con- 
trive to rivet the attention. All half- 
lights, all arrangements in gray or 
russet are cast aside with impatience, 
as unworthy of the emancipated spirit. 
Winged Youth, in the bright act of 
sowing its intellectual wild oats, de- 
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mands a poet, and Horsham, just one 
hundred years ago, produced Shelley 
to satisfy that natural craving. 
——In the Nineteenth Century of 
July, in a paper on The American 
Newspaper Press, Mr. Edward Delille 
says: “ Distinctly the States are not 
as yet a literary nation. One of the 
most noticeable features in the wil- 
derness of printed matter which crops 
up daily throughout the country is 
the absence of anything like literary 
thought or writing. To the best of 
my belief there has never been in 
America any greatly influential and 
representative literary organ. In 
every land under the sun, no doubt, 
there will be found somewhere or 
other the saving handful of just men. 
In America, during the middle years 
of the century, this small proportion 
of shining lights among the darkness, 
this tiny pinch of salt whereby the 
mass was leavened, was represented 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson and _ his 
Concord compeers and disciples.” 
——Under the title of Italian Travel 
Sketches, Walter Scott, of London, 
has published a little volume of se- 
lections from Heinrich Heine, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Sharp, and con- 
taining Preparatory Study of Heine, 
by Théophile Gautier. Elizabeth 
Sharp is the wife of Mr. William Sharp, 
and is herself an industrious literary 
worker. 

The Westminster Review says 
of Mr. Marion Crawford’s last novel: 
“The Three Fates is a New York so- 
ciety novel. It is, as far as we know, 
the first in that line that Mr. F. M. 
Crawford has produced. It is not 
one of his best, but it is far nearer to 
his best than to his worst— more 
nearly on a level with Sarracinesca 
and a Cigarette-maker’s Romance, 
than with The Witch of Prague or 
The Annals of a Lonely Parish. Both 
in the subject chosen for treatment, 
and in the mode of handling it, Mr. 
Crawford has for once trenched on 
Mr. Howells’ peculiar ground—the 
analysis of American society life. 
But, though The Three Fates is as 
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much an analytical novel as any of 
Mr. Howells’, the tone and manner 
of the analysis are distinctly Mr. 
Crawford’s own, and to our mind he 
does not analyze with as good a grace 
as Mr. Howells. His analysis is 
heavier, more laborious, than that of 
Mr. Howells, who, as we have more 
than once had occasion to say, is the 
best exponent of a style of fiction 
which, to our thinking, is far from 
being the best.” 

This is the New York Sun’s just 
estimate of the author of Japonica: 
“Sir Edwin Arnold, the English poet, 
writes with rapture about life in Japan, 
but he would rather live in England 
than there afterall. He would rather 
edit the Telegraph in London than 
brood upon Buddha in Kioto. We 
are not surprised at his choice. He 
likes the fogs of the Thames better 
than the clear atmosphere of the 
Yodogawa. He would rather be 
called ‘Sir’ by Queen Victoria than 
*‘Chokunia’ by the Japanese Em- 
peror. He likes better to write lead- 
ers about the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment than about the jinriksha runners 
of Yokohoma. He would rather quaff 
London porter with the froth on than 
Japanese rice water without any taste 
to it. In short he is an Englishman 
and a cockney. He loves a lord 
more than a damio any day, and 
would rather wear a London suit of 
clothes than the kamishimo. ‘To him 
a Shinto shrine is a poor substitute 
for a club anywhere within ten miles 
of Pall Mall. The English speech is 
sweeter to him than the Mongolian. 
He is on his way back to England 
from the Land of the Rising Sun. 
There is something of unreality in Sir 
Edwin’s praise of Japan. He writes 
about it like a literary Englishman 
with a florid style trying to entertain 
London.” 

The Pall Mall Budget is the au- 
thority for the following story: “ Apro- 
pos of the Shelley centenary celebra- 
tions, the following story concerning a 
bust of the poet which Leigh Hunt pre- 
sented to Carlyle will be fresh to most 
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of ourreaders. Walking one day with 
Carlyle, W. Bell Scott (when resident 
in Chelsea) gave somewhat exuberant 
expression to his admiration for Shel- 
ley. Carlyle at once opposed to this 
an estimate of the poet that was the 
reverse of flattering. Stamping on 
the pavement he exclaimed: “ This 
Shelley of yours was a scoundrel, and 
he ought to have been hanged.” Bell 
Scott felt deeply chagrined, and the 
rest of the walk was taken in solemn 
silence. Before the two old men 
parted at Scott’s door, however, Shel- 
ley’s censor had begun to relent, and 
hardly half an hour had elapsed when 
there came round from Cheyne-row 
to Scott’s house the bust of Shelley 
as a peace offering. Carlyle saw that 
he had wounded a gentle spirit by his 
trenchant criticism, so he presented 
the painter-poet with a bust of his 
hero. 

The papers which appear in 
Scribner’s Monthly under the heading 
The Point of View are backed bya 
good share of common sense in addi- 
tion to their cleverness. These notes 
on the critical value of popularity are 
suggestive. “Popularity is a test of 
merit in a work of art—or of nature for 
that matter—is variously estimated. 
I think that of late years there has 
been a decided tendency to consider 
it as a legitimate talisman in indicating 
the worth of whatever is weighed by 
it, from human character to the last 
new farce or juvenile book. On the 
part of catholic-minded observers, 
certainly, there has been a growing 
resentment at the tyranny of the crit- 
ical ‘remnant’—a growing impa- 
tience at the intolerant sniffing of the 
fastidious rafiné to whom popularity 
is, ipso facto, a witness of inferiority. 
Intelligent people—particularly in our 
own democratic environment — are 
impatient with the dletfanti spirit 
that disesteems a ‘magnetic’ states- 
man because he is ‘magnetic,’ a 
picture of instant and universal ap- 
peal for the reason that it is imme- 
diately and widely popular, a play, a 
book, a building, or an opera in pro- 
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portion to its success with the multi- 
tude. Something of value, it is felt, 
must be possessed by whatever unites 
in its favor the spontaneous suffrages 
of the unbiassed though inexpert, the 
sensitive though not professional pub- 
lic. There may be such a thing as 
bad, but there can be no such thing 
as good luck. And it is caustically 
noted that the d/ettanti who are con- 
stantly lauding the succes d’estime of 
others, would always be willing to 
see their own supplemented, and as 
speedily as possible, by a succes popu- 
faire. To the student who observed 
to President Wayland—if I remember 
tightly—that he didn’t think the man- 
ufacture of proverbs such as those of 
Solomon a very difficult matter, his 
instructor replied, Make a few.” 

A leading English Review says 
that “Students of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, a constantly increasing class, will 
rejoice to find that he has been able 
to carry nearer to a conclusion the 
crowning division of his system of 


synthetic philosophy by the publica- 
tion of the first volume of The Prin- 


ciples of Ethics. We gather from the 
preface that the whole work, in two 
volumes, will consist of six parts, only 
two of which have previously been 
given to the public: The Data of 
Ethics (1879), and Justice (1891). 
The Data of Ethics forms Part I. of 
the present volume, the new matter 
being contained in Part II., The In- 
ductions of Ethics, and Part III., 
The Ethics of the Individual Life. 
The concluding volume will contain 
Part LV., Justice; Part V.,The Ethics 
of Social Life—Negative Benevo- 
lence; and Part VI., The Ethics of 
Social Life — Positive Benevolence. 
We warmly indorse Mr. Spencer's 
hope that he may be able to complete 
the writing of these two latter parts, 
which is all that remains to be done, 
‘before ability ends.” The sad sig- 
nificance of these last words reminds 
us that it is forty years since Mr. 
Spencer first began to instruct the 
public by his letters on The Proper 
Sphere of Government, and from that 
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time onward, he tells us, his ‘ultimaté 
purpose, lying behind all proximate 
purposes, has been that of finding for 
the principles of right and wrong in 
conduct at large a scientific basis.’ 
It was a noble purpose, and we re- 
joice to see that there is a prospect 
of it being as nobly fulfilled.” 
Professor Nichol of Glasgow has 
the reputation of being one of the fin- 
est lecturers in Great Britain. Pro- 
fessor P. G. Tait, of the chair of 
Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh, is 
conceded to be without a rival; but 
of Nichol it is said that he becomes 
so eloquent in his English lectures 
that the students lay down their pen- 
cils to listen to him. It would not 
mean very much to say that a Har- 
vard student forgot to take notes; 
but to say it of a Scotch student 
means volumes. It was to this elo- 
quent teacher that Mr. Andrew Lang 
referred in one of his Letters to Dead 
Authors addressed to Byron, when he 
said, 
‘* Though some there be who for your honor 
stickle, 
As glorious Matt and not inglorious Nichol.’ 


A late number of the Nation has this 
to say of Professor Nichol’s new 
book: “A new Life of Carlyle, by 
Prof. John Nichol, appears in the 
English Men of Letters Series (Har- 
pers) without adding anything of in- 
terest, either in biography or criti- 
cism, to the mass already at hand. 
It seems to have been impossible for 
the author to digest into a clear, 
popular summary the many volumes 
which contain the monotonous story 
of his hero’s literary and personal 
career; and the study which is offered 
in place of such a condensation is no 
more than a long-winded and involved 
essay on a thoroughly exhausted 
topic. Professor Nichol takes his 
cue wholly from Froude, though he 
makes reservations in places where 
Carlyle’s limitations are marked be- 
yond the possibility of error; but the 
portrait is practically that drawn by 
the literary executor.” 
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SHELLEY 


Francis Adams The Fortnightly 


It is absurd to claim for him any 
great practical abilities. His igno- 
rance of life and living was extreme. 
His personal relations make up one 
long list of grotesque misconceptions. 
He was, in the obvious sense of the 
word, a visionary, and his violent an- 
tagonisms were far more caused by 
his disgust with the contact of reality 
than by any genuine appreciation of 
the relative values of good and evil. 
He made no sane and conscious effort 
to understand things. He did not 
know how to strike injustice in its 
weakest part, or how best to help on 
the down-trodden. He wasted three- 
fourths of his energy on side issues, 
He was always taking seriously the 


wrong people and the wrong ideas. 
He held Harriet Westbrook for a vic- 
tim of social oppression, whereas she 
was merely the average pretty girl 
in search of “ bread-and-cheese and 


kisses.”” He accepted Mary God- 
win as a sort of female seraph, and 
this essentially vulgar-souled, small- 
minded, sentimental foseuse exploited 
him fifty times more ruthlessly than 
the poor little Methodist. This did 
not in the least prevent him from a 
still wilder, if only momentary, aber- 
ration over the lovely nullity of Emilia 
Viviani, the attitudinizing Italian girl, 
from whom he was inveigled by the 
envious Mary, resolute to retain the 
monopoly of exploitation which she 
had won by the ruin of a better wo- 
man than herself. Intellectually or 
sexually—it makes little difference 
which—Shelley was the born child of 
illusion. To the very last he looked 
upon Godwin— Godwin, the most 
sordid of mediocrities—as a great 
thinker, and his conception of Byron 
as a supreme artist is one of the gems 
of criticism. Shelley’s true brother 
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is Blake, the inspired cockney. For 
both were visionaries and little else. 
Blake remained one to the close of a 
long career. Shelley died at thirty, 
having just discovered in Jane Will- 
iams, the wife of a friend of his, and 
another ordinary good-looking Eng- 
lishwoman (with a baby), a final in- 
carnation of “the woman’s soul,” 
which (¢este Goethe, of all men in the 
world) “draws us upward.” It is 
when one comes to compare the vis- 
ionary of this limited calibre with the 
visionary on the higher plane that 
one realizes how and why the claims 
made in behalf of the greatness of the 
Shelleys or the Blakes are so unten- 
able. Jeanne d’Arc was a visionary, 
but that did not in the least prevent 
her from being a shrewd and sensible 
young woman, wonderfully in touch 
with the actualities of things. She 
knew what life and living meant, 
which is to say that she knew what 
men and women were like, and this 
was why she was able not only to 
achieve so much herself, but also to 
remain one of the perpetually inspiring 
figures of history. Shelley achieved 
little or nothing, even in his own small 
circle, and his personal blunders were 
the cause of catastrophe after catas- 
trophe. Once and once only do we 
see him at his truest, at his best, and 
that is in the charming pages of Tre- 
lawney’s Records, where we have 
him alone. Left to himself or to the 
society of the one or two who under- 
stood him, he lived the free life of the 
happy, melodious, childlike dreamer 
who is master of his dreams. The 
moment he came into contact with 
the more or less every-day man or 
woman, the trouble began. He had 
a most liberal supply of good inten- 
tions, of course. As Keats sardoni- 
cally observed of him: he had “his 
quota of good qualities.” But he 
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never saw any One or anything as 
they really were, and all the while he 
piqued himself on a deeper and in- 
tenser comprehension of them, shov- 
ing them onto the rack of his im- 
aginary conceptions of them, and 
vehemently essaying to stretch them 
out to ideal proportions. When they 
shouted and struggled, he was indig- 
nant, or, in the hour of subsequent 
dejection, confessed with a sorrowful 
ingenuousness that his “passion for 
reforming the world” did not some- 
how seem to work well. In darker 
hours still he craved for death. 


Wilder “ passions for reforming the © 


world” than ever Shelley had have 
reformed the world more than once, 
but they have done so because they 
were allied to a profound sense of the 
nature of men and women, of the 
meaning of life and living. Zoroas- 
ter, Gautama, Jesus, Mohammed— 
the list can be enlarged at will. 


MR. HENLEY’S POETRY 
Arthur Symons....... 1. ..ceceseceeees The Fortnightly 


To be modern in poetry—to repre- 
sent really one’s self and one’s sur- 
roundings, the world as it is to-day 
—to be modern and yet poetical is, 
perhaps, the most difficult as it is 
certainly the most interesting of all 
artistic achievements. In music the 
modern soul seems to have found ex- 
pression in Wagner; in painting it 
seems to have taken form and color 
in Whistler and Degas; in sculpture 
it seems to have found an exponent 
in Rodin; on the stage it is certainly 
typified in Sarah Bernhardt. Essen- 
tially modern poetry may be said to 
have commenced in France, with 
Baudelaire. The art which he in- 
vented—a perverse, self-scrutinizing, 
troubled art of sensation and nerves, 
has been yet further developed, sub- 
tilized—volatilized, rather, by Ver- 
laine. Verlaine, indeed, remains at 
the present the typical modern poet. 
In England we find the first sugges- 
tions of a really modern conception 
of poetical art in some of the smaller 
and finer poems of Browning. Mr. 
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George Meredith’s Modern Love al- 
most realizes an ideal. The poem 
stands alone in the literature of its 
time; moving by “ tragic hints,” mov- 
ing to the measure of an irony that 
achieves a quite new expression in 
song, it gives voice—in that acid, 
stinging, bitter-sweet style fashioned 
out of the very moods of these mod- 
ern lovers—to all that is new, trou- 
bled, unexpressed, in the convolutions 
of passion, all that is strange, novel, 
and unexpected, in the accidents of 
passionate situation, among our so- 
phisticated lovers of to-day. In quite 
another way Mr. Coventry Patmore 
has achieved wonders, not in the do- 
mestic Angel, but in the less popular 
and immeasurably superior Unknown 
Eros, by working, with that extraor- 
dinarily delicate touch of his, on the 
emotions and destinies of the more 
spiritual kind of love, which is no 
less, in essentials and accidentals 
alike, “modern love.’”” Had Walt 
Whitman only possessed the art, as 
he possessed, and at times revealed, 
the soul of poetry, it is possible that 
in him we should have found the typi- 
cal modern poet. But his work re- 
mains as a suggestion, not an accom- 
plishment. In James Thomson we 
find a violent and inconsiderate at- 
tempt to deal with modern themes, 
often in a somewhat old-fashioned 
way. He wasa man of genius who 
never found the right utterance, but 
his endeavor was in the right direc- 
tion. He indeed aimed at doing much 
of what Mr. Henley seems to me to 
have actually done. There are poets 
who could express everything if they 
could only feel anything; others who 
feel acutely, but can never give out 
in poetry what they have received in 
sensation. A large part of contem- 
porary verse is, of course, concerned 
with quite other issues, does not even 
try to do the one thing worth doing, 
the one thing left to be done. This, 
which Mr. Stevenson has done in 
prose, Mr. Henley has done in verse. 
One might call it personal romance, 
the romance of one’s self—just what 
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nine-tenths of the world never dis- 
cover at all, even for private use. I 
feel a bourgeois solemnity in much 
of the really quite good, the very re- 
spectable work in verse that is done 
nowadays—bourgeois for all its dis- 
tinction, of a kind. Our fine crafts- 
men are aghast at passion, afraid of 
emotion, ashamed of frivolity; only 
anxious that the sentiment as well as 
the rhyme should be right. It is the 
bourgeois, perhaps I should say the 
genteel, point of view: poetry from 
the clubs for the clubs. I am inclined 
to believe that no good poetry was 
ever written in a club arm-chair. 
Something in the air of those ponder- 
ous institutions seems to forbid the 
exercise of so casual a freak as verse. 
And with Mr. Henley it is indeed 
casual—casual as one’s moods, sen- 
sations, caprices; casual as the only 
aspect of fate that we can see. 


IMAGINATION 
E.G. GENER. ccc ccccesevssecseessocesess The Century 


It is worth while to reflect for a 
moment upon the characteristics of 
recent poetry. ‘Take, for example, 
the verse of our language produced 
during the laureateship of Tennyson, 
and since the rise, let us say, of Long- 
fellow and his American compeers. 
In much of this composition you de- 
tect an artistic convergence of form, 
sound, and color—a nice adjustment 
of parts, a sense of craftsmanship, 
quite unusual in the impetuous Geor- 
gian revival—certainly not displayed 
by any poets of that time except those 
among whom Keats was the paragon 
and Leigh Hunt the propagandist. 
You find a vocabulary far more elab- 
orate than that from which Keats 
wrought his simple and _ perfected 
beauty. The conscious refinement 
of our minor lyrists is in strong con- 
trast with the primitive method of 
their romantic predecessors. Some 
of our verse, from Woodnotes and In 
Memoriam and Ferishtah’s Fancies 
down, is charged with wholesome and 
often subtile thought. There has 
been a marked idyllic picturesque- 
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ness, besides a variety of classical 
and Preraphaelite experiments, and a 
good deal of genuine and tender feel- 
ing. Our leaders have been noted 
for taste or thought or conviction— 
often for these traits combined. But 
we obtain our average impression of 
a literary era from the temper of its 
writers at large. Of late our clever 
artists in verse—for such they are— 
seem with a few exceptions indiffer- 
ent to thought and feeling, and avoid 
taking their office seriously. A vogue 
of light and troubadour verse-making 
has come, and now is going as it 
came. Every possible mode of arti- 
sanship has been tried in turn. The 
like conditions prevail upon the Con- 
tinent, at least as far as France is 
concerned; in fact, the caprices of 
our minor minstrelsy have been largely 
the outcome of a new literary Gallo- 
mania. Now, I think you will feel 
that there is something unsatisfac- 
tory; something much less satisfac- 
tory than what we find in the little 
prose masterpieces of the new Ameri- 
can school; that from the mass of all 
this rhythmical work the higher stan- 
dard of poetry could scarcely be de- 
rived. Tobe sure, it is the providen- 
tial wont of youth to be impressed by 
the latest models, to catch the note 
of its own morntime. Many know 
the later favorites by heart, yet per- 
haps have never read an English clas- 
sic. We hear them say, “ Who reads 
Milton now, or Byron, or Coleridge ?” 
It is just as well. Otherwise a new 
voice might not be welcomed—would 
have less chance to gain a hearing. 
Yet I think that even the younger 
generation will agree with me that 
there are lacking qualities to give dis- 
tinction to poetry as the most impres- 
sive literature of our time; qualities 
for want of which it is not now the 
chief force, but is compelled to yield 
its eminence to other forms of com- 
position, especially to prose fiction, 
realistic or romantic, and to the lit- 
erature of scientific research. If you 
compare our recent poetry, grade for 
grade, with the Elizabethan or the 
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Georgian, I think you will quickly 
realize that the characteristics which 
alone can confer the distinction of 
which I speak are those which we call 
imagination and passion. Poetry does 
not seem to me very great, very force- 
ful, unless it is either imaginative or 
impassioned, or both; and in sooth, 
if it is the one, it is very apt to be 
the other. If anything great has been 
achieved without exercise of the im- 
agination, I do not know of it. Iam 
referring to striking productions and 
achievements, not to acts of virtue. 
Nevertheless, at the last analysis, it 
might be found that imagination has 
impelled even the saints and martyrs 
of humanity. 


THE RELIGION OF EGOTISM 

IED bi od emrecacnsWonwinceocnnusteens Harper's 

M. Barrés, born in 1861, is a pro- 
duct of Renanism. “ Mademoiselle 
Renan” is the sobriquet that a liter- 
ary wit suggested for him. ° He isa 
clever and delicate writer, a sort of 
perverse idealist, subtilized and de- 
voured by a perpetual irony. In his 
Jardin de Bérénice there are exquisite 
pages; it is the work of a delicate 
artist, and will be read with delight 
and even reverence by sympathetic 
souls. But of what temper are such 
souls? This question we do not dare 
to answer. We can only say that M. 
Maurice Barrés has a mind that is 
wanting neither in wealth nor in 
grace; that his work is distinguished 
in form and indicative of intellectual 
elegance; that he has presented in 
his books an artistic analysis of curi- 
ous youthful, moral distress which 
has won for him the sympathies and 
admiration of many contemporary 
young men of artistic tendencies. 
M. Barrés certainly exercises very 
considerable influence on the jeunesse, 
an influence which M. Le Goffic, a 
young critic and poet, contemporary 
of M. Barrés, has explained by the 
fact that these “sickly books of art 
and passion reveal in the strongest 
light the moral habits of certain ex- 
tremely civilized young men, few and 
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far between in the great crowd, it is 
true, but who would prove to be more 
numerous than people think if the 
scattered representatives could be as- 
sembled together.” ‘To stir up the 
greatest possible number of ideas is 
the ambition of M. Maurice Barrés 
in his theory of individualism, or of 
the culture du mot, In every man 
there is a superior being that seeks 
realization—the “ Moi,” the “Ego” 
—which M. Barrés would develop by 
careful and respectful culture. In 
other words, M. Barrés elaborates a 
system out of the Renanist theories 
of dilettanteism; he sees in men and 
things emotions which are to be as- 
similated for the augmentation of his 
Ego; and thus he makes the object 
of life to be comprehension, and the 
cultivation of individualism in condi- 
tions of material independence. Ac- 
cording to the theories of M. Barrés, 
the first thing for a man to do is to 
defend his personality against the 
“barbarians,” or, as we should say, 
the “ Philistines.”” Therefore, in his 
first volume, Sows 7'Giil des Barbares, 
the author has described the awaken- 
ing to conscious life of a young man 
of to-day in the midst of the brutal 
realities of Paris. The next stage— 
the right of personality having been 
won by conquest—is to become a free 
man by the careful cultivation of that 
personality, as set forth in Un Homme 
Libre. Thirdly, in the Jardin de Béré- 
nice we find a theory of love and of 
the conciliation of the practices of the 
inner life with the necessities of active 
life. Finally, be it said that from the 
point of view of M. Barrés the per- 
sonality, the Ego, the Moi, which is 
the object of all his thought and at- 
tention, is not a mere paltry individ- 
ual composed of vanities and wants. 
M. Barrés looks upon the individual 
in his truest and essential being as 
one instant of an immortal thing, and 
as a creature capable of becoming 
the very conscience and collective 
soul of his race. The aspirations of 
M. Barrés are elevated, delicate, and 
noble. Such theories as those of M. 
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Barrés could only be professed and 
gain a hearing in a country of very 
ancient civilization, like France, where 
all the formule of life, of thought, 
and of art have been used over and 
over again until they are quite worn 
out. The precedent of Byzantium 
has been quoted in illustration of the 
ardent desire for unconditional, in- 
tellectual, and artistic refinement, 
which characterizes the ceive of young 
France. However that may be, if 
we are to judge from the literature of 
the day, the French soul is undergo- 
ing a transformation so great that 
the like has not been seen since the 
Renaissance, and a_ transformation 
that implies withal the disappearance 
of those qualities which gave to 
France her intellectual supremacy of 
old. Among the chief symptoms may 
be noted the tendency of contem- 
porary fiction toward the systematic 
blackening of society and the world; 
the disposition to dreaminess and 
perverse meditation over the past; 
the bitter sadness that comes from 
the loss of illusions of all kinds; the 
ironical impatience of the thoroughly 
French and Latin habit of consider- 
ing art from a moral point of view; 
the fantastic conceptions of some of 
the Decadents as to the sounds of 
words and the effects to be obtained 
by their combinations; the definition 
of an artist as “a machine to record 
sensations and to comment upon mys- 
teries;”’ the negative and non-crea- 
tive mental attitudes which we have 
noticed in MM. Bourget, Lemaitre, 
France, and Barrés, in the psycholo- 
gists and in the symbolists, and in all 
who have been inoculated with the sub- 
tle and amusing poison of Renanism. 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO 
James Russell Lowell .......0.0ceceeeeeceees -Harper's 


As I turn from one to another of 
the old dramatists, and see how little 
is known about their personal history, 
I find a question continually coming 
back, invincible as a fly with a strong 
sense of duty, which I shall endeavor 
to fan away by a little discussion. 
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This question is whether we gain or 
lose by our ignorance of the personal 
details of their history. Would it 
make any difference in our enjoyment 
of what they wrote, if we had the 
means of knowing that one of them 
was a good son, or the other a bad 
husband? that one was a punctual 
paymaster, and that the other never 
paid his washer-woman for the lustra- 
tion of the legendary single shirt 
without which he could not face a 
neglectful world, or hasten to the 
theatre with the manuscript of the 
new play for which posterity was to 
be more thankful than the manager ? 
Is it a love of knowledge or of gossip 
that renders these private concerns 
so interesting to us, and makes us 
willing to intrude on the awful seclu- 
sion of the dead; or to flatten our 
noses against the windows of the liv- 
ing? ‘The law is more scrupulous 
than we in maintaining the inviola- 
bility of private letters. Are we to 
profit by every indiscretion, by every 
breach of confidence? Of course in 
whatever the man himself has made 
a part of the record we are entitled 
to find what intimations we can of his 
genuine self, of the real man, veiled 
under the draperies of convention 
and circumstance, who was visible 
for so many years, yet perhaps never 
truly seen, obscurely known to him- 
self, conjectured even by his inti- 
mates, and a mere name to all besides. 
And yet how much do we really know 
even of men who profess to admit us 
to every corner of their nature—of 
Montaigne ? of Rousseau? As inthe 
box under the table at which the au- 
tomaton chess-player sat, there is al- 
ways a closet within that which is so 
frankly opened to us, and into this 
the enigma himself absconds while we 
are staring at nothing in the other. 
Even in autobiographies, it is only 
by inadvertencies, by unconscious 
betrayals when the author is off his 
guard, that we make our discoveries. 
In a man’s works we read between 
the lines, not always wisely. No 
doubt there is an intense interest in 
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watching the process by which a detec- 
tive critic like Sainte-Beuve dogs his 
hero or his victim, as the case may 
be, with tireless sympathy or vindic- 
tive sagacity, tracking out clew after 
clew, and constructing out of the life 
a comment on the works, or, again, 
from the works divining the charac- 
ter. But our satisfaction depends 
upon the bias with which the inquisi- 
tion is conducted, and, after assisting 
at this process in the case of Chateau- 
briand, for example, are we sure that 
we know the man better, or only 
what was morbid in the man, which, 
perhaps, it was not profitable for us 
to know? But is it not after the dis- 
creditable particulars which excite a 
correspondingly discreditable curios- 
ity that we are eager, and these that 
we read with greatest zest? So it 
should seem if we judged by the fact 
that biography, and especially that 
of men of letters, tends more and 
more toward these indecent expos- 
ures. Those of the person are pun- 
ished by the law of all civilized coun- 
tries, and shall we be more lenient to 
those of the soul? ‘The concern of 
the biographer should be with the 
mind, and not with the body, of his 
victim. Weare willing to be taken in- 
to the parlor and the library, but may 
fairly refuse to be dragged down to 
the kitchen or to look into the pantry. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson does not 
come under this condemnation, being 
mainly a record of the great doctor's 
opinions, and, since done with his 
own consent, is almost to be called 
autobiographical. There are certain 
memoirs after reading which one 
blushes as if he had not only been 
peeping through a keyhole, but had 
been caught in the act. No doubt 
there is a fearful truth in Shakes- 
peare’s saying, 


‘* The evil that men do lives after them,” 


but I should limit it to the evil done 
by otherwise good men, for it is only 
in this kind of evil that others will 
seek excuse for what they are tempted 
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to do, or palliation for what they have 
already done. I like to believe, and 
to think I see reason for believing, 
that it is the good that is in men 
which is immortal, and beneficently 
immortal, and that the sooner the 
perishable husk in which it was en- 
veloped is suffered to perish and 
crumble away, the sooner we shall 
know them as they really were. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS 
Charles Dudley Warner.......sceeeeeeeenccees Harper's 


If people were as careless about 
what they eat as about what they 
read, dyspepsia would be much more 
common than it isnow. It isa good 
deal a matter of luck what falls into 
their hands to read. The facilities 
for distribution of literature are very 
imperfect. They have improved with 
the introduction of railways and rail- 
way book-stands, but the choice of 
the reading thus offered is not left to 
the intelligent public, but is much 
governed by purely commercial rea- 
sons and little. by any sound literary 
taste. A good book rarely reaches 
its due audience. It is put forth by 
a good house and has a distribution 
which can be pretty accurately pre- 
dicted in certain limited channels. 
In the case of any good book there 
is no doubt that it would have ten 
readers where it now has one, if it 
were brought to the attention of those 
who would like it. The proof of this 
is the fact that the sale of a novel in 
book form is not injured, but often 
is aided, by its first appearance as a 
serial in some periodical or news- 
paper. Thereare many publics. The 
serial will have a certain audience; 
the book will find another (partly be- 
cause the serial publication has ad- 
vertised it); it might then go into a 
newspaper, or into many newspapers, 
and search out other audiences, and 
the chance is that a worthy book 
might run for a long time in various 
channels, and in several forms and 
styles, cheap and dear, without losing 
its strength of circulation. 
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AN EDINBURGH ELEVEN 


It is only graduates or students of 
the delightful old Scotch University 
who will enjoy Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
new book to the full. But no one 
can help reading its many good stories 
of the celebrated professors without 
increasing mirth at every page. These 
men are drawn to the life. 


A STORY OF DOUGLAS JERROLD 


Masson, when he edited Macmil- 
lan’s, had all the best men round him 
His talk of Thackeray is specially in- 
teresting, but he always holds that in 
conversation Douglas Jerrold was un- 
approachable. Jerrold told him a 
good story of his seafaring days. His 
ship was lying off Gibraltar, and for 
some hours Jerrold, though only a 
midshipman, was left in charge. 
Some of the sailors begged to get 
ashore, and he let them, on the prom- 
ise that they would bring him back 
some oranges. One of them disap- 
peared, and the midshipman suffered 
for it. More than twenty years after- 
ward Jerrold was looking in at a win- 
dow in the Strand when he seemed 
to know the face of a weather-beaten 
man who was doing the same thing. 
Suddenly he remembered, and put 
his hand on the other’s shoulder. 
““My man,” he said, “ you have been 
a long time with those oranges!” 
The sailor recognized him, turned 
white, and took to his heels. There 
is, too, the story of how Dickens and 
Jerrold made up their quarrel at the 
Garrick Club. It was the occasion 
on which Masson first met the author 
of Pickwick. Dickens and Jerrold 
had not spoken for a year, and they 
both happened to have friends at din- 
ner in the strangers’ room, Masson 
being Jerrold’s guest. The two hosts 
sat back to back, but did not address 
each other, though the conversation 


was general. At last Jerrold could 
stand it no longer. ‘Turning, he ex- 
claimed, “ Charley, my boy, how are 
you?” Dickens wheeled round and 
grasped his hand. 


LORD ROSEBERY 


The first time I ever saw Lord 
Rosebery was in Edinburgh when I 
was a student, and I flung a clod of 
earth at him. He was a peer; those 
were my politics. I missed him, and 
I have heard a good many journalists 
say since then that he is a difficult 
man to hit. One who began by lik- 
ing him and is now scornful, which is 
just the reverse process from mine, 
told me the reason why. He had 
some brochures to write on the Lib- 
eral leaders, and got on nicely till he 
reached Lord Rosebery, where he 
stuck. In vain he walked round his 
lordship, looking for an opening. 
The man was naturally indignant; 
he is the father of a family. Lord 
Rosebery is forty-one years of age, 
and has missed many opportunities of 
becoming the bosom friend of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. They were at 
Eton together and at Oxford, and 
have met since. Asa boy, the Lib- 
eral played at horses, and the Tory 
at running off with other boys’ caps. 
Lord Randolph was the more distin- 
guished at the university. One daya 
proctor ran him down in the streets 
smoking in his cap and gown. The 
undergraduate remarked on _ the 
changeability of the weather, but 
the proctor, gasping at such bravado, 
demanded his name and college. 
Lord Randolph failed to turn up next 
day at St. Edmund Hall to be lec- 
tured, but strolled to the proctor’s 
house about dinner-time. “ Does a 
fellow, name of Moore, live here?” 
he asked. ‘The footman contrived 
not to faint, “He do,” he replied, 
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severely; “but he are at dinner.” 
“ Ah! take him in my card,” said the 
unabashed caller. ‘The Merton books 
tell that for this the noble lord was 
fined ten pounds. ‘There was a time 
when Lord Rosebery would have re- 
formed the House of Lords to a site 
nearer Newmarket. As politics took 
a firmer grip of him, it was Newmar- 
ket that seemed a long way off. One 
day at Edinburgh he realized the dis- 
advantage of owning swift horses. 
His brougham had met him at Wa- 
verly Station to take him to Dalmeny. 
Lord Rosebery opened the door of 
the carriage to put in some papers, 
and then turned away. ‘The coach- 
man, too well bred to look round, 
heard the door shut, and, thinking 
that his master was inside, set off at 
once. Pursuit was attempted, but 
what was there in Edinburgh streets 
to make up on those horses? ‘The 
coachman drove seven miles, until 
he reached a point in the Dalmeny 
parks where it was his lordship’s cus- 
tom to alight and opena gate. Here 
the brougham stood for some min- 
utes, awaiting Lord Rosebery’s con- 
venience. At last the coachman be- 
came uneasy and dismounted. His 
brain reeled when he saw an empty 
brougham. He could have sworn to 
seeing his lordship enter. There were 
his papers. What had happened? 
With a quaking hand his horses were 
turned, and, driving back, the coach- 
man looked fearfully along the sides 
of the road. He met Lord Rosebery 
travelling in great good humor by 
the luggage omnibus. 


A CLASS-ROOM ASSISTANT 


I had forgotten Lindsay —“ the 
mother may forget her child.” As I 
write he has slipped back into his 
chair on the professor’s right, and I 
could photograph him now in his 
brown suit. Lindsay was the imper- 
turbable man who assisted Tait in 
his experiments, and his father held 
the post before him. When there 
were many of us together, we could 
applaud Lindsay with burlesque ex- 
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aggeration, and he treated us good- 
humoredly, as making something con- 
siderable between us. But 1 once 
had to face Lindsay alone, in quest 
of my certificate; and suddenly he 
towered above me, as a waiter may 
grow tall when you find that you 
have not money enough to pay the 
bill. He treated me most kindly; 
did not reply, of course, but got the 
certificate, and handed it to me asa 
cashier contemptuously shovels you 
your pile of gold. Long ago I pasted 
up a crack in my window with the 
certificate, but it said, I remember, 
that I had behaved respectably—so 
far as I had come under the eyes of 
the professor. Tait was always an 
enthusiast. We have been keeping 
Lindsay waiting. When he _ had 
nothing special to do, he sat indiffer- 
ently in his chair, with the face of a 
precentor after the sermon has begun. 
But though it was not very likely that 
Lindsay would pay much attention to 
talk about such playthings as the 
laws of nature, his fingers went out 
in the direction of the professor when 
the experiments began. Then he was 
not the precentor; he was a minister 
in one of the pews. Lindsay was an 
inscrutable man, and I shall not dare 
to say that he even half-wished to see 
Tait fail, He only looked on, ready 
for any emergency; but if the experi- 
ment would not come off, he was as 
quick to go to the professor’s assist- 
ance as a member of Parliament is 
to begin when he has caught the 
Speaker's eye. Perhaps Tait would 
have none of his aid, or pushed the 
mechanism or the experiment from 
him—an intimation to Lindsay to 
carry it quickly tothe anteroom. Do 
you think Lindsay read the instruc- 
tions so? Let me tell you that your 
mind fails to seize hold of Lindsay. 
He marched the machine out of 
Tait’s vicinity as a mother may push 
her erring boy away from his father’s 
arms, to take him to her heart as 
soon as the door is closed. Lindsay 
took the machine to his seat and laid 
it before him on the desk with well- 
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concealed apathy. Tait would flash 
his eye to the right to see what Lind- 
say was after, and there was Lindsay 
sitting with his arms folded. ‘The 
professor’s lecture resumed its way, 
and then out went Lindsay’s hands 
to the machine. Here he tried a 
wheel; again he turned a screw; in 
time he had the machine ready for 
another trial. No one was looking 
his way, when suddenly there was a 
whizz—bang, bang. All eyes were 
turned upon Lindsay, the professor’s 
among them. A cheer broke out as 
we realized that Lindsay had done 
the experiment. Was he flushed with 
triumph? Not a bit of it; he was 
again sitting with his arms folded. 
A Glasgow merchant of modest man- 
ners, when cross-examined in a law 
court, stated that he had a consider- 
able monetary interest in a certain 
concern. “How much do you mean 
by a ‘considerable monetary inter- 
est’?”’ demanded the contemptuous 
barrister who was cross-examining 
him. “Oh,” said the witness, hum- 
bly, “a maiter o’ a million an’ a half 
—or say twa million.” ‘That Glas- 
gow man in the witness-box is the 
only person I can think of when 
looking about me for a parallel to 
Lindsay. While the professor eyed 
him and the students deliriously beat 
the floor, Lindsay quietly gathered 
the mechanism together and carried 
it to the anteroom. His head was 
not flung back nor his chest forward, 
like one who walked to music. In 
his hour of triumph he was still im- 
perturbable. I lie back in my chair 
to-day, after the lapse of years, and 
ask myself again, How did Lindsay 
behave after he entered the ante- 
room, shutting the door behind him ? 
Did he give way? There is no one 
to say. When he returned to the 
class-room he wore his familiar face; 
a man to ponder over. 


A PROFESSOR’S REVENGE 


There is a legend about the natu- ° 


ral philosophy class-room, the period 
long antecedent to Tait. The pro- 
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fessor, annoyed by a habit the stu- 
dents had got into of leaving their 
hats on his desk, announced that the 
next hat placed there would be cut 
in pieces by him in presence of the 
class. The warning had its effect, 
until one day when the professor was 
called for a few minutes from the 
room. An undergraduate, to whom 
the natural sciences unrelieved were 
a monotonous study, slipped into the 
anteroom, from which he emerged 
with the professor’s hat. This he 
placed on the desk and then stole in 
a panic to his seat. An awe fell upon 
the class. The professor returned, 
but when he saw the hat he stopped. 
He showed no anger. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “I told you what would hap- 
pen if you again disobeyed my or- 
ders.” Quite blandly he took a pen- 
knife from his pocket, slit the hat into 
several pieces, and flung them into 
the sink. While the hat was under 
the knife, the students forgot to 
demonstrate; but as it splashed into 
the sink, they gave forth a true Brit- 
ish cheer. ‘The end. 


PROFESSOR CHRYSTAL 


A jest went as far in that class as 
a plum in the midshipmen’s pudding, 
and, you remember, when the middies 
came on a plum they gave three 
cheers. In the middle of some brill- 
iant reasoning, Chrystal would stop 
to add 4,7, and 11. Addition of this 
kind was the only thing he could not 
do, and he looked to the class for 
help —“ 20” they shouted, “24,” 
“17,” while he thought it over. 
These appeals to their intelligence 
made them beam. They woke up as 
a sleepy congregation shakes itself 
into life when the minister says, “I re- 
member when I was a little boy—” 
The daring spirits—say those who 
were going into their father’s office, 
and so did not look upon Chrystal as 
a door locked to their advancement— 
sought to bring sunshine into the 
room. Chrystal soon had the blind 
down onthat. I hear they have been 
at it recently, with the usual result. 
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To relieve the monotony, a student 
at the end of bench ten dropped a 
marble, which toppled slowly down- 
ward toward the professor. At every 
step it took there was a smothered 
guffaw; but Chrystal, who was work- 
ing at the board, did not turn his 
head. When the marble reached the 
floor he said, still with his back to 
the class, “ Will the student at the 
end of bench ten who dropped that 
marble stand up?” All eyes dilated. 
He had counted the falls of the mar- 
ble from step to step. Mathematics 
do not obscure the intellect. 


IN SELLAR’S CLASS-ROOM 


One day the professor was giving 
out some English to be translated 
into Latin prose. He read on: “and 
fiercely lifting the axe with both 
hands—” when a cheer from the top 
bench made him pause. ‘The cheer 
spread over the room like an un- 
corked gas. Sellar frowned, but pro- 
ceeded—“ lifting the axe—” when 
again the class became demented. 
“What does this mean?” he de- 
manded, looking as if he, too, could 
lift the axe. “Axe!” shouted a stu- 
dent inexplanation. Still Sellar could 
not solve the riddle. Another stu- 
dent rose to his assistance. “ Axe— 
Gladstone!” he cried. Sellar sat 
back in his chair. “ Really, gentle- 
men,” he said, “ I take the most elab- 
orate precautions against touching 
upon politics in this class, but some- 
times you are beyond me. Let us 
continue — ‘and fiercely lifting his 
weapon with both hands—— ’” 


BLACKIE ON BEACONSFIELD 


In Blackie’s class-room there used 
to be a demonstration every time 
he mentioned the name of a distin- 
guished politician. Whether the 
demonstration took the professor by 
surprise, or whether he waited for it, 
will never perhaps be known. But 
Blackie at least put out the gleam in 
his eye and looked as if he were 
angry. “I will say Beaconsfield,” 
he would exclaim (cheers and hisses). 
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“Beaconsfield” (uproar). Then he 
would stride forward, and, seizing 
the railing, announce his intention 
of saying Beaconsfield until every 
goose in the room was tired of cack- 
ling. (“Question.”) “ Beaconsfield.” 
(“ No,no.”) “ Beaconsfield.” (“ Hear, 
hear,’’ and shouts of “ Gladstone.’’) 
“ Beaconsfield.” (“Three cheers for 
Dizzy.”) Eventually the class would 
be dismissed as—(1) idiots, (2) a bear 
garden, (3) a flock of sheep, (4) a 
pack of numskulls, (5) hissing ser- 
pents. The professor would retire, 
apparently fuming, to his anteroom, 
and five minutes afterward he would 
be playing himself down the North 
Bridge on imaginary bagpipes. 


A FAMOUS MISSIONARY 


Under this heading Mr. Julian 
Ralph, in his delightful volume On 
Canada’s Frontier, describes one of 
those indefatigable priests who have 
done so much for the Indian of the 
great Northwest. 


The good priest—for if ever there 
was a good man Father Lacombe is 
one—saw fighting enough, as he 
roamed with one tribe and the other 
or journeyed from tribe totribe. His 
mission led him to ignore tribal dif- 
ferences and to preach to all the 
Indians of the plains. He knew the 
chiefs and head men among them all, 
and so justly did he deal with them 
that he was not only able to minister 
to all without attracting the enmity 
of any, but he came to wield, as he 
does to day, a formidable power over 
all of them. He knew old Crowfoot 
in his prime, and as I saw them 
together they were like bosom 
friends. Together they had shared 
dreadful privation and _— survived 
frightful winters and storms. They 
had gone side by side through sav- 
age battles, and each respected and 
loved the other. I think I make no 
mistake in saying that all through 
his reign Crowfoot was the greatest 
Indian monarch in Canada; possibly 
no tribe in this country was stronger 
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in numbers during the last decade or 
two. I have never seen a nobler- 
looking Indian or a more king-like 
man. He was tall and straight, as 
slim as a girl, and he had the face 
of an eagle or of an ancient Roman. 
He never troubled himself to learn 
the English language; he had little 
use for his own. His grunt or his 
“No” ran all through his tribe. He 
never shared his honors with a squaw. 
He died an old bachelor, saying, 
wittily, that no woman would take 
him. It must be remembered that the 
degradation of the Canadian Indian 
began a dozen or fifteen years later 
than that of our own red men. In 
both countries the railroads were in- 
directly the destructive agents, and 
Canada’s great trans-continental line 
is a new institution. Until it belted 
the prairie the other day the Black- 
foot Indians led very much the life 
of their fathers, hunting and trading 
for the whites, to be sure, but living 
like Indians, fighting like Indians, 
and dying like them. Now they 
don't fight, and they live and die like 
dogs. Amid the old conditions lived 
Crowfoot —a haughty, picturesque, 
grand old savage. He never rode 
or walked without his head men in his 
retinue, and when he wished to exert 
his authority his apparel was royal 
indeed. His coat of gaudy bead- 
work was a splendid garment, and 
weighed a dozen pounds. His leg- 
gear was just as fine; his moccasins 
would fetch -fifty dollars in any city 
to-day. Doubtless he thought his 
hat was quite as impressive and king- 
like, but toa mere scion of effeminate 
civilization it looked remarkably like 
an extra tall plug hat, with no crown 
in the top and a lot of crow’s plumes 
in the band. You may be sure his 
successor wears that same hat to-day, 
for the Indians revere the ‘ state hat” 
of a brave chief,and look at it through 
superstitious eyes, so that those queer 
hats (older tiles than ever see the 
light of St. Patrick’s Day) descend 
from chief to chief and are hallowed. 
But Crowfoot died none too soon. 
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The history of the conquest of the 
wilderness contains no more pathetic 
story than that of how the kind old 
priest, Father Lacombe, warned the 
chief and his lieutenants against the 
coming of the pale-faces. He went 
to the reservation and assembled the 
leaders before him in council. He 
told them that the white men were 
building a great railroad, and in a 
month their workmen would be in 
that virgin country. He told the 
wondering red men that among these 
laborers would be found many bad 
men seeking to sell whiskey, offering 
money for the ruin of the squaws. 
Reaching the greatest eloquence pos- 
sible for him, because he loved the 
Indians and doubted their strength, 
he assured them that contact with 
these white men would result in death, 
in the destruction of the Indians, and 
by the most horrible processes of dis- 
ease and misery. He thundered and 
he pleaded. The Indians smoked and 
reflected. Then they spoke through 
old Crowfoot: “We have listened. 
We will keep upon our reservation. 
We will not go to see the railroad.” 
But Father Lacombe doubted still, 
and yet more profoundly was he con- 
vinced of the ruin of the tribe should 
the “children,” as he sagely calls all 
Indians, disobey him. So once again 
he went to the reserve, and gathered 
the chief and. the head men, and 
warned them of the soulless, diaboli- 
cal, selfish instincts of the white men. 
Again the grave warriors promised to 
obey him. The railroad laborers came 
with camps and money and liquors and 
numbers, and the prairie thundered 
the echoes of their sledge-hammer 
strokes. And one morning the old 
priest looked out of the window of 
his bare bedroom and saw curling 
wisps of gray smoke ascending from 
a score of tepees on the hill beside 
Calgary. Angry, amazed, he went 
to his doorway and opened it, and 
there upon the ground sat some of 


.the head men and the old men, with 


bowed heads, ashamed. Fancy the 
priest's wrath and his questions! 
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Note how wisely he chose the name 
of children for them, when I tell you 
that their spokesman at last answered 
with the excuse that the buffaloes 
were gone, and food was hard to get, 
and the white men brought money 
which the squaws could get. And 
what is the end? ‘There are always 
tepees on the hills now beside every 
settlement near the Blackfoot reserva- 
tion. And one old missionary lifted 
his trembling forefinger toward the 
sky, when I was there, and said: 
“Mark me. In fifteen years there 
will not be a full-blooded Indian alive 
on the Canadian prairie—not one.” 
It is strange to think of a scholar 
and a priest amid the scenes that 
Father Lacombe has witnessed. It 
was one of the most fortunate hap- 
penings of my life that I chanced to 
be in Calgary and in the little mis- 
sion beside the chapel when Chief 
Crowfoot came to pay his respects to 
his old black-habited friend. Anx- 
ious to pay the chief such a compli- 
ment as should present the old war- 
rior to me in the light in which he 
would be most proud to be viewed, 
Father Lacombe remarked that he 
had known Crowfoot when he was a 
young man and a mighty warrior. 
The old copper-plated Roman smiled 
and sweiled his chest when this was 
translated. He was so pleased that 
the priest was led to ask him if he 
remembered one night when a certain 
trouble about some horses, or a chance 
duel between the Blackfoot tribe and 
a band of its enemies, led to a mid- 
night attack. If my memory serves 
me, it was the Bloods (an allied part 
of the Blackfoot nation) who picked 
this quarrel. The chief grinned and 
grunted wonderfully as the priest 
spoke. The priest asked if he remem- 
bered how the Bloods were routed. 
The chief grunted even more em- 
phatically. Then the priest asked if 
the chief recalled what a pickle he, 
the priest, was in when he found 
himself in the thick of the fight. At 
that old Crowfoot actually laughed. 
After that Father Lacombe, in a few 
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bold sentences, drew a picture of 
the quiet, sleep-enfolded camp of the 
Blackfoot band, of the silence and 
the darkness. Then he told of a 
sudden musket-shot; then of the 
screaming of the squaws, and the 
barking of the dogs, and the yelling 
of the children, of the general hub- 
bub and confusion of the startled 
camp. The cry was everywhere, “ The 
Bloods! the Bloods!” The enemy 
shot a fusillade at close quarters into 
the Blackfoot camp, and the priest 
ran out toward the blazing muskets, 
crying that they must stop, for he, 
their priest, was in the camp. He 
shouted his own name, for he stood 
toward the Bloods precisely as he did 
toward the Blackfoot nation. But 
whether the Bloods heard him or not, 
they did not heed him. The blaze 
of their guns grew stronger and crept 
nearer. The bullets whistled by. It 
grew exceedingly unpleasant to be 
there. It was dangerous as well. 
Father Lacombe said that he did all 
he could to stop the fight, but when 
it was evident that his behavior would 
simply result in the massacre of his 
hosts and of himself in the bargain, 
he altered his cries into military 
commands. “Give it to ’em!” he 
screamed. He urged Crowfoot's 
braves to return two shots for every 
one from the enemy. He took com- 
mand and inspired the bucks with 
double valor. They drove the Bloods 
out of reach and hearing. All this 
was translated to Crowfoot—or Sa- 
ponaxitaw, for that was his Ind- 
ian name—and he chuckled and 
grinned and poked the priest in the 
side with his knuckles. And good 
Father Lacombe felt the magnetism 
of his own words and memory, and 
clapped the chief on the shoulder, 
while both laughed heartily at the 
climax, with the accompanying men- 
tal picture of the discomfited Bloods 
running away, and the clergyman 
ordering their instant destruction. 
There may not be such another 
meeting and rehearsal on this conti- 
nent again. Those two men repre- 
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sented the passing and the dominant 
races of America; and yet, in my 
view, the learned and brave and 
kindly missionary is as much a part 
of the dead past as is the royalty that 
Crowfoot was the last to represent. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION 


The following extract is from Mr. 
George R. Parkin’s work which was 
noticed in the last issue of Current 
Literature: 


It is essentially a subject for full 
and free discussion. Permanent na- 
tional unity for British people can 
only be based on an agreement of 
opinion among at least the larger 
self-governing communities that the 
union is forthe common good. That 
there should be an absolute unanim- 
ity of consenting opinion among the 
populations of the communities con- 
cerned we have no reason to hope. 
It has never occurred in any large 
national consolidation hitherto, and 
it is not likely to do so now. The 
continued unity of the Empire is a 
political question involving immense 
issues, and divergent opinions may 
be assumed from the start. Indeed, 
it becomes more evident from day to 
day, to those who watch carefully 
the current of events, that the end 
can only be gained—as great ends 
have ever been gained—after a severe 
struggle between contending forms 
of thought. The provincialism which 
has uniformly resisted large national 
organization; the pessimism which 
sees danger in every new form of po- 
litical evolution; the repugnance to 
change in an old country with forms 
of government more or less fixed; the 
crudeness of political thought and 
want of national perspective in young 
communities; the ignorance which be- 
gets inertia—all these exist and must 
be combated. In this struggle the 
better cause, the strongest arguments, 
the deepest convictions, the most 
strenuous moulders of public opinion, 
will win. Mere circumstances will 
never shape themselves for the re- 
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quired solution. A policy of drift 
will never result in united strength. 
Growth may be an unconscious pro- 
cess—organization can only be the 
result of a conscious effort. No think, 
ing man to-day would wish to see the 
American Republic resolved into its 
original sovereign States, Germany 
into its kingdoms, small principali- 
ties, and duchies; Canada into its dis- 
tinct provinces; Italy into its cities. 


. Yet none of these would now be what 


they are had their fortunes been left 
to the drift of circumstances alone. 
Their history proves that the ideals 
of the clearest minds, backed up by 
intense convictions and resolute ef- 
fort, are essential to the attainment 
of the highest political organization. 
Circumstances or the course of events 
may thwart human effort or favor it, 
but they can never take its place as 
a complete substitute. The further 
consolidation of the Empire depends 
in great measure upon the answer 
given to two questions. Is it for the 
advantage of the different communi- 
ties that they should remain together ? 
and, granting an affirmative answer 
to this, does the problem of further 
unification on a mutually satisfactory 
basis present difficulties which tran- 
scend the resources of British states- 
manship ? These questions roughly 
indicate the line of inquiry which I 
wish to follow. Behind them lies an 
issue which British people through- 
out the world will soon be forced to 
recognize as infinitely surpassing in 
momentous significance any upon 
which their political thought and en- 
ergy are now being spent. We may 
not unreasonably believe that the 
movements at present going on in the 
mother-land and the colonies are only 
supplying us with the political for- 
mule required for grappling with the 
higher national problem. It seems 
like sheer political blindness not to 
perceive that in different parts of 
the Empire forces are now actively 
at work which may at any moment pre- 
cipitate a decision of this great ques- 
tion; movements in progress which, 
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it seems safe to say, must of necessity 
lead up to a decision within a time 
measured at the very most by one or 
two decades. 


MARGERY OF QUETHER 


As will be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract, Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
story Margery of Quether is told by 
a quaint old character, whose simple 
and manly speech recalls the style of 
Lorna Doone: 


I soon found that for one unac- 
customed to bell-ringing the exer- 
tion was great; it brought into play 
muscles not usually exercised, and I 
began to feel the strain. I paused 
and wiped my forehead. My hands 
were getting galled. I did not 
moisten them in the customary way, 
which is vulgar; but I dipped my 
palms in the coffee-colored solution 
on the pavement at my feet. I had 
hitherto rung the “cock,” as Solo- 
mon designates one old heavy bell 
that has a curious Latin inscription 
on it, which begins, “Gallus vocor.” 
Now, as I rose from moistening my 
palms, I looked at the rope of the 
tenor bell, intending to pull that 
next. As I did so, I noticed some- 
thing dark, like a ball of dirty cob- 
webs, hanging to the cord, rather 
high up. I elevated my lanthorn to 
see what it was, but the light afforded 
by the tallow dip was not sufficient to 
enable me to distinguish the outline 
of the object. I supposed it might 
be a great mass of filthy cobweb, or 
perhaps a piece of broken flooring 
which had remained attached to the 
rope, caught when the rest fell away. 
I considered that if I pulled the rope 
I should probably bring the thing— 
whatever it was—down on my head. 
You will understand that my desist- 
ing from touching that cord was 
prompted by the wisest discretion, not 
by inane fear. SolI rang the treble 
bell, and ever and anon cast up my 
eye at the remarkable mass above. 
Presently I desisted from ringing 
altogether. I thought that the ob- 
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ject was descending the rope slowly. 
I say I thought so. I did think so at 
first, but very soon I was certain of 
it. So certain was I that I stepped 
back, and in so doing fell over a 
balk. When I had picked myself 
up the thing had reached the bot- 
tom. I should have liked to leave 
the church, but to do this I must step 
past this creature; I must do more; 
it was in the only clear space between 
me and the tower arch, so that to get 
out I must lift it from its place to 
make a passage for myself, and this 
I did not feel inclined to do. I never 
have believed in the supernatural, I 
do not believe in it now. Ghosts, 
goblins, and pixies are the creations 
of fevered imaginations and illiterate 
ignorance. It puts me out of patience 
to hear people who ought to know 
better speak of such things. I did 
not for a moment, therefore, suppose 
that the object before me was a deni- 
zen of another world. As far as I 
can recollect and analyze my sensa- 
tions at the time, I should say that 
blank amazement prevailed, attended 
by a dominating desire to be outside 
the church and careering down the 
flank of the hill in the direction of 
Foggaton. I had no theory as to 
what the thing was; indeed, the in- 
clination to theorize was far from me, 
The creature I could now see had a 
human form. It was of the size of a 
three-months-old baby. I have had 
no experience in babies myself, and 
am no judge of ages, so that when I 
say three months I do not wish to be 
tied down to that period exactly. In 
color the object was brown, as if it 
had been steeped in peat water for a 
century, and in texture leathery. It 
scrambled, much as I have seen a bat 
scramble, out of the puddle on the 
pavement to the heap of broken tim- 
ber, and worked its way with its little 
brown hands and long claws up a 
rafter, and seated itself thereon, hold- 
ing fast by a hand on each side of 
what I suppose was the body, and 
then blinked, much in the same way 
as a monkey blinks, drawing a skin 
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over the eyes different in color from 
the skin of the face. “I be Mar- 
gery Palmer of Quether,” it said 
in strange, far-off, mumbling words. 
“T couldn’t bide up yonder no 
longer; the wood be that rotten it 
is all giving away, and I be afeared 
I may fall and break my bones. That 
‘ud be a gashly state o’ things, my 
dear, to hev to bide up there year 
after year with a body o’ bones all 
scattered abroad [broke into pieces], 
and never no chance of the bones heal- 
ing.” “Who are you?” I asked, per- 
haps not as loudly or with as firma 
voice as that in which I usually accost 
astranger. The creature did not hear 
me. It went on, however, in its 
mumbling voice, and with a queru- 
lous intonation. “I be Margery Pal- 
mer of Quether. I reckon there be 
some one before me, but, my dear, 
I cannot see you, and if you speak I 
cannot hear you. I be deaf as a post, 
and I’ve the eyes white wi’ caterick.” 
“Are you a spirit?’ -I inquired. 
She did not hear me; so waxing 
bolder, I put my hands to my mouth 
and shouted, as through a speaking- 
trumpet, “ Are youa spirit?” “ Spirit 
—spirit?” she echoed. “Lauk a 
mussy! I wish I was! Spirit! No 
such luck comed to me yet. If I 
was I'd be thankful! Ah! Wishes 
don’t fulfil themselves like as prayers 
do.”” “ Howcame you here?” I called. 
“Hear!” she repeated. “I can’t hear. 
I be got too old for that, I reckon. 
I be Margery Palmer o’ Quether.” 
“Impossible,” Isaid. Were my sen- 
ses taking leave of me? “This is 
a sheer impossibility.” She did not 
hear my protest, but went mumbling 
on. “I lives up yonder among the 
bells. I’ve lived there these hun- 
dreds of years. I reckoned it were 
the safest place I could be in. I'd 
not ha’ come down now, but that I 
were fear’d the bells would give way 
and all fall together, and my bones 
would ha’ broke. It would be a 
gashly thing to live on for hundreds 
o’ years wi’ broked arms and legs, 
and mebbe also a broked neck, so 
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that the head hung down behind, and 
with no power to move it, not a bit 
and crumb. There ain’t no healing 
power in my bones now: they be as 
ancient as they in the graves, and no 
more power of joining in them than 
the dead and mouldering bones hev.”’ 

I held up the lanthorn to inspect 
this curious creature squatted before 
me onabeam. It was, as I said, of 
the size of a baby; but otherwise it 
was a grown woman very aged and 
withered. The face was not merely 
wizen: it was dried up to leather, 
quite tanned brown, the color of the 
oak beams; the hands and arms were 
shrivelled and like those of a bat. 
There was actually no flesh on them, 
they were simply dry, tanned skin 
about bone. The garments seemed 
to have been tanned like the hide by 
the liquor distilling from the oak. 
The eyes were blear. “I can’t see 
and I can’t hear,” she went on, 
“except just a little scrap o’ light 
which I take to be a link. I gets 
blinder and ever blinder, till in time 
I shall look into the sun and see 
only blackness and darkness forever. 
I gets deafer and deafer, but I can 
hear the bells still. I can also feel a 
little with my skin, but not much. 
I’ve one tooth remains in my head, 
and I hang on bythat. I drive it 
into the oak beam, and cling round 
the beam wi’ my arms, and strike my 
nails in too, and so I hold fast. But 
I knowed very well that the wood 
were rotten; I knowed it by a sort of 
instink, and so I’ve a-comed down 
to-day. I reckon my hair be all falled 
off now; I can’t tell by the feel, my 
hands be that numb wi’ clinging that 
the feeling be most gone from them. 
But you can see for yourself.” She 
put her hand to her head and thrust 
back a leathery hood that had cov- 
ered it. The skull was bald. I 
opened the door of my lanthorn and 
took out the candle to inspect her 
better. The head was as if cut out 
of a thornstick. Only at the back 
at the junction with the neck wasa 
little frizzle of ragged white hair. I 
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observed as she moved that her neck 
creased like old hide that threatened 


to crack at the creases. The flexi- 
bility was gone from it. “Hold the 
candle before my eyes,” she said; 


“T like the light. I can feel it shin- 
ing through my dull eyes down into 
my stomick. What be your name, 
now?” “George Rosedhu.” I yelled 
my name into herear. “ Ah,George! 
George!” exclaimed old Margery, 
“you put off and off too long. You 
should have married when the fancy 
first took you. Now it be too late; 
we be shrumped up [dried up] like 
old apples.” What could this ex- 
traordinary creature mean? “Ah, 
George! George!” she went on, 
“that were a cruel, unkind act of 
yours, keeping company with me so 
long, and then giving me the slip after 
all. Do you mind how we used to 
meet here of Sundays, and how on 
the windy days you helped me up the 
rock, and on windy and rainy days 
you wrapped your cloak round the 
both of us, and how, when the days 
were foggy, we used to lose our way 
in the mist, and never were able to 
find the church door till the service 
were over? And do you recall how 
one day you took me round to the 
west end of the church, after service, 
where we could stand at the edge of 
the rock, wi’ our backs to the tower, 
and you said you wanted to point out 
Kit Hill to me——” I sprang for- 
ward and put my hand over her 
mouth. “Good heavens!” I ex- 
claimed. “Will you drive me mad? 
What doyou mean? Who are you?” 
She went on when I withdrew my 
hand, “ Ah, George,George, you knew 
there was not much to be got with 
me. There were my brothers anda 
swarm of little ones coming on, and 
so you left me out in the cold, and 
took up with Mary Cake, of Wring- 
worthy, who was twenty years older 
than me. You said I were too young; 
and now Mary Cake, that became 
Mary Rosedhu, be dead and moul- 
dered these hundreds of years, and I 
—I be alive and old enough for a 
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Rosedhu.” Then the old creature 
began to laugh, but stopped with 
a short scream. “I must not do it. 
I dare not laugh. I be too old, and 
I shall crack my sides and tear 
my skin. Then what is cracked bides 
cracked, and what is tore bides tore.” 
What did the creature mean by her 
allusion to Mary Cake? That was 
my great, great—I’m afraid to say 
how many times removed—grand- 
mother. She died about two hundred 
years ago. She brought an addition 
to the property of fifty-three acres, 
which I now possess. I have the mar- 
riage settlements in the iron deeds- 
chest under my bed, the date 1605. 
“Well, well,” the little old woman 
went on, “we all make mistakes. 
Life is but a string of them. Com- 
ing into the world is the first; court- 
ing, marrying, everything in succes- 
sionisamistake. You, George, made 
a mistake in taking Mary Cake in- 
stead of me. Her led you a cruel, 
sour life, to my thinking. Herhada 
vixenish temper as would worry any 
man out of conceit with life. I, on 
the other hand, was all lightsomeness 
and fun. You knew that; but what 
cared you for a pretty face and a 
sunny temper alongside of a few acres 
of moorland? You Rosedhus are a 
calkelating family, and you reckon 
up everything wi’ a bit o’ chalk on 
the table. I hadn’t the land that 
Mary brought, but I’d youth and en- 
ergy and a cheerful disposition. But, 
Rosedhus, you are all afraid of long 
families, and are a grasping and keep- 
ing set. You always marry late in 
life, and oldish women, lest a lot of 
children should eat the property as 
mice eat cheese. It be a mistake, a 
gashly error. But there, now I won’t 
aggravate you. Now tell me this: 
How come you alive at this time? 
I thought you’d been dead these two 
hundred and fifty years. Can’t you 
find your rest no more norI? Did 
you also pray that you might never 
die?” I could not answer. I have no 
imagination, and was unable to fol- 
low her, mixing up the past and the 
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present in such an unaccountable 
manner. As far as I could under- 
stand, she confused me with a remote 
ancestor of the same name who died 
in 1623. That was the George Rose- 
dhu who married Mary Cake, of 
Wringworthy, in 1605. “I made 
my mistake when I prayed for life,” 
said the old woman. “I was so 
joyous and fond of life and full of 
giddiness that I used to pray every 
Sunday when I came to church, 
and every evening when I said my 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
that I might never die. I were also 
mortal afraid of death. The graves 
here be digged out of the living stone, 
and be full of water afore the coffins 
be splashed into them, and the corpses 
don’t moulder; they sop away and 
go off the bones just as if they was 
boiled to rags. That terrified me, so 
I always prayed for one only thing, 
that I might never die, and my prayer 
hev been heard and answered. I 
cannot die, but I can grow older and 
more decrepit and dried, for I never 
considered to pray that I might al- 
ways bide young. So you see, even 
when we pray we make mistakes. 
Now I cannot die. I get older and 
older, and shrump [wither] up more 
and more, and get drier, and blinder, 
and deafer. Ican no longer taste, 
and I cannot smell, and I can hardly 
feel. I have no pleasure in life at 
all now, and the only feeling in me is 
fear—fear lest I should get broke or 
tore, for | be past mending; if I be 
broke or tore I must so bide to the 
end of time. On a very hot day, 
when the sun shines, I seem to have 
a sort 0’ a sense of warmth, and the 
frost must cake me up in ice before 
I knows I’m cold. I reckon in an- 
other hundred years my tongue will 
have dried up, and then I shan’t be 
able to talk no more; but that is the 
last organ to go in a woman, as her 
temper is the first; her mind may go, 
her teeth may go, her sight may go, 
her hearing may go—but her tongue 
dies hard. In another hundred years 
I shall not be able to feel the streak 
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of midsummer sun that falls on my 
back, nor the winter icicle that hangs 
from my nose. I sit bunched up on 
a beam above the bells, and hold on 
with a tooth drove fast into the wood 
right home to the gum, and my nails 
hev grown till they go round the 
beam I clutch. The dry rot has got 
into the wood, and it be turned to 
powder, so that the crust has given 
way and I’ve sunk into the dust and 
mildew. You must put me away 
where I can be safe for another two 
or three hundred years, out o’ the 
way of dogs, and rats, and boys. 
Dogs would tear my skin, and rats 
gnaw holes in me, and boys pelt me 
wi’ stones and break my _ bones. 
What is broke is broke, and what is 
tore is tore—I be past all healing. I 
were put up in the belfry above the 
bells as the place where I might be 
safest, but now that the rafters and 
joists be rotten and falling about me, 
it bain’t safe no more.” My kindly 
disposition was touched—my heart 
softened. In a sudden access of 
pity, I put my arms round the poor 
old ¢reature—she was as light as 
a doll—and crooking my finger 
through the ring of the lanthorn, 
I said, “I will carry you home, old 
Margery! You shall feel a Christ- 
mas fire and taste Christmas beef 
and plum-pudding.” 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS 


These extracts are from that most 
entertaining volume, An Englishman 
in Paris, the authorship of which has 
caused so much conjecture in Eng- 
land, and is still unsettled. 


EUGENE SUE 


Seeing that the name of the cele- 
brated author of Les Mystéres de Paris 
has presented itself in the course of 
these notes, I may just as well have 
done with him, for he forms part of the 
least agreeable of my recollections. 
He was also a habitué of the Café de 
Paris. A great deal has been written 
about him; what has never been suffi- 
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ciently insisted upon was the inveter- 
ate snobbishness of the man. When I 
first knew him, about ’42-’43, he was 
already in the zenith of his glory, but 
I had often heard others mention his 
name before then, and never very fav- 
orably. His dandyism was offensive, 
mainly because it did not sit naturally 
upon him. It did not spring from an 
innate refinement, but from a love of 
show, although his father, who had 
been known to some of the son's 
familiars, was a worthy man,a doctor, 
and, it appears, a very good doctor, 
but somewhat brusque, like our own 
Abernethy; still much more of a gen- 
tleman at heart than the son. He 
did not like Eugéne’s extravagance, 
and when the latter, about ’24, 
launched out into a cabriolet, he 
shipped him off on one of the king’s 
vessels as a surgeon; to which fact 
French literature owed the first novels 
of the future author of Les Mystéres 
de Paris and Le Juif-Errant. But 
the father was gathered to his fathers, 
and Eugéne, who had never taken 
kindly to a seafaring life, returned 
to Paris, to spend his inheritance 
and to resume his old habits, which 
made one of his acquaintances say 
that “Ze pere and Ze fils had both en- 
tered upon a better life.” 

But to return for a moment to Les 
Mystéres de Parisand itsauthor. The 
serial was frequently interrupted for 
one or two days, without notice, how- 
ever, to the readers; and on its re- 
sumption there was a nice little para- 
graph to reassure the grandes dames 
de par le monde, as well as their 
maids, with regard to the health of 
M. Sue, who was supposed to have 
been too ill to work. The public 
took all this eu grand sérieux. They 
either chose to forget, or were ignor- 
ant of the fact, that a novel of that 
kind, especially in the early days of 
serial feuil/eton, was not delivered to 
the editor bit by bit. Sue, great man 
as he was, would not have dared to 
inaugurate the system only adopted 
somewhat later by Alexandre Dumas 
the Elder, namely, that of writing 
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“from hand to mouth.” These para- 
graphs served a dual purpose—they 
whetted the lady and other readers’ 
interest in the author, and informed 
the indifferent ones how great that 
interest was. For those paragraphs 
were, or professed to be—I really 
believe they were—the courteous re- 
plies to hundreds of kind inquiries 
wich the author “could not acknowl- 
edge separately for lack of time.” 
But this was not all. There was 
really a good excuse for Eugéne Sue 
se prenant au sérieux, seeing that 
some of the most eminent magistrates 
looked upon him in that light, and 
opened a correspondence with him, 
submitting their ideas about reform- 
ing such criminals as /e maitre d’école, 
and praising Prince Rudolph, or rather 
Eugéne Sue under that name, for “ his 
laudable efforts in the cause of human- 
ity.” Inreality, Sue was in the posi- 
tion of Moliére’s dourgeots gentilhomme 
who spoke prose without being aware 
of it; for there was not the smallest 
evidence from his former work that he 
intended to inaugurate any crusade, 
either socialistic or philanthropic, 
when he began his Mystéres de Paris. 
He simply wanted to write a stirring 
novel. But, unlike M. Jourdain, he 
did not plead ignorance of his own 
good motives when congratulated 
upon them On the contrary, he 
gravely and officially replied in the 
Débats without winking. Some of 
the papers, not to be outdone, gravely 
recounted how whole families had 
been converted from their evil ways 
by the perusal of the novel; how 
others, after supper, had dropped on 
their knees to pray for their author; 
how one workingman had exclaimed, 
“You may say what you like, it would 
be a good thing if Providence sent 
many men like M. Sue in this world 
to take up the cudgels of the honest 
and struggling artisan.” Thereupon 
Béranger, who did not like to be for- 
gotten in this chorus of praise, paid a 
ceremonious visit to Sue, and between 
the two they assumed the protector- 
ship of the horny-handed son of toil. 
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A GREAT DANCER 

It was at Dr. Véron’s that I saw 
Mile. ‘Taglioni for the first: time—oif 
the stage. It must have been in 1844, 
for she had not been in Paris since 
1840, when I had seen her dance at 
the Opéra. I had only seen her dance 
once before that, in ’36 or’37,but I was 
altogether too young to judge then. 
I own that in 1840 I was somewhat 
disappointed, and my disappointment 
was shared by many, because some 
of my friends, to whom I communi- 
cated my impressions, told me that 
her three years’ absence had made a 
vast difference in her art. In '44 
it was still worse; her performances 
gave rise to many a spiteful epigram, 
for she herself invited comparison 
between her former glory and her de- 
cline, by dancing in one of her most 
successful creations, L’Ombre My 
disappointment with the ballerina was 
as nothing, however, to my disap- 
pointment with the woman. I had 
been able to determine for myself 
before then that Marie Taglioni was 
by no means a good-looking woman, 
but I did not expect her to be so plain 
as she was. ‘That, after all, was not 
her fault; but she might have tried 
to make amends for her lack of per- 
sonal charms by her amiability. She 
rarely attempted to do so, and never 
with Frenchmen. 


PRICES OF SOME PICTURES 


A few weeks ago, when rummag- 
ing among old papers, documents, 
memoranda, etc., I came upon some 
stray leaves of a catalogue of a pic- 
ture sale at the Hétel Bullion in 1845. 
I had marked the prices realized by 
a score or so of paintings signed by 
men who, though living at that time, 
were already more or less famous, 
and many of whom have since then 
acquired a world-wide reputation. 
There was only one exception to this 
—that of Herrera the Elder, who had 
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been dead nearly two centuries, and 
whose name was, and is still, a house- 
hold word among connoisseurs by 
reason of his having been the master 
of Velasquez. ‘The handiwork of the 
irascible old man was knocked down - 
for three francs seventy-five centimes, 
though no question was raised as to 
the genuineness of it in my hearing. 
It was a saint—the catalogue said no 
more—and I have been in vain trying 
to recollect why I did not buy it. 
There must have been some cogent 
reason for my not having done so, 
for “the frame was no doubt worth 
double the money,’ to use an auc- 
tioneer’s phrase. Was it suspicion, 
or what? At any rate, two years 
later I heard that it had been sold to 
an American for fourteen thousand 
francs, though, after all, that was no 
guaranty of its value. In those days 
it was certainly better to be a live 
artist than a dead one, for, a little 
further on among these pages, I came 
upon a marginal note of the prices 
fetched by three works of Meissonier, 
Le Corps de Garde, Une Partie de 
Piquet, and Un Jeune Homme Re- 
gardant des Dessins, all of which 
had been in the Salon of that year, 
and each of which fetched three thou- 
sand francs. I should not like to say 
what their purchasing price would be 
to-day, allowing for the difference in 
the value of money. Further on still, 
there is a note of a picture by Alfred 
de Dreux, which realized a similar 
amount. Allowing for that same dif- 
ference in the value of money, that 
work would probably not find a buyer 
now among real connoisseurs at two 
hundred francs. At the same time, 
the original sketch of David’s Ser- 
ment du Jeu de Paume did not find 
a purchaser at 2,500 francs, the re- 
serve price. A landscape by Jules 
André, a far greater artist than Alfred 
de Dreux, went for 300 francs, and 
Baron’s Oies du Frére Philippe only 
realized 200 francs more. 
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CRITICISM 


The Writings and Speeches of Grover 
Cleveland with an introduction by George 
F. Parker form a portly volume edited and 
printed with much more than the usual care 
in campaign publications. The book, in- 
deed, in spite of its opportune appearance, 
makes respectable pretensions to accept- 
ance as something more than campaign 
literature, for the utterances of Mr. Cleve- 
land as here represented have nothing of 
the stump speech about them. Few public 
men have treated so wide a range of polit- 
ical topics with less of passion or mere 
rhetorical fervor. His faculty, moreover, of 
identifying himself with public causes and 
becoming their spokesman gives more than 
passing interest to this collection of speeches, 
messages, and letters. A sympathetic in- 
troduction by the editor explains the value 
of the work and adds to it, and a compre- 
hensive index makes its 550 pages easy of 
access. (Cassells, $2.50.) 


FICTION 


A Mad Tour, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, is a 
foolish book. There are over three hun- 
dred pages of it, and not a page worth 
reading. (United States Book Co., $1.25.) 


A Spotl of Office, by Hamlin Garland, is 
dedicated to William Dean Howells, “the 
foremost historian of our common lives and 
the most vital figure in our literature.” Mr. 
Garland has done a good deal of barking 
for Mr. Howells; and on the principle of 
love me love my dog, those who love A 
Modern Instance ought to love A Spoil of 
Office. (The Arena Publishing Co., 50c.) 


Berris, by Katherine Macquoid. There is 
one good thing about this novel, apart 
from the very decent dress in which it ap- 
pears: Berris isa beautiful name. (National 
Book Co., $1.25.) 


Cynthia Wakeham's Money, by Anna 
Katharine Green. In this tale the writer 
has strained an elastic imagination to pro- 
duce a mystery which should seem insolu- 
ble. The interest is in the theatrical ar- 
rangement of the situations, which are 
almost grotesque in their improbability, for 
the characters are guiltless of any close re- 
semblance to humanity. (Putnam’s, 50c.) 


Morial the Mahatma, by *’ ..uel Collins, is 
a story of the mysteries of the East. If the 


author has not quite achieved strength, she 
has at least achieved simplicity, one of the 
chief elements of strength. There is noth- 
ing turgid or foolish in her style; and the 
taie itself is not bad. As a piece of book- 
making, the volume is attractive. (Lovell, 
Gestefeld & Co., $1.25.) 


Silhouettes of American Life, by Rebecca 
Harding Davis. ‘This volume of impres- 
sionistic tales will add to the writer’s justly 
won reputation, great as that is.. They are 
not exactly average American stories, rather 
thereverse. They aretrue enough certainly, 
but they are true to rare and distinct types 
of character in our civilization. ‘irar y 
Soult is such a person as Mr. Cable would 
delight in; while Mr. Howells would prob- 
ably choose Marcia as a model for his art. 
Perhaps the most perfect story of the book, 
however, is The Yares of the Black Moun- 
tains. There we have the grand heroism 
and simplicity of life as it only can be inthe 
more primitive regions of any country. To 
read the Yares of the Black Mountains is 
to revive one’s respect for the race, to take 
a new breath of life beyond city limits. It 
is a prose idyll of great beauty and strength. 
Our daily routine is far too empty of such 
valor and manliness. (Scribner’s Sons, 


$1.00.) 


Vanitas, by Vernon Lee, consists of three 
stories, Lady Tal, A Worldly Woman, and 
The Legend of Madame Krasinska. The 
author of Miss Brown and Juvenilia is 
erudite, analytical, and minute; but isn’t 
she growing a little tiresome? This is of 
the old style of fiction, when one could 
spend a week in reading a single novel. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co., $1.25.) ’ 
Wedded to Sport, by Mrs. Edward Ken- 
nard, is a novel of English life. The 
author is carried away by her love of sport, 
and yet she does not let it interfere with 
the development of the story. (National 
Book Co., $1.25.) 


HISTORY 
History of the New World Called America 
by Edward John Payne, Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. Vol. I. (Macmillan 
& Co., $3.00.) 


A Footnote to History—Eight Years of 
Trouble in Samoa, by R. L. Stevenson. 
The admirable account of the great Samoan 
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hurricane which appeared in the August 
number of Current Literature is a part of 
this larger footnote. Readers, however, 
have gained from it some notion of the pur- 
pose of Mr. Stevenson’s volume. He lived 
long enough among this peculiar people to 
see and understand the multiplicity of their 
woes. With the best intentions in the 
world the Samoans have been a prey to the 
avarice of traders from without and poor 
g vernment within. They seem to submit 
gracefully to being held by the throat by 
almost any commercial traveller who, like 
the well-known prime minister Gibson, con- 
sidered the opportunity favorable to his 
designs. There is something romantic and 
simple in the manner in which the Samoan 
yields to impositions. He lives in a state 
of communism and under moral laws little 
short of ridiculous. Mr. Stevenson accen- 
tuates these facts in a seriesof monographs, 
as entertaining as contemporary history can 
be made. His remarkably acute observa- 
tion has aided him in constructing a foot- 
note to history as delightful to read as any 
of his novels. He bespeaks the sympathy 
of the civilized world for the struggle of this 
little handful of islands in their isolated sit- 
uation, playing as they do a part in the 
game of politics among the greater nations 
of the western world. Mr. Stevenson has a 
remedy for their ills, and his footnote is writ- 
ten as an appeal to the nations of Europe to 
restore the one-man power. Samoais now 
under a dual kingship—that of Mataafa 
and Laupepa. Whether Mr. Stevenson’s 
solution of the difficulties is judicious or ade- 
quate the reader must decide for himself. 
A humorous consequence of the pub- 
lication is to be found in the rumor dili- 
gently published in London that the Samo- 
ans had resolved to depose all other rulers 
and make Mr. Stevenson their king. The 
incident illustrates their condition of mind, 
though it is a mere fabrication. They are 
harassed with treaties which they do not 
understand and could do worse than choose 
aclever and far-seeing literary light to guide 
them. (Scribner’s, $1.50.) 


Columbia, by John R. Musick, is a story of 
the discovery of America. It forms part of 
a series of Columbian-Historical novels, the 
second of which, Estevan, by the same 
author, covers the period succeeding the 
death of Columbus. The author claims 
that the stories are told with great regard 
to historic accuracy, This must be taken, 
however, ina very general sense. There ap- 
pear to be few details regarding Columbus 
in history itself which are not daily held 
up to suspicion or doubt, so that historical 
accuracy in a novel about the great explorer 
is more apt to be entertaining than true. 
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The need of an elaborate historical index at 
the end of each volume may be questioned. 
The stories are both illustrated. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $1.50.) 


Saddle and Sentiment, a Story of the 
Turf, by Wenona Gilman, has just com- 
pleted its serial appearance in Outing and 
is now brought out in book form. (The 
Outing Co., 50c.) 


An Edinburgh Eleven, by J. M. Barrie, is 
a series of monographs, chiefly anecdotal, 
describing a number of the more celebrated 
professors and others connected with Ed- 
inburgh University. Lord Rosebery, Pro- 
fessors Masson, Blackie, Tait, Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, the African explorer, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, are among those whose 
reputation is more than insular. The pen- 
cil portraits of these are brightened with 
touches of humor and will prove thoroughly 
palatable to every one. They are superfi- 
cial, it is true, and doubtless were com- 
posed during the author’s college days. 
Yet they are marked with the same dry 
humor of Barrie’s later productions. Every 
thing from the Scotchman’s pen is eagerly 
sought for nowadays, especially in America, 
where with Stevenson he enjoys a possibly 
greater reputation than he does at home. 
(Lovell, $1.25.) 


Witchcraft in Salem bg 7 in 1692 ; 
together with some account of other witch- 
craft prosecutions in New England and 
elsewhere. By Winfield S. Nevins. The 
outbreak of persecution in Salem for alleged 
witchcraft, through which some two dozen 
persons came to their death during a period 
of a few months of 1692, forms the staple 
of Mr. Nevins’ unpretentious volume. 
Much of the evidence that convicted the 
accused is reproduced, and in all the tr-als 
religious zeal or personal spite under the 
form of religious zeal took the place of any 
judicial examination. The grossest bru- 
tality was manifested alike to the aged and 
infirm and to the young and ignorant 
among those accused of witchcraft. A de- 
termination to convict confronted every 
victim and led one unfortunate man to 
prefer death by torture to making any an- 
swer to the charges laid against him. The 
accusations originated for the most part 
with children, who, either in sport or 
moved by the notoriety attached to their 
utterances, attributed any eccentric or un- 
usual occurrences to the influence of witch- 
craft. The delusion was believed in by the 
wisest and sanest minds in the community, 
and the subsequent persecution is accounted 
for by the prevalent madness which spread 
like a disease. The author presents a pains- 
taking survey of the principal trials, and en- 
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deavors to reach a fair estimate of this 
gloomy episode of New England history in 
the light of the public opinion of that day. 
(Lee & Shepard, $1.25.) 


SCIENCE 
The Economy of High Wages: an inquiry 
into the causes of high wages and their 
effect on methods and cost of production, 
by J. Schoenhof, with an introduction by 
Thomas F. Bayard, late Secretary of State. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 


The Speech of Monkeys, by R. L. Garner. 
Readers of The Forum, The Cosmopolitan, 
and other magaziies will need no introduc- 
tion to the author of this interesting work. 
Mr. Garner has now been before the public 
for a year or more as an investigator and 
writer on this enticing subject, and the re- 
sults of his study and experiment, so far, 
are here collected. Of the real scientific 
value of his work it is perhaps too soon to 
speak; but the present volume is doubtless 
an interesting one, being, as Mr. Garner 
claims, the first contribution on the subject. 
(Webster & Co., $1.00.) 

A Manual of Photography, by A. Broth- 
ers, F.R.A.S. To keep pace with the re- 
markable growth of photographic art in all 
its new uses is no small undertaking. At 
first applied as it was merely to portraiture 
of persons and landscapes, the development 
of process reproduction alone opened a 
commercial field for it as great again as it 
had before, while the invention of the dry 
plate and the evolution of photography into 
a pastime for amateurs has still further 
added to the art, until now photography is 
almost a household companion as well asa 
commercial necessity. All these changes 
have been so rapid that the most industri- 
ous could hardly hope to keep pace with 
thedevelopments. Mr. Brothers’ very thor- 
ough and excellent book, filled as it is with 
the completest detail regarding every phase 
of the art, though brought down to the 
most recent discoveries, and recording re- 
searches less than a year old, contains no 
mention of the remarkable experiments of 
Professor Lippmann, of the Paris Sorbonne, 
in his discovery of the art of reproducing 
the colors of nature in photography. In- 
deed, with the myriads of minds constantly 
experimenting in all scientific fields, manu- 
als of every kind are in need of almost yearly 
revision. The wonder is that they are as 
complete and accurate as theyare. In this 
respect Mr. Brothers’ volume leaves little 
to be desired. The old wet-plate process 
retains its prominence in his volume side 
by side with the bromo-gelatine, while an 
interesting feature is added in a full de- 
scription of all the marvellous printing pro- 
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cesses by which books are to-day so admi- 
rably illustrated. Examples are given of the 
more popular forms of reproduction, zinc- 
types, photo-gravures, photo-etchings, poly- 
chromatic plates, Woodburytypes, and so 
on, while the text gives the working detail 
of them all in addition to the usual formu- 
las in simple photography. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., $5.00.) ' 

Humanity in tts Origin and Early Growth, 
by E. Colbert. In this volume the author, 
who was formerly superintendent of the 
Dearborn observatory and a professor of 
astronomy, discovers in tracing the early de- 
velopment of the human mind an important 
influence exercised by the study of the stars 
in the formation of creeds and religious 
ceremonies. The Star in the East is 
singled out by computation, and the story 
of Jonah is an astronomical myth. The 
origin of speech, the beginnings of medi- 
cine, the migrations of nations are discussed 
with equal lightness and an easy air of 
mastery. (Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago, $1.50.) 

TRAVEL 


Paddles and Politics down the Danube, 
by Poultney Bigelow, belongs to the at~ 
tractive Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series, 
and relates the adventures of a canoe trip 
down the Danube in the summer of 1891. 
A delightful little work ; the paddles keep 
the politics from getting tiresome. (Charles 
L. Webster & Co., 75c.) 


On Canada’s Frontier, by Julian Ralph, is 
one of the most readable books published 
inalong time. It consists of a number of 
papers, originally prepared for and printed 
in Harper’s Monthly. It sketches the 
wilder life of the fur traders, settlers, voy- 
agers and Indians cf the great Canadian 
Northwest. The illustrations are by Fred- 
eric Remington, and no more need be said 
ofthem. Heis amaster ofthe wilds. And 
as for Mr. Ralph and his work, we can 
only say that no other man can do just this 
kind of thing quite as wellas he. According 
to an official report, while the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia was at 
its labors this summer, the attention of the 
committee was called to Mr. Ralph’s article 
on Western Modes of City Government, in 
Harper’s Magazine for April, 1892, and 
especially to -he writer’s high praise of the 
Minneapo'is liquor law, which imposes a 
high license fee, and forbids the keeping of 
saloons in residence districts. The com- 
mittee investigated the subject, concl..ded 
that such a law was well adapted to the 
city of Washington, and reported a bill em- 
bodying the cardinal features of the Min- 
neapolis law. (Harpers, $2.50.) 





